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Le ee 
REPORTER'S | 


The interval between now and 
12, when. the Treasury 
launches its next enormous Vic- 
_tory Loan Drive, promises to pro- 
duce the greatest activity of the 
year to date in me field of corpor- 


And from a yok at the calen- 
dar of sreapentive offerings, it 
appears that the Treasury is as- 
sured of a clear track for its 


April operation designed to raise _ 


at least $13,000,000,000 in new. 
funds for financing of the war. 
With the Erie RR.’s revised re- 
financing out of the way through 
the sale of its $10,000,000 of 1- 
to 10-year collateral notes yester- 
day, underwriters have immedi- 
ately ahead of them the task of 
marketing two sizable public util- 
ity refunding issues, both recently 
approved by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


Bids are due to be opened to- 
morrew on the Public Service 
Co. of New Hampshire’s $20,- 
500,000 of 30-year first mort- 
gage bonds, and it was indicated 
as the time drew near that at 

(Continued.on.page 1105) 
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QUICK ACTION ON DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
also 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS 
In connection with 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
FINANCING and VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS and CONSTRUCTORS 
’ 52 WILLIAM STREET * 
Chicago NEW YORK. San Francisco 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz &. Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


‘The Effect Of Inflation 
“Upon The Values Of Securities 


By DR. IVAN WRIGHT 
Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The cases and exhibits presented have been selected from the 
experiences of France and Germany after World War One and the 


aureenes of France 1789-1796. 


- questions which concern us are: 


What ie 

ttoa 

ill the | m-in this coun- 

‘try differ Banat from the in- | 

flations in other countries or other 
times? 

How can savings and invest- 
ments be protected against. infla- 
tion? 

' How will the various forms of 
investments be 
value of their purchasing power? 

What investments will probably 
furnish the greatest protection to 
purchasing power? 


affected in the 


erous inflation? © 


» the situation in the United States at this time with 





| Are We in Danger of a Serious 
Inflation? 


In answer to this question I will 
furnish you a few significant 
items. of evidence, Our . present 
currency outstanding is around 
$15,000,000,000. This is about three 
times the currency outstanding at 


| the end of World War One in 1918. 





In addition to this increase in cur- 


-rency- in circulation from June, 


(Continued on page 1103) 





Can America Conquer Inflation? 


By Dr. Felix Bernstein 


Editor’s Note—Dr. Bernstein is Professor of Biometrics 
at New. York University and was formerly Professor of 
Statistics and Actuarial Mathematics at the University of 
Goettingen. He was an adviser of the German Treasury and 
Reichsbank and was officially in charge of floating the first 
German loan after World..War 1,-the unique provisions of 


which were devised by. him: 


rightly as. possible. 


How serious is the threat of ‘inflation? 
prevent inflation? As one who has had practical experience in fight- 
ing inflation inthe past, I will try to answer that question as forth- 


Can we.in this country 


I think I should at the very outset reassure those individuals who 


dollar rose to astronomical 








New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Qrileans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH | 
MEXICO, D. F., MEXICO, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND . 
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German postwar brand—an infla-® 
097 | tion during which the mark sank heights. 
to infinitely low levels; while the That reassurance is simply this: 


live in panicky fear that we may have here an inflation of the 





(Continued on page 1100) 
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They Give Their Lives 


YOU INVEST 
YOUR MONEY 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Troy bany Buffalo Syracuse 
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PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


Wholesale Diéerit butors 
SOMPANY 


15 EXCHANGE PL. 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES 


| mental thrift have, 








Program To Salvage Fiscal 
And - tel Solvency 


In an enlightening article appearing in the “Chronicle” of March 
4, bearing the above caption, Dr. Walter E. Spahr, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York University, and Executive Secretary of the Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, condemned various 
moves leading us into serious inflation and expressed faith in our 
ability to carry our post-war national debt without backbreaking 


taxation or resorting to currency ®— 


dilution in any form. 

Recognizing the vital impor- 
tance of this subject, which will 
obviously constitute the foremost 
of our post-war problems, the 
“Chronicle” invited comments re- 
oe de the views and beliefs ex- 

by Dr. Spahr in his ar- 
ticle. A considerable number of 


letters which were received orig-|. 


inally were given in the “Chron- 
icle” of March 1lth and 18th. 


| Others are now given below, and 


the remaining ones which came to 
hand more recently will be pub- 
lished in the April lst number. 


JOHN J. ROWE 


President, the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Individual thrift and govern- 
in my opin- 
ion, been disregarded for many 


years. 
ae Debt is for 
most people 
to be avoided, 
and similarly 
our Govern- 
ment should 
follow. the 
pattern of its 
previous his- 
tory, namely, 
go into debt 
when  neces- 
sary, but start 
.. getting out of 
_ debt as soon 
as possible. 
The corner- 
stone of true 
Democracy is, 
in my opin- 
ion, that the 
Government 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony ard Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, Cc. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 000,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange ness 


Trusteeships and. Executorships 
also undertaken 


John J. Rowe 
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Members N.Y! Security Dealers Ass’n 
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Tel. REctor 2-3600 . Tele 
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New York 
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/ 120 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 


Thiokol 
Corporation 


REYNOLDS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone: REctor .2-7400 
Bell. Teletype NY 1-635 




















CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 














HART SMITH & CO. 


‘embers 
New York noaarite Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM S8T., N. YY. HAsover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto. 
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is the servant of the Emeple, and 
subject to the same rules of pru- 
dence and economy which gov- 
ern individuals. 


W. H. WOOD 


Chairman of the Board, American 
Trust Company, Charlotte, N, C. 
I agree with Dr. W. H. Spahr 
. . it seems to me the only al- 
ternative would be some plan of 
diluting our 
present 
money in 
some way 
that would 
mean future 
deva luation 
of the dollar. 
I think we 
should avoid 
this if it is 
humanly pos- 
sible. 

No one 
knows how 
longsthe war 
will last or 
how much 
our debt will 
be. It will be 
colossal, we 
know . that, 
and a difficult problem. 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 
Vice-President, Empire Trust Ce., 
New York City 

Mr. Spahr has stated fairly the 
case for orthodoxy in the man- 
(Continued on page 1104) 
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I New York Stock Exchange 





- Botany Pfd.& Common 
} Remington Arms _ 
’ Warten’ Bros. Class A, B&C 


“Members 


New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
{ Tel. REctor 2-7815 

















We are pleased 
to announce that 


Mr. John H. MacMurdy 


has become associated 
with us j 


Mitchell & Company 
Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
- $20 Broadway, N. Y 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell ‘Teletype N. Y. i 1227 — 
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1926 Members New 
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Canteat Railroad of N. J. 


General Ist Mortgage 5s and 4s 
Coupon and Registered 


TRADING MARKETS - 


Upen reauest Special Reports will be mailed, 
as prepared by our Research Department. 


Warp «a Co. 


York Seourt 
HARTFORD 


NET PRICES 


Dealers Association 
MILABELraiA =" 


120 Broadway, New York © 
Phone: REctor 2-8700 ~ 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1206 _ 








——a | is national dis- 


John Straley Joins 
\Hugh W. Long & Co. 
fis Syndicate Manager 


‘Bawl Street Journal Editor John 





: ‘Hugh W. Leng and Company, In- 
‘|corporated as Syndicate Manager. 
He will be .n 
general charge 
|} of sales pro-.. 
“motion and — 
j dealer rela- 

tions. The firm 
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Sugar & Coal 
also 


all ‘““Inactive’’ 


. If you con 
tcatton in this coliwmn 


‘Special to wne Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, iIIl.—Daniel D. 
O°Connell, formerly with the First 


connected with Glere, Forgan «& 
Co.,. 135 Seuth La Salle Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CINCINNATI, ONTO—Lawrence 











George A. Rogers & Co., inc. 


"Rea nselewonne li 


Jersey City, N. J. Ii, 


G. Gessing has rejoined the staff 
of Edward Breckhaus & Co., 
Union- Trust Building. 


Baits Sdimeniiia Bi Part 





mit 


| Of Economy, Survey Says 








iadleus Limestone 





H. ©. BRUNS & CO. 


Struthers Wells | 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
|& Beane, 70 Pime Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
4 ¥Yor«x Stock Exchange and other 
eading national Exchanges, have 
just issued an attractive 44-page 
‘booklet entitled “The Bank Stock 
Survey—1943 Edition,” which re- 
views the private ‘and public 
jfunctions of banks, recent de- 


|| velopments in commercial ‘bank- 





20 Pine Street New York 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








TRADER WANTED 


By a house specializing in 
Real Estate Securities 
Salary, plus a commission. Box 


G-1, 
25 Spruce St., 


The Fimancial Chronicle, 
New York. 









a typical statement of condition, 
and a discussion of bank stock an- 
alysis, in addition to other inter- 
esting material. Copies of this in- 
formative booklet may be - had 
upon request from Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beare. 


UGI Liquidation Plan 
Presents Profit Opportunity 
| The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has approved the 
vlan ef liquidation proposed by 
the United Gas Improvement 
Company and the value likely to 
accrue to common shares of the: 
company under the plan makes an. 
| interesting current situation with 
attractive possibilities, according 
to a ciroular issued by Wertheim 
| & Co,, 120 Broadway, New York 
| City, members of the New York 
iStock Exchange. Copies of this 





Natnonal Bank of Chicago, is now ; 


ONNEL TTEMS 


template ma king additions to your personnel, l, please 
send.in particulars to the E Sane, of the Fieaneal Chronicle for pub 


(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 


Merchants Bank. Building. 
for Blyth & Co., Inc. 





ner, 460 Lecust Street. 





mon shares, 


Director Of STANY 


An interesting resume of the St. 
Paul and Western Pacific de- 
been prepared by 
Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 


Patt : A; E; Loyd Exec.-Sec. 


by writing to Ptlasseider, Baim a i 


cisions has 


ae the Se ee eee 


ton & Rust. 


Insurance Stock 





earnings and statistical 





from Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Maanar- 
ice D. Sims has become affiliated 
with Hemphill, Noyes & — 

y. 
Sims was formerly representative. 


(Special to The Financial. Chronicle) 
ST. LOUTS, MO.—Augusta M. 
Turner is with Reinholdt & Gard- 


circular, containing a summary of 
the plan of liquidation and an 
estimate of the value of the com- 
may be had from 
Wertheim & Co. upon request. 


P. F. Fox Elected 


P. Fred Fox of P. F. Fox & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, has 
been unanimously elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Security : 
Traders Association of New York. 


St. Paul & Western Pacific 





An interesting bulletin on 1942 


son of insurance stocks: has: gard 
been issued by Laird, Bissell: & 
'Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
|City, members of the New’ York 
Stock Exchange. ‘Copies .of ‘this; 
bulletin are available on request 
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ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


CAYNE, RALSTON & Co. 


WITH NEW QUARTERS AT 


2027 UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


M. A. CAYNE & CO. 


CHERRY 7445 . 
BELL TELETYPE CV 348 
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tributor of 
New Vork — 
Stecks, In.c., 
Manhattan 
Bond Fund, 
and Funda- 
mental Invest- 
ors. 

Mr. Straley 
entered Wall 
Street. in 1914 
as an é€m- 
ployee of Wil- 
fiam A. Read 
& Co., and be- 
camesecretary to Clarence Dillon, 
He left Dillion, Read & Co., to join 
Shields & Co., Inc., where he was 
sales manager. During the last 
decade he has been prominently 
identified with the distribution of 
investment company shares and is 
well known for ‘his serious articles 
‘on a variety of fimancial subjects 
as well as lighter topics. 





Sohn A. Straley 





in Now 
With Keane & Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicie) 

DETROIT, MICH.— Charles J. 
in has become affiliated 

with. Keane & Company, Pen- 
obseot Building, members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. Mr. 
i in was formerly in charge 
of the tmading department of the 
local office of Straus Securities 


Dunbar & Co. of Chicago. 





Of NY Dealers Ass’n 


pointed Bxecutive Secretary of 
the New Yerk Security Dealers 
Association, succeeding Henry H. 
Kohl. Mr. Loyd for nearly 40 


Alfred £. Loyd & Co., dealers in 
unlisted over-the-counter securi- 
ties and specialists in out-of-town 


‘at White Plains, N. Y. 
Henry H. Kohl, the retiring Ex- 


j ecutive Secretary of the Associa- 


is new with Van Alstyne, 


} tion, 
New York City. 


Noel & Co., 











|.--Preferred stock of the Virginia 
} Public Service Company. offers at- 
“tractive. possibilities according to 
a cineular just issued by Lra Haupt 


} City, members of the New York 
| Stock Exchange and other leading 
| national exchanges. Copies of the 
| Circular discussing the situation in 
} detail may ‘be had upon request: 
om Ira Haupt & Co. 


Gompany. im the past he was in| 
the trading department of John B. 


Alfred E. Loyd has been ap-! 


years has been executive head of. 


-bank stocks, more recently located 


& Co.,.111 Broadway, New York. 


Y ha. Straley has joined the firm of || 


‘ { 
|| Va. Pub. Serv. Looks Good 


«4 REctor 2-7634 


Hit es ‘hbase Mills ; 
'| Debardelaben 4s, 1957 
Ralston Steel Car 


Common & Preferred 
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0, | STEINER, Rouse & Co. 


' Members mote York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
NY 1-1557 
New Orteans, La.-Birmingham, Ala: 
Direct wires to our branch. offices 
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Towne Securities Corp. 
7% Cumi, Pfid.—$100 Par 
Dividends paid in last 8 years 

total $76.50 per share 


1942 Dividends $13.50 
March 30 JuneS9 ‘Sept.30O Dec. 21 
$2.50 $2.50 $3.50 $5.00 
1943 Dividends te March 15— 
$3.00 per share 


Accrued Dividends (as of April 1) 
$33.75 per share 


Faverahle developments (only partial- 
ly reflected in 1942) indicate su»- 
stantially higher earnings in 1943. 


Currently available around 74 
Circular on Request 
J. L. SCHIFFMAN & CO. 


‘60 Broad 'St., N.Y. HMAmover 2-4870 
Teletype NY 1-924 


Upstate Securities | 


(Direct private wire to our Office 
én the State Tower Building, 
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We specialize in 


| New York Title |] 
| & Mortgage Co. || 





| . Certificates 


Inquiries Invited 


Members New ron Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 
Bell "Peletype W¥ .1-2033 


Cayne, Ralston Co. 
Formed In Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — An- 

nouncement is made of the forma- 
tion of Cayne, Ralston & Co., with 
new quarters at 2027 Union Com- 
merce Building, as successors to 
M. A. Cayne & Co. Cayne, Ral- 
ston & Co. holds membership in 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
_ Partners in the firm are Morton 
A. Cayne, the firm’s Exchange 
member; Frederick W. Smith, and 
George B. Ralston. ; 
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Wilber Wittenberg Is 





li of confidence © 
|| Connecticut rete and justly 


, Loeb &Co.; 


Whitehall 4-6330/) 





| Punta Alegre Sugar 
Vertientes Camaguey | 
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Vicana Sugar 
Warner Sugar 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security. Dealers rant! 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 


Teletype ny 1832, iota 


“DEALER 
BRIEFS 


New. Haven, Conn. 


Connecticut ” securities ~ have. ae 


ways held a beta unique position | 
-the minds | of 
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so, as most of . the industrials, 
utilities, insurance companies and 
banks of the State are ‘in ‘un- 


usually - sound ¢ financial’ condition’|: 
and have long records of achieve-. 


ment. Many of the 


jhave unbroken dividend ‘records of |: 


over 50 years. 


We anticipate a slackening in de- 
mand for all investments until the 
Second War Loan has been placed 
during the month of April.’ *How- 
‘ever, after that draft upon” the 
cash resources of the country has 
been successfully absorbed, we be- 


|lieve that May will bring an _in- 


creasing demand for sound divi- 
dend paying stocks of New. _ Eng: 
land and especially Connecticut.— 
Edward M. Bradley, President Ed- 
ward M: Bradley & Co., Inc. 


With Mitchell & Go. 


Mitchell & Company, 120 Broad- 


way, New York City,-members of 
the Baltimore Stock Exchange, 





has become associated with them: 
Mr. MacMurdy has been in Wall 
Street for many years as head of 
his own investment.busimess:”. ° 





Now With Blyth.& Co.| Dawn of a New ‘Sal in. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., announce that Wilber 
‘W. Wittenberg has become asso- 
ciated with them as manager of 
their Minneapolis office, North- 
western Bank Building. Mr. Wit- 
tenberg, who has been in the in- 
vestment business in Minneapolis 
for many years, was formerly pro- 
prietor of Wittenberg Merrick Co. 


Harold Temple With 
Hemphill-Fenton Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Harold L. 
‘Temple has become associated 
with Hemphill, Fenton & Camp- 
-bell, Inc., Porter Building.. - Mr. 
-Templie was formerly Manager of 
the Municipal Department of A. D. 
Wakeman Co. In the past he was 
‘with Jaxtheimer & Co. 


To Form J. B. Joseph & Co. 

J. Bernard Joseph, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, in 
partnership with Maurice Joseph 
will form J. Bernard Joseph & 
Co., effective April 1, 1943, with 
offices at 60 Beaver Street, New 
York City. Mr. Joseph has been 








RR. Security Valuations — 

An interesting study has been 
prepared by Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Street, New. York. City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, entitled “The Dawn of 
a New Day in Railroad Security 
Valuations.” 
may be had from Vilas & Hickey 
upon written request. 





To Be N. Y. S. E. Members 


York Stock Exchange as. of April 
1, when Jacques C. Nerdeman ac- 
quires the Exchange membership 
of M. Hubert Hilder. Partners of. 
the firm are J. Bowling. Bruns, 
Jacques C. Nordeman, Alice .M. 
Bruns, and Marion C. Nordeman. 


Murty With Gruntal Co. 

Gruntal & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of: the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce the association with them 
of William J.. Murty in . their 





Murty was formerly associated 
with F..B. Eyre & Co. and prior 





an individual fleor broker for 
many years. 


— Autilla Sugar Est i 


announce that John H. MacMurdy |: 
able in 1950; and 214% bonds due in 1969, callable in 1964. 
ope of the 2s and may not buy any of the 

. All other investors may buy what they 


Copies of this study | 


Bruns, Nordeman & Co., :323'; 
Broadway, New York City, will 
become members. of . the New |. 


Municipal Bond Department. Mr. | 


thereto was manager of .the}- 
municipal department of. Lee, 
Ralli & Co. 


Telephone HAnover z-450U 





We are interested in offerings of 

= High Grade 
~ Public Utility and Industrial | 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


ith Members New York Stock Exchange 


Teletype NY 1-5 








Committee. - 
be “boiled inion to one sentence:. 
seg’ ilr 12,” 


' ata moment's notce?... 


“SACRIFICE” OR SUCKERS? 





1944.5 
of the drive. . 


“can buy up. te $2,000,000 
214s until’ April 15, 1953. . 
~want.of:any of the issues... 


point.~.. . 


-is unthinkable... 
fore, won't happen. 


. So, the story of the Government market today may | 


And on that subject, here’s a point. that deserves serious 
study, accerding te some of the most informed sources in the 
.. . Just how do the certificates of indebtedness line 
> up in attractiveness with the longer-term notes and bonds? 
. Just what is the reason fer accepting a %% return on a 
one-year issue today when. you can get 144% or 2% ona 
security, carrying a lenger maturity, admittedly, but certain 
to get the same support as the sherter issue? ... Why take 
them, if you den’t need the protection of equivalent-te-cash 


‘These questions are asked with a definite answer in mind. 
if. you can't justify your purchase of shortest-term stuff on a basis 
other, than “maximum caution,’ then you don’t have a reason for 
confining your purchases to the %s, experts believe... . 


» "The best way to handle this angle is to quote the remark of one 
of the most intelligent bond traders in New York: 

- “Any one who thinks he is protecting himself through purchase: 
of the ceritficates. now is a sucker,’ said he: . 
think he must make that sacrifice for the sake of his depositors or 
bondholders, but he’s wrong. The preferable security by far is a 
longer-term bearing a more sensible interest return.” ... 
ae That's strong language but it tells the tale. oe" 

~=In “April, we're going to be offered new %% c.is, due April 1, 
Banks may buy these up to $2,000,000,000 during the first 
three ‘days of the drive—April 12, 13. and 14. 
of investors may subscribe to the ceritficates during the entire period 


At ‘the same time, we're going to get 2% bonds due in 1952, call- 


- It iséentirely right that banks ‘should buy the certificates and it 
may .be entirely proper for a non-banking’ institution to pick up 
Fsome of the c.is to employ its on-demand cash. . 
“cis in large quantities is not the best sense... . 
return om the 134s of 1948 with the %s of 1944, you'll see the whole 


As for support, the question here may be answered simply by a 

quick analysis of the current situation... . ) 
For the time being, any serious decline in the 10-year bracket 

. it just can't be permitted to happen and, there- |; 


Perhaps years from now, when the war is ever and the 
centrel is relaxed—which doesn’t seem likely even then— 
there may be reason for going back te the old rules of 
“shorts for pretection and caution” and “longs fer earnings.” 


(Continued on page 1112) 


Our Reporter On ‘Governments’ 


By S. F. PORTER 


- ..The Government market is strong, quiet. 
tions. of the last few weeks mean nothing, indicate realignment of 

; portfolios’ or just dealer activities rather than any important selling. 

. Firmhess of the list is exceedingly pleasing considering the pros- 
pect for berrowing within a few weeks and gives us some idea of 
.| the extent of control these days. . 
pending deal, with selling groups arranging their structures, dealers 
| figuring. out ‘potential customers and possible buying amounts and: 
the authorities—the Federal Reserve and Treasury—set to tender’ 
whatever buying support will be necessary. 
sevurities: through the. Reserve last month will give its trust accounts: 

and, ‘agencies additional buying power to apply to April operation. 
+ Same. sentence may be written about the Reserve Open Market 


The minor reac- 


. All attention is centered on the 


. Treasury’s sales of 


~= LICHTE 


mua AND COMPANY 


One Week Nearer 
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Victory! 


IT’S OUR 


MEAT 


to beat the prices 
Make it a “point” to 


the sheets: 
check with 


us the next time—you'll be lick- 
ing your chops over the bids we 


make, 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








Lawyers Title 











We Are Specialists in 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Inquiries Invited In 
Lawyers Mtge. Co. Ctfs. 
Co. Ctfs. 
Bond & Mtge. Co. Ctfs. 
and all other Title Co.'s 
Bank Trust Participations 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & 


hiembers Now York Secartty Deslers Asem. 











“It’s preparing and waiting for 


.. “The buyer may. 


All other classes 


. Banks 


. But buying the 
If you compare the 
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OLD COLONY R. R. 
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J.F. Reilly & Co. 


New York Security Dealers Assn. 
71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
7 HAnover 2-4660 ; 
Bell System) Teletype, N. Y. 1-2480 











170 Broadway 
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Federal Screw Works 
common and rights 
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preferred 


Heat lo.= 
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Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


AS SYNDICATE MANAGER 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 





Insurance 


curity Analyst and 
Matiager, stocks 


cial Chronicle, 25 
New York. 


Cos. 


— Banks — 
Investment Trusts 


Executive; experienced as Se- 
Investment 
and bends, 
Trust Department work, desires 
similar position requiring very 
} substantial experience and re- 


sponsibility. Box W 24, Finan- 


Spruce St., 





634 So. Spring St. ' 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Eastern Corporation 
Preferred 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-5290 
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MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


ACALLYN*°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 





Detroit 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Omaha 


41 Broad Street 
Telephone HAnover 2-2100 





ATTRACTIVE SITUATIONS IN 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Statistics and complete information on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated ; 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


New York 
Teletype NY 1-592 














Galvin Mfg. Corp 


(Motorola) 
Common stock 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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HICKEY & CO. 


SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Direct private wire to New York 
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of Newark 


(Newark) 


Jersey Insurance Co. 
of N. Y. 


D 18 Clinton St., Newark, N. 
8” New York Phone—REctor 2-4383 


‘Firemen’s Insurance Co. 


American Insurance Co. 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 


J. 








ST. LOUIS 





a men 





to 
NEW YORK 
(Strauss Bros.) 
CHICAGO - 
(Strauss Bros.) 


KANSAS CITY 
(Baum, Bernheimer Co.) 








i Tel.: Central Teletype SL 





Through Wire Service 


||Murdoch, Dearth & White 


_ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST BLDG. | 
LOUIS, MO. 


Other Office: Des Moines Bidg 
Des Moines, Ia. eC 
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STi 


SAINT LOWS 
509 OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 





Co. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 








Forms Geo. H. Willis Co. 


' (Special to The Financia) Chronicle 


| CHICAGO, ILL. — George H. 
‘Willis & Co. has been formed with 
‘offices at 209 South La Salle 
‘Street, to engage in a general se- 
curities business. Partners in the 


firm are George H. Willis 
Priscilla D. Willis. 


_The First Boston Corporation. 


Mr. Willis 
was formerly for many years with 


) 


and 


‘turity, 





a ee ed 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES — 


LEASEHOLD BONDS 


This type of bond represents a mortgage on a lease of real estate 
together with a mortgage on the improvement made to the property. 


It does not, however, represent a lien on the land. 


In the majority 


of cases, however, the land is kept free and clear and a provision is 
made that no lien may be placed upon the land prior to the lease. 

Because of the nature of this security, usually a much larger 
yield can be obtained than that »— 


on fee bonds. We believe that 
this type of bond, if. selected care- 
fully, can be the means of a good 
income and is worth the specula- 
tion. 

Several leasehold bonds have 
actually been called before ma- 
among them the _ well- 
known Chrysler Building, Postum 
Building and Millinery Center 
Building. 

Some leasehold bonds have 
never failed to make large inter- 
est payments since the date they 
were issued, such as the 5% 
Graybar Building bonds issued in 
1928; the 6% Marcy Hotel bonds 


|also issued in 1928 and the 7% 
| Broadway & 38th Street Corpora- 


tion bonds issued in 1925. 

At current market ‘price of the 
Broadway & 38th Street bonds, 
a yield of almost 14% is. obtain- 
able. The feature of the bonds 
is the large reduction of the bond 
issue. Bonds outstanding amount 
to only $680,000,.compared to $2,- 
000,000 originally issued. It is 
interesting to compare the pres- 
ent outstanding bond issue with 
the cost of the building, which 
amounted. to $2,640,000. The 
bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on the lease of the 
land on the ‘southwest corner of 
Broadway (104 feet) and 38th 
Street (174.6 feet) and the 23- 
story store, office and showroom 
building erected thereon. Land 
comprises about 19,000 square 
feet and the building has a rent- 
able area of approximately 345,- 
600 square feet. Land is held un- 
der a 21-year lease with two re- 
newals. of 21 years each at a 
rental of $138,000 per annum plus 
real estate and other taxes. Land 
is free of liens and no mortgage 
can be placed on either land or 
building ranking ‘prior to’ or 
eaeety with the rights under the 
ease. ; 


Bonds are due Jan. 1, 1945, and 
interest is fixed at 7% per annum. 
Interest payments have been 
made regularly to date. 


Since July, 1938, the owners 
have taken advantage of the New 
York State Mortgage Moratorium 
Act and have not met sinking 
fund requirement of $110,000 per 
annum. However, this law now 
requires that the principal of a 
mortgage must be reduced at least 
1% per annum. 


Of course, like many fee is- 
sues, some leasehold bonds have 
had to be reorganized. Since re- 
organization these issues have 
continued to offer high yields. 


As an example—the following 
resume of two reorganized lease- 
hold loans: 


National Tower Building—First 
mortgage on land part owned in 
fee and part leasehold at the cor- 
ner of 37th Street and Broadway, 
and 12-story mercantile building 
erected thereon. Building has a 
rentable area of 436,000 square 
feet. Issue reorganized in 1937. 
Bonds due 1949. Interest payments 
made promptly since reorganiza- 





issued, $2,000,000. Bonds_ out- 
standing $949,000.. Feature of Is- 


| sue: $50,000 par value bonds re- 


tired per annum and large reduc- 
tion in outstanding issue. Cur- 
rent yield 16%. 

1400 Broadway. First mortgage 
on lease of land on the northeast 
corner of Broadway and 38th 
Street and the 35-story mercan- 
tile building erected thereon in 
1930. 
Bonds due 1948. Interest rate 
4%% to 1946; 5% thereafter. In- 
terest payments made promptly 
since reorganization: and paid to 





date. Originally issued, $3,700,- 
000. Bonds ‘outstanding $3,300,-. 
000. Feature of issue: $100,000 
par amount of bonds retired per 
annum. Current yield 10%. © 

Among leasehold bonds are 40 
Wall Street, Herald Square Build- 
ing, Broadway Motors Building, 
1410 Broadway, Broadway & 4ist 
Street, 80 Broad Street, 11 West 
42nd Street, Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel and many others. 








TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 


SECURITIES 


x * *® 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. DIGBY 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 — ra 








Hill Thompson Offers 
og tage 

Dealers News Service = 

Hill, Thompson & Co.,-Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York City, be- 
cause of the. shortage’ of man- 
power in. the securities industry, 
have at the request of many deal- 
ers instituted a new idea for deal- 
ers only. They will furnish to 
interested dealers a supply of 
memorandums on special situa- 
tions without their imprint so 
that the dealer may affix his 
own name for distribution to his 
customers. Currently they have 
available memorandums on 
Quaker City Cold Storage first 
mortgage 5s of 1953 and Amer- 
ican Business Credit Corp. class 
A stock. Others are in prepara- 


tion. 


Seaboard Air Line 
RR. Looks Good 


A most interesting comparison 
of the 1942 earnings of various 
railroads compared with those of 
Seaboard Air Line has been pre- 
pared by L. H. Rothchild & Co., 
11 Wall Street, New York City. 
Copies of this comparison may be 





Issue reorganized in 1938. 


There is absolutely no comparison 
between the situation existing in 
Germany at that time and the 
present situation here in the 
United States. The luckless 
Weimar Republic from the very 
start was subjected to intolerable 
pressure from within.and without. 
Every countermeasure undertaken 
against inflation was a victim of 
some blow or other coming from 
some unexpected angle. And 
when, with infinite deligence the 
authorities finally established a 
kind of semi-stabilization, the 
military invasion of the industrial 
Ruhr district destroyed the deli- 
cate equilibrium and _ hopelessly 
doomed the mark. 

It may well be admitted that it 
was scarcely possible to prevent 
or control inflation in a country 
defeated and hard pressed by its 
former enemies, and this admis- 
sion affords the quite able finan- 
cial leaders of the German post- 
war Republic ample exoneration. 
In contrast, however, it would be 
simply a public crime to permit 
inflation to develop here in a 
country which is on the road to 
victory. 

Nevertheless it must be ad- 
mitted frankly that this eountry. 
already has suffered initial de- 
feats in its battle with inflation. 
It is moreover quite . conceivable 
that further and worse reverses 
will experienced before the 
pro steps are takenmeasures 
which as. yet: have not” been 
adopted. 
‘What are the proper measures? 
That question can be answered 
only when the facts which are re- 
Sponsible for the continued trend’ 
towards inflation are briefly ana- 
lyzed. There is little disagreement 
among competent students of. the 
subject. 

In the years from 1939 to 1943, 
war expenditures rose from $16,- 
000,000,000 to $74,000,000,000, and 
will go still higher to reach the 





, tion. . 





gigantic figure of $97,000,000,000 


during the fiscal year, 1943-1944, 


beginning July 1, 1943. These 
2nermous figures have produced 
a budgetary deficit which, for the 
current fiscal year 1942-1943, is 
sstimated at $57,500,000,000 and 
which, without the new taxes now 
before Congress, would rise to 
571,000,000,000 during the next 
fiscal year 1943-1944. With the 
$16,000,000,000 tax bill now before 
Congress in effect the deficit next 
year would be reduced to $55,000,- 
000,000 


These large deficits are the main 
cause of the trend toward infla- 


What is the effect of these defi- 
cits on the - national ecoriomy? 


|The effect is easily understood 
. when. one realizes 


that these large 
‘sums represent government spend- 
ing not covered by tax receipts. In 
order to finance these enormous 
deficits, the government can bor- 
row from the people so long as the 
people still possess the means 
which they are willing to invest 
in government bonds. When, how- 
ever, this process does not cover 
the whole deficit, then ‘the gov-' 
ernment has no way of closing the’ 
gap other than by creating new 
money (or its equivalent in bank 
deposits) and pumping it into the 
channels. of trade. Thus 39% of 
the borrowed total of $13,000,000,- 
000 in December, 1942, was bor- 
rowed from the banks. This 39%, 
amounting to $5,200,000,000, repre- 
sents the equivalent of fiat money 
created in the one month of De- 
cember, 1942. These are the facts 
which we have to.face, 

The effect of this newly created 
deposit money is to produce an 
upward pressure against all prices. 
This pressure, of course, does not 
depend only on the amount of the 
funds injected into the blood 
stream of the economy, but also 
on the spot where they are in- 
jected and on the velocity of their 
subsequent circulation. 





The velocity of the circulation, 


tion and paid.to date... Originally had Strom the fizm-upon. request... ...judging.from.reports. of.the Fed- 


Can America Conquer Inflation? 


(Continued from first page) 


‘eral Reserve, has not heretofore 
| been very high. In many cases the 
new money has been used simply 
to wipe out oid debts. The repay- 
ment of these debts created an. in- 
vestment problem, but did not 
make for speed of circulation of 
the newly created money and 
therefore did not add to the pres- 
sure on prices of consumer goods. 
But newly created funds other- 
wise used are already exerting a 
strong upward pressure on the 
prices of consumer. goods which 
the wage earner buys, in particu- 
lar on the prices of food. ~ | 

The policy of the government 
itself bears part of the responsibil- 
ity for the fact that the inflation- 
ary rise in prices has met so little 
resistance. The government has 
allowed a rise of the farm income 
of 71%. Wages of industrial labor 
have risen from $7,500,000,000 to 
$9,500,000,000. The increase in in- 
dustrial wages has ‘ een so great 
that it has produced a labor short- 
age in agricultural areas which is 
now estimated at 30%, and which 
will be further accentuated by the 
increasing military draft. 

Naturally also, individual em- 

loyers and large corporations 

ave received their share from the 
new money. With the unprece- 
dented taxation of corporations 
and individuals with higher in- 
comes, however, the wealthier 
groups in our population have not 
made the large gains which they 
enjoyed. during the -last war. 
Stockholders of the many. large 
companies have not appreciably 
benefited. The new buying power 
ereated by borrowing from the 
banks, therefore, resides mainly 
with the wage earners in the de- 
fense industries and with the 
the farmers. 

With these facts clearly in mind, 
we can easily see what could and 
should be done to prevent.further 
inflation, First, let it be said that 
price regulation is not likely’ to 
prevent or halt inflation. It has 
proven impossible to extend price 
regulation to wages, and to the 
basic agricultural production, but 
even if we could expect some 
progress in this direction in the 
future, we cannot wait until this 
is accomplished. Price regulation, 
as we have seen it, and as we see 
it at work now, has not and never 
has in any past experience proven 
an adequate means of stopping in- 
flation. 

As long as sufficient stocks are 
at hand price regulation may seem 
to be working well. Since, how- 


ever, price regulation does not ex- 


tend to all items entering into 
costs of production, stocks of 
goods cannot be replenished at 
prevailing prices. Production, be- 
coming largely unprofitable, 
ceases, or at least lags and supplies 
dwindle, with part of them sucked 
up by black markets. Then prices 
have to be raised... But with the 
stocks near exhaustion and pro- 
duction reduced, rationing has to 
be introduced, and under this sys- 
tem there must be more and more 
rationing and the distribution of 
smaller and smaller quantities of 
goods, and for these diminished 
quantities of goods competes an 
ever increasing buying power of 
the public. : 

But it is against common sense 
to assume when the first line of 
defense against creation of new 
buying power was breached by the 
farm-bloc and by labor, that a 
second line of defense will hold. 
You cannot place dynamite in the 
hands of an ever enlarging crowd 
and prevent its use. That second 
line of defense will be broken 
easily, probably with a rise of a 
criminal black market. This is 
no approach to the problem of 
inflation. 

But what is the proper approach 
to the problem of inflation? 

The right and only method is to 
absorb this newly created money 





quickly, and to prevent further 
creation of it as far as possible. 
. ~ - (Continued .on._ page 1112) 
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“Tomorrow's: Markets 


Walter Whyte 
Sars 


Ability of market to show) 


four rallies in a month with- 
out cracking has bullish im- 
plications. An _ inflationary 


blaze fed by a short-sighted | 
Congress can now burst into 


flame any day. 
By WALTER WHYTE 


If the market _hasn’t done 
anything outstanding in the 
last seven days it has brought 
out all the tips that. used to 
cireulate .so widely in the old 
days. And like all tips these 
are naturally. bullish. For 
market. tips to- attract. au- 
diences have to be bullish, 

3K ak 38 ; 

Tell anyone that his stock, 
or the market trend, doesn’t 
look good and. right ‘away 
you’re ‘looked upon as a 
crackpot or a subversive in- 
fluence with unpatriotic: mo- 
tives. It’s the way of the 
world summed up in those 
lines: “Laugh, and the world 
laughs with you. Cry, and 


you cry alone.” 
o* * * 


Yet, despite the preponder- 
ance of latent market op- 
timism, the ‘market, oddly 
enough, possesses a quality 
that is not bearish. I called 
attention to. this. change «in 
last. week’s. column, though 
Vil admit I: didn’t:trust it! 


* * * 


An up market. with a bull- 
ish public’ has ‘always been 
a .dangerous. combination» to 
me. But if there is one thing 
I’ve learned it is never to ar- 
gue with markets. Either you 
accept them.as they are or 


you leave them alone. 
* of * 


As this is being typed the 
Dew figures. are once again 
across the 130. point. This 
is the fourth time in the 
last month that the widely 
watched averages have done 
this: Ordinarily such action 
is not good. 
precedes a market 
brought about by various 


factors, the most important of | 


which is a heavily overbought 
public. Sometimes. it also 
precedes the beginning of a 
bear trend.. But these are not 
ordinary times, . There’s a 
war going on and there are 
changes in our domestic. pie- 
ture, all of which the market 


tries to mirror. 


It frequently | 
break | 


| 
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Possibilities for_ 


Ist & Ref. 44%s & 5s, 2037 


Circular upon request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 
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61 Broadway 
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BRINGING YOU UP TO DATE | 
: se 
) 


SNeasina 
Supreme Court Decisions on 
St. Paul and Western Pacific Cases 


Copy on written request 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON &.RUST 


Members New York Stock éixchange 


RAILROAD REORGANTZATTON SECURITIES - 


New York 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 











For months I have believed 
a war Congress would forget 


‘its party and personal inter- 


ests to work together in na- 
tional harmony. I thought 


‘the lessons of a pre-Hitler 


French Chamber of Deputies 
would be kept in mind and 
the mistakes: would not ‘be 


repéated: © Obviously. I am 


wrong. Inflation, » perhaps 
wild inflation, is in the cards. 
Price ceilings are now merely 
something for prices to go 
through. The OPA, hand- 
cuffed by lack of funds, is 
waging a losing battle. The 
farm bloc, under the guise of 
parity, is winning its fight to 
raise farm prices. Labor and 
its Little Steel formula is also 
on the rampage. The answer 
is that, despite the efforts of 
the Government to keep 
prices in check, inflation is 
around the corner. 

eS wee 


I have. been walking on. 
egg shells for the, past four 
weeks refusing to~ recognize 
the signs that are now: becom- 
ing apparent. The: market, I 
reasoned; is in trouble: The 


public: is in: ‘So; while I-don’t 


know. when and. if the crack 
will come; I’ll or it easy. 

gp 

Of course I fae that the 

public was in the market on 
a cash position. But that 
didn’t influence me. The feel- 
ing of security one gets from 
buying stocks outright has, in 
my experience, been a false 
one: ‘But. there are certain 
indications it would be stupid 
to disregard. 

x ue bd 


Here we see a market which 
to all intents and purposes 
has made a top. But instead 
of deteriorating into a lacka- 
daisical affair with prices 
backing off. from_ previous 
highs and little leaks. devel- 
opifg -in the list we have a 
strange picture in which the 
market stands up there in- 


viting people to take. profits: 
I know the market is no be- 
(Continued on page 1102) 


‘below t 
‘the Erie income bonds which have 
.aectually.. been - outstanding for | 
‘nearly a year and a half. 





“RAILROAD 


SECURITIES 


One of the most pronotinced effects of the Supreme Court rail- 
road reorganization decisions handed down on Monday, March 15, 


was the immediate sharp rise of 


‘for Western Pacific first 5s, 1946. 


entirety by the court and “when 
rities was instituted the next day. 


By the end of the week the new® 
‘income 4s, carrying accumula- 
tions - of 18% for- back interest, | 
were bid at 71. 
ce of 53. or just slightly | 


This represented 
a “net” ‘ 
é current “net” price for 


Con- 
sidering the proposed new capital 
set up of Western Pacific, and the 


)general. feeling that by the time 
of consummation of reorganization } 
there may be no fixed interest | 


mortgage ranking ahead of the 
41%2%_ incomes, a net price of 53 
appears low on a long-term basis. 
Nevertheless, from a trading view- 
point, considering the general 
market level and the fact that the 
bonds are completely unseasoned, 


‘there would: not appear to be any | 
, considerable speculative appeal | 


left in the new income bonds. 
Much the ‘same is true of the 

preferred stock which was bid at 

43 by ‘the end of the week. It<is 


- indicated: that. there are accrued 


dividends ‘of about: $11.a share 
on this senior equity which would 
work out to a “net” evaluation 
of 32.. The .past earnings record 
of the: preferred. is not inspiring. 


‘There. are. extenuating . circum- 


stanées~ in that the record © for 
many’ years was distorted by ex- 
traordinary.. rehabilitation costs 
which have now resulted in a far 
greater operating efficiency and 
which should add permanently to 
the earning power of the stock. 
Also, industrial development in 
parts of the service area are con- 
sidered to have improved the fun- 
damental long-term prospects of 
the property. However, it seems 
optimistic to expect that these 
considerations, not subject to ac- 
curate measurement or definite 
proof, can have much market in- 


' fluence over the near term. The 


common -stock was bid at. 14% at 
the end of last week. 

On the basis of the above quo- 
tations, the old 5s, 1946, had an 
indicated value of approximately 
61%. The old bonds were selling 
at 57 to afford an arbitrage spread 
of only a little better than 7%. 
Appreciation from here on -will be 
confined to the gradual closing of 
this arbitrage spread as the plan 
is consummated, plus any further 
advance there. may be in _ prices 
for the new. “‘when issued” securi- 
ties. As stated above, there ap- 
pears: to be little likelihood of 
further substantial appreciation in 


approximately 25% in quotations 
This plan was upheld in its 
issued” trading in the new secu- 








New York Central 
Chicago, Rock Island 
| & Pacific R. R. Co. 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO. 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
WHitehall 3-3450 Teletype: N¥ 1-2050 | 








|| RAILWAY COMPANY 








MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 
(in reorganization) 


Minn. & St. Louis New Com., W.I. 
Minn. & a Louis New 2nd 4s, Ww. 


Minneapol is 6s 1932 © 

Minneapolis & Sc Lee te soar 
Ss oe s 48 

Minneapolis & St. Louie Se 1962 


lowa Central Ss 1938 
+ ae Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


neorporated | 
63 Wall Pm... New York, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











the new income 4s and 5% pre- 
ferred stock over the near, and 
perhaps: intermediate, term. 

The common’ stock, however, 
does appear to have further price 
enhancement potentialities be- 
tween now and the probable date 
of consummation of the plan, 
which might be late this year. 
Each point rise in the common 
stock would add only about a half 
point to the value. of the old 5s, 
1946. These old bonds are allo- 
eated 4.67 shares of new common, 
in addition to $400 of new income 


As. the new common is the only 


from’ current levels at this time, 
and price appreciation in the old 
bonds is largely. dependent.on fur- 
ther advances in the new securi- 
ties, holders of the old: first 5s 
would improve their appreciation 
prospects materially by switching 
into the ‘‘when issued”* new com- 
mon. 


the most phenominal beneficiaries 


4142s and $600 in new preferred. 


one of the new. securities which: 
seems likely to advance materially |' 





Western Pacific has been one of | 
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CANADIAN STOCKS 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Canadian Marconi 
| Kerr Addison 
Noranda Mines, Ltd. 
| Steep Rock Iron Mines 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. HAnover 2-0980 
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_ Bought —'Sold — Quoted | 


Information upon request 


VAN TUYL & ABBE’ 


72 WALL STREET, 4 
NEW YORK 











of the war traffic, and the excel+ 


lent physical condition into whic 
the properties had been put dur 
ing the trusteeship has allowed 
management to carry’ through 
particularly. large proportion 


‘the revenue gains to net. 


year it is‘inditated that earnin 
on the new common amounted 
roundly’ $18 a share after the ad= 
ditions and betterment deducti 
but before making adjustments - 
the increased‘ taxes that will ac- 
crue on the new capitalization: 
During the latter part of January 
it is believed that operations were 
adversely affectéd by weather 
conditions. Even at that net oper-+ 
ating income increased 150% over 
a year’ ago to $515,000. Certainly 
earnings this year should top $23 
a share on the new common and 
even under present: conditions a 
reorganization common stock 
should be entitled to sell at or 
at its annual earnings. 


Louis H. Whitehead Co. 

Louis H. Whitehead announces 
that he is continuing the business 
of Whitehead’ & Fischer formerly 
conducted by the late H. Franklin 
Fischer and himself. The firm i 
now known as Louis H. Whiteh 
Co. . q 

Formation of Louis H. White- 
head Co. was previously reported 
in the “Chronicle” of March 11. 


Central NJ Looks Good 


The current situation in general 
first mortgage 5s and 4s (coupon 
and registered) of the Central RR; 
of New Jersey offers interesting 
possibilities, aceording to Ward & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. Special reports prepared by 
the Research Department will be 
mailed upon request by Ward 
& Co. 
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We have. prepared a brief comparison of the 1942 
earnings of various railroads compared with those of 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


which we would be pleased to supply on request 
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; 1942 Earnings 


St. Paul Fire | and 
. * I s 
U. S. Bishantec Statistical Comparison 


AMKReGC 


Members New York Stock Exrchange 
and other leading exchanges 
1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone Dighy 4-2525 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Many students of bank stocks make it a practice to watch the 
Weekly deposit totals of New York City Clearing House banks in 
order to observe their growth or decline. This is done on the theory 
that the relative progress of the different banks throughout the year 
can thus be appraised. 

To some extent this is true, since the earning assets of banks 
tend to parallel the course of their ® ~{ 
deposits. But discrimination and 
judgment must be exercised, for 
the earnings characteristies of the ; 
different banks are quite dis- 


a 


Bulletin on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Steck Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—-NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 
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similar, -and- furthermore, such 
ther factors in the general situa- Bought - Sold - Quoted | 
tion as excess reserves, for ex-| | Analyred - Reviewed - Compared 


Special Bulletin and Beeklet Service | 
te Dealers & Brokers. 
odin” es 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (P. C. T.) 
Inquiries invited. Orders solicited. 


For the week ending Dec. 30, | .Butler-Hutf & Co. 


1942, net deposit totals of New , OF CALIFORNIA 
York City Clearing. House banks 210 Bie mS + ri eae 
were reported at $19,857,499,000, | x... be z neaiaee.. « 
and for the week ending March ial tiie ee 4 
it, 1943, $19,145,879,000. The de- ||| P®BETYPE L. A. 279 - L. A. 280 
cline between the two dates, 
amounted to $711,620,000 or 3.6%.} ber finaneing program. Net de- 
Over the same period total loans| posits of Clearing House banks 
end investments of New York} were reported at ‘$126,934,512.000 
City Federal Reserve Member | on Oct. 1, 1942 and $19,857,499,000 
ks moved from $16,642,000,000 | on Dec. 30, 1942. Over the same 
to $16.242,000,000, a decline of} period total loans and investments 
2.4%. The closeness of the per- | of New York City Member banks 
centage declines is striking espe-;moved from $13,980,000,000 to 
cially simee the two groups of | $16,642,000,000. Again, the per- 
banks are not identical. In the/ centage movement of the two sets 
main, however, beth groups com-j|of figures are closely comparable 


ample, have to be given consid-. 
eration. Nevertheless, the weekly 
Ceposit figures can serve as a 
helpful index. 




















prise the. same list of, leading! being. » 17.5% for, deposits and 
banks and trust companies, with; +19:0% ‘for loans and invest- 
relatively minor exceptions. ments. 

It is new of interest to turn to The experience of individual 


& period in which a _ substantial 
expansion in deposits and earn- 
ing assets occurred, viz: the last 
quarter of 1942, which period in- 


banks within these groups, how- 
ever, was quite varied, though all 
followed the same upward trend, 
as the following examples imdi- 





cludes the Government’s Decem- cate: 
Deposits Reported by Clearing House % 
Oct. 1, 1942 Dec. 30, 1942 Increase 
Bank of Manhattan $795, 258,000 $827,545,000 1 
Chase Nationa! 3,452,011,000 4,001,720,000 + 15.9 
Corn Exchange 412,473,000 496,511,000 + 20.4 
Irving Trust 784,744,000 870,435,000 + 10.9 
Manufacturers Trust 1,036, 753,000 1,209,337,000 + 16.6 
Wational City 2,861,820,000 3,412,267,00C + 29.2 
, Earning Assets Reported on 
Balance Sheets % 
Sept. 30, 1942 Dee. 31, 1942 Increase 
Bank of Manhattan $655,763,000 $711,127,000 + 8.4 
Chase National 2,939, 298,000 3,422, 368,000 + 16.4 
Corn Exchange 344,932,000 414,384,000 + 20.1 
Irving Trust . 708,093,000 793,498,000 +142.1 
Manufacturers Trust 866,123,000 1,042,879,000 + 20.4 
National City 2,465, 362.000 2,958,809, 000 + 20.0 


It will be noted that the percent | $15,000, and with another bank 
growth of earning assets approxi- only $5,000. The following. tabu- 
ynates very closely that of Geposits | lation serves to illustrate this 
with the exception of Bank of | point. 
Manhattan and Manufacturers | 
Trust, in which instances earning | 


* Earned on Earn- 
ing Assets, 1942 
(Net Operating 


assets expanded considerably Profits) 
faster than. deposits. This was oc- | Bank of Manhattan 0.67‘: 
easioned by the fact that, as of | Bank of - ats apo 
10/1/42, a lower percentage of | Central Hanover 0.62 
their reported deposits were in- | Chase National 0.49 
vested in loans and securities than | aay on 0.75 
in the case of the other’ four’ | First National” ed 
banks, while on Dec. 30, they | | Guaranty _____ 0.77 
were up to the average of the | Uving Trust 0.69 
anufacturers Trust 0.87 
group. | National City - 0.60 
It is significant that all of these New York Trust 0.73 
Public National ___ __ 
banks showed higher operating Unitea States Trust ez 
earnings in 1942 than in 1941, and | sigs 
furthermore, that their “indi-| “verse ------ 0.84 
cated earnings,” as calculated! It will be noted that Chase Na-| 


from their balance sheets, were tional received the lowest net re- 
higher for the fourth quarter of turn of 0.49%, First National the | 
1942 than for the third quarter, | highest of 1.73%, while Manu-'| 
and also than for the fourth quar-| facturers Trust with 0.87% ran 
ter of 1941. However, the effect of about average. These percentages | 
an expansion in earning assets on are calculated against earning 
the net operating profits of the | assets as reported at the mid-year, | 
various banks is anything but uni-| rather than at the beginning of | 
form. With one bank net profits the year or at the year-end, 


; | 


| Philadelphia © | 


Bank Stocks 
Central-Penn National Bank 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. 

- Girard Trust Co. 
Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives etc. 


ici 
a 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia 
Phila. Phone New York Phone 








| appreximation of the year’s aver-| 
| age. 

In 1941 the average net return, | 
on a lower volume of earning | 
assets, was slightly higher viz: | 
0.87% . Presumably in 1943, due-to | 
higher taxes and. expenses, and | 
also to the changing character of | 
earning assets, the net returr will | 
average lower than in 1942. But | 


the volume of earning assets; aug- | 
gram of the Government, :will-un- | 
to preduce higher net operating |. 


the lower rate of net return. 


By all means the student of 
bank stocks should study the) 
Clearing House reports on ‘de-| 
posits week by week. But he) 
should also bear in mind the ‘low | 
rate of return which the banks | 
will net on the Government’s war | 
issues, as well as the strikingly 
divergent profit results netted «by, 
each bank last year, as =| 


above. 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte — - 
Says—— 


(Continued from page” 1201) 
nevolent affair. Prices don’ tt 
stay, up there unless- they : 
mean to go higher. . Even: re-| 
actions are small. 
sell-off which threatens: ‘to bet 
come something bigger stops} 








is either followed by. dutiness. 
or outright rally. The answer i 
is that the present. market 
does not act like a “coming 
down” market. 
xt uk 

Techiticiane will tell you 
‘that bear markets don’t’ go 
down like bull markets go.up. 
The characteristics are entire- 
ly different. Yet this market 
has the characteristics of a 
bear market in its latent m- 
tensity. There is only .one 
answer to this. The panic at- 
tendant a market break «is 
now being built up for a-mar- 
ket upsurge. In simple - lan- 
guage it means. a strong. mar- 
ket with panic imfluences: 
dominating the advance. » Atk 
the signs of the past: week 
show too much foree .under- 
neath to cheek this rise any 
| further. 











+ * * 
| I am afraid the explosion | 


| will come soon.. Feeling. that 
way, I suppose I should ad- 


vise readers .to: jump. in and » 


buy any old stocks. Unfor- 
tunately I can’t bring myself 
to this. For even in a wild 
inflationary market there -will 
be stocks that will not go up 
as much as the market- 

28 aK * | 


A few sentences. back ’-I 





Locust 147T HAnover 2-2280 H 
Teletroe PH 257 ; 4 
_ 1 


mented by the war financing pro- | - 
doubtedly be sufficiently greater | 
profits per share of stoek despite | 


[i countries. 


A one-day: } 


_after one market session and }}: 





-Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. / 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£98,263,226 


{ 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia. and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817} 





Paid-Up Capital ___.___- 28,780,000 
Reserve Fund. _.__-~.-.~ 6,150,000 
Reverve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 
£23,710,006 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
seet..: 19628 - 2s £150,939,354 
K.B.E., 


oan ALFRED- DAVIDSON, 
- General .Manager 


‘Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 





The Bank of New South Wales fs the oldest 
atid’ largest bank jn Australasia. With over 
870. branches in ail States of Australia, ip 
‘New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea 
and- London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
“traders.and travellers interested In these 


LONDON OFFICES: 

29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 

throughout the U. 8. A. 





| Divectors, 
| day, a dividend of 50¢ per share was 





| DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Tis (ES 
Pacxinc ComMPpaANy 
March 17,°1943 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 267 
special meeting of the Board of 


held in Buffalo, N. Y., this 





Ata 


declared on the common stock of the 
Company,.payable March 31, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 20, .1943. 

R. M. WAPLEs, Secretary 


lational: Riaeae & Light Company 


$6 PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock..of National 
Power & Light Company has bsen declared 
for ‘payment May It, 1943, to holders of record 
at the close of business .April 15, 1943. 
ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Treasurer. - 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 109 


. } 
A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 17, 1943, for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1943, 
equal. to 2%. of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital. Stock 
of this Company by check on April 15, 
1943, so shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1943. 
The Transfer Books will:not be close 1. 


E. J. Beexetr, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 








SOUTHERN KAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, Pebruary 23, 1943. 
A dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share 
on 1,298,200 shares-of Cemmon steck of Scuth- 
ern Railway Company,. without par value, has 
teday been declared, out-of the surplus of net 
profits. of the Company for the fiscal vear 


| ended’ December 31; 1942, payable on Thursday, 


April. 1, .1943, to stockholders of record at- the 
elese of business Monday, March 8, 1943. 

Cheques in payment of this dividend w-.ll be 

mailed -to all stockholders of record at the 

addresses as they appear on the books ef the 

Company unless ctherwise instructed. in writing: 
Cc. E. A. McCARTHY, 

Viee-President: and Secretary. * 








“NATIONAL BANK 
‘- of EGYPT 


Po Hind Office Cairo 
pemront a No. b Cates 
fa Sa 5 $a Pot ee  arienk 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000;000 
=e FUND . . £3,000,000 





& ; ; “LONDON AGENCY 

se ana 7 King William Street, E. C. 
. Branches in all the 

; principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 
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because the aftermath of such 

an explosion is nothing to 

cheer about. It. will bring re- 

sults. that -may.-well prove 

more damaging than any| 

temporary monetary profits. | 
oo * oo 








Last week this column 
recommended raising of stops | 
in the stocks held by readers. | 
Of .the’ six mentioned, one, 
Air. Reduction, broke its fig- 
ure of. 43. . You originally 
bought this at 30. You can 
figure .your own ‘profit. 
the others. the stops still hold: 
I. repeat. them: Bethlehem 
Steel 61, Goodyear 31, Har- 
vester 62, Superheater 15 and 
U.S. Steel 52. 


% x 4 


* More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


expressed in this 
artiele:- do not necessarily at any|= 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presenied as 
those of the author only.] 


[The views 








Safanie Resigns | 
Murray D. Safanie resigned on | 
March ll.as a member of the| 


in | Said I am afraid the explosion Board of Governors of the New) 
for a year on $1,000,000 might be ‘order to obtain a simple yet fair will come soon. I say ‘‘afraid”’.. york Stock Exchange. 





UNITED ‘STATES SMELTING 
- REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 
The Pirectors have déclared.a quarterly diyie. 


demd of 144%. (87 “scents per share) ohotite 
Preferred: C apital Stotk, and a dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share on: the 
Common Capital Stock; eth payable on April 


155.1943. to. steckbolders of, recerd. at the 
close A business Apr if. 11943. oe 
»: EORCE MIXTER,. > 


Macch 23,1943 Treasurer. 
Pes wet ae 


Rises: Mer. in Stamford 
For Merrill Lynch Firm 


STAMFORD, CONN. — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
announce that Donald W: Evers 
has become associated with them: 
Mr. Evers will. be: manager of the 
Stamford, Conn., office which has 
been enlarged with a view to 
breadening the activities of ‘the 
firm in that city. 

Mr. Evers was formerly pro- 


/prietor of The Donald W. Evers 


Company. In the past he. was with 
Reynolds Co. and Arthur B. Tre- 
man & Co. 


MEETING NOTICES 





view York & Shoeineehn Reearte: 
Mining Company 





NOTICE OF 
STOCKHOLDERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual Meeting,of the. Stockholders of 

YORK AND HONDO 


MINING .COMPANY .will be held at.the office 
of the anges pg ved at ie age, ne*e8 No. 20 
Broadway, w 
April 7, 1943, at nos Suen ib M., 
the following 


Of | new 


¥, 
to consider 


and act upon matters: 

1. The election of ten Directors for the en- 
suing year; 

2. Continuihg. the employment. of «Ernst & 
Ernst .as the Company's auditors; 


3. The transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 


Rn ibe paspene of wee meeting, ee transfer 
$ e- Company w ec on noon, 
March, 27, 1943, wnt ten A: Me aell 8, 1943. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 
J. PERLMAN, Secretary. 
Data March 24, 1943. 


enmenomense a a — < 











VANADIUM CORPORATION | 
OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. ¥. © 
March 22, 1933. 


At .a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
teday a dividend of twenty-five cents per share 
was. declared, payable April 10, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:00 o'clock p. m., April 1, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 


P. J. _GIBEONS, Secretary. 
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banks in New York increased 15%, 


represent for the most part manu- 


The 15,000 banks of 
and hundreds of thousat 
the country do busin 
finances his fertiliz 
school child who pus 
war stamp. 
part of our da 
cing 1s winning 


For the last ten year 
influences, 
But . +. 
















either “by the public or by the 
banks. The -purehases’ by the pub- 
1940, to December, 1942, demand , levels.. This manufactured .pur-|}ic for ‘cash will ceaine caaiaied 
of reporting member | chasing power is very inflationary | and money: available for immedi- 
unless recaptured promptly by|/ate spending and thereby help 
and in banks outside of New York, | taxes, foreed savings or in some} hold inflation back for a‘ time. | 
~ During the first agente other way controlled. 
war finance demand deposits ' 
ef the reporting member banks Ger Federat Debt factured eredit and thereby in- 
have increased about 50%, which It has beem estimated by a care- | crease the inflation dangers. 
is not out of line with the in-| ful examination of the present 
erease in production. The banks, | known faets that the gross public| Present Prices and Purchasing 
however, are of necessity steadily | debt of the Pederal Government Power 
increasing their holdings of Fed-| will reach about $220,000,000,000 According to the U. S. Buréaw 
eral securities and deposit liabili- | during the fiseal year beginning} pf Labor (using August, 1939, as 
resulting therefrom. The)| July 1b, 1943, amd this takes into|a base of 100), on Aug. 31, 1942, 
commercial bank holdings of di-| consideratiom the present tax | the price of foods had risen to 186. 
rect United States obligations and | struetwre amd the probable out-} and industrial products to 153.1. 
obligations guaranteed by the U.S.| lays for war purposes. The total|thése prices have advanced 
Government increased $9,000,000,- | spending for war purposes for the} sharply during the past six months 
000. from, June 30 to December, | coming year is estimated at $100,- |\in many imstanees, and the index 
1942.. A further increase of more |,000,000,000 against $78,000,000,000 : 
than: $2,000,000,000 in December | for the current fiseal year. Nen- 
was expected. 


These purchases of Government | Necessity. The increase in the in- | 
bonds by the commercial banks! terest om the public debt alone 


(Continued from first page) 









, fis this time. 
.war spending will inerease some of 
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BANKS 


the U: S. have 
ids. of stockhold 


75 .900,000: depositors | 
ers. Mist ? people in 

ess with a bank. -- from the em . 
er purchases: through a bank: re Pe 
hes his dime through” the wie bers 
Banks are more than ever before aes at 
ily life -. and their increasing role in .W 


} admiration. 
for them an enhanced respect and 


and BANK STOCKS a 
n under discourag!ng 


e 
- hanks have be iscourag ns 
Ie ed*in their: earnmegs. 


which were naturally reflect 


what is happening 


ow 
— Do you kn es NOW? 


to bank earnin 
— Do you know WHY? 
— Wheat is the dividend outlook for 
bank stocks? 
_ What is the post- 


ks 
_— In short, are bank stoc 
INVESTMENT today? 


tions and many; others “a 
¢ important banks 


war picture? 
a GOOD 


=~ plus facts 


+. to these ques puis 
Phe answers n 40 of the nation 


and figures.on more tha k« Stock Survey» A careful 
re contained in our new Ban a kee sO a 

von 2 ig enable you to determine Vv : 

study of it should en dag your requirements. 


Department “C” 


bis surVey will be.sen 


‘ “th 
A opy of , [Frite or telephone 


| 1eRCE. PENNER & BEANE 
L PIERCE, PENNER & BEA 
MERRILL LYNCH, TIER of. Investment Securities 


tt ( ‘ties 
Brokers in Seeurztees and Cammodit J 


-o PINE SFREET ge a 
; UPTOWN OFFICE: 745 i 





| S 
ITED STATES WAR BOND 


The purchases by the commercial 
banks must be largely with manu- 


is .undeubtedly much higher at 


| “The National Industrial Confer- 
‘ence Board finds that using Au- 


; 
. ; |! gust, 9939, as a base of 100, that 
will be about $900;000,000: " In |'the combined cost of living had 


factured bank credit preduced by | SPite of the increasing taxes the 
deficit. Government financing, the | ¢stimated deficits for the fiscal 


total amount of which is now well|.year 1943 and “1944, ‘respectively, 
abeve $35,000,000,000 _ and -un-| will be about $62,000,000,000 and in the hands of the public and 
doubtedly headed for much higher ; $77;000,000,006. All ef these. defi- 


reached 118.6 in November of 1942. 


| -It-is-estimated that the differ- 
-enee between the spending power 


i**~ (Continued on page 1110) 
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“The Shape of Things to Come” 

Borrowing the above title from H. G. Wells, Calvin Bullock’s 
current. issue of Perspective paints in broad outline our post-war 
industrial future. Point is made of the tremendous stimulation that 
war imparts to the development of new inventions and improved 
techniques. 

“Research activities which in peacetime would ordinarily take 
years from test tube or planning 
board to commercial exploitation y————EEE= 
have ye ae a into the | | 
space ‘months as a result of 
the demands and disruptions of || Gene ral Bond 
war. Short-cut methods are of 








a 


re 





y os te taking precedence | 
over all others, the full benefits ) 
of these developments: will not be. A Class of Group Securities, Inc. | 
felt by the civilian population || i 
until the conflict has been); - Prospectus on Request 
brought to a successful conclu- | 





No detailed predictions are at- | 1 

tempted. However, the bulletin | GRC yA | FP 

draws a challenging conclusion || r eat as! 
of which the following shrewd, 63 WALL STREET—-NEW YORE 
observations are a part: | 


“History shows that great up- 
heavals and industrial revolutions 
such as may well come about 
after the war inevitably cause 
some casulaties. Those who keep : ; 
abreast ef the march of events go| 1m each period the Low-Priced 
Shays Bond Series outdistanced the In- 
on te greater prosperity; these ; : . 
who do not fall by the wayside. dustrial Average which, it must 


It is during such periods that new | >€ remembered, is an index of 


industries are born and the com- Stock prices. In the longer pe- 


img-era, according to all indica- ‘iod extending from Aug. 22, 
tions, will be no exception. Not 1940 to March 1, 1943 the Low— 
only will be post-war period | Priced Bond Series gained almost 
bring about many infant indus- third over the Dow-Jones 








ries with the movements of the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average for 
both a longer period and also for 
the first two months of this year. 





tries but many venerable busi- | *verage. 
nesses will enter a period of in-| This sponsor’s March 18 issue 


dustrial second childhood.” |of  Imvestment Timing analyzes 
i a ii the Supreme Court’s decision in 
eo aes . | the “St. Paul” rail reorganization 
Among the items discussed in | case. Of the itemized conclusions. 
ag ap ew nee See ‘as to the effects of the decision, 
-5 4 'we particularly like No. 3—“It 
performance record of Funda | practically eliminates the basis 
mental Ingertors, tines Dunkirk for uneound speculation in socks 
that fateful event Fundamental | Shasizes ioe ee” viscale an 
fout-performed’ the. Dow-J one s| scat Satan, Minas anena aan 
; S| teria; and it shou make for 
freee aare set sabi — ‘sounder underlying conditions in 
\ edtnaionanh: dak. dividendn. wai |e ee a 
|has risen 49.5%. This compares|,, DiS same bulletin forecasts 
with @ rise of 16.7% for the Dow- | the immediate trend of stoek 
-Jones Industrials. Im additiom,| Prices as follows: 
'Fumdamental has provided the. “Indications of strong resis- 
\imvester with a’ yield of better ‘tance to further advance have, 
| thaan 6% during this difficult pe- | this week, begun to be accom- 
riod. /panied by indications that public, 
: eport : ‘enthusiasm for the market was 
iia teem, a sm eee = waning a little. The protective. 
‘be welcome news to dealers and | St0P of 128 on the Dow-Jones In- 
investors alike has to do with the @UStrial Stock Average should be. 
form of future dividend checiks. retained. New long commitments 
In the past, dividend checks of | Should not be entered upon at 
ieewestrnest companies have beem| the present time unless the buyer 
vequired to carry a demand for|‘s Willing to assume the risk of 
information as to ownership on | "@ving, to sell at a less to carry, 
the reverse side. The Treasury | **em through a serious reaction.” 
Department, which had required “Inflation Hedge Stocks” is the 
this ownership certificate and had | title of another Keystone foldev. 
specified the wording to be used, Simple, direct, and attractively. 


: ‘ * | printed in two colors, the folder. 
has altered its regulations. “As a ie tee. sony 68. Kasmnne. Cane 


result,” states the Letter, “this ; ae ext 
obligation no longer applies to todian Fund “S4” in convincing. 
; 'fashion. For example, here is the 
such companies as those we rep- ; am} 
” _ | thumbnail deseription of the class 
resent. (Leng Company spen . 
sorship imeludes New York |°f stoeks included. 
Stocks, Inc.. Manhattam Bond, “Certain common stocks, be- 
Fund, Inc., and Fundamental In- cause of volatile earnings experi- 
vestors,. Inc.) -enee or leverage in their capital 
* * #*# | Structure, move much faster mar- 
In a memorandum, ““Low-Priced | ketwise than the average com~ 
Bonds in a Bull Market,” Na- mon stock. They move up faster, 
tional Securities & Research percentagewise, on advances— 




















“e+ & Be 


Corp. compares the performance and down faster on declines. 
of Nationat Low-Priced Bond Se- (Continued om page 1105) 
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_ Municipal News & Notes |__ . 


) Road »and bridge bonds of 58;Toronto Rejects Fund For 


counties, having an” aggregate 

value of $10,249,300, now may be Exchange Rate Payment 
edged as security for Kentuck : 

piedg funds’ on deposit in oer 4 fused recently to include $50,000 


serving as official depositaries, 


Was announced recently by Harry 
R. Lynn, State Local Finance Of- ; ‘ 
ficer. Mr. Lynn’s statement was /|©Us discussion of all aspects of the 


made after the Kentucky Count 


Debt Commission declared the is- | 28ainst reinserting the sum in the 


sues eligible for pledging by th 
banks under authority granted b 
a 1942 General Assembly Act. 


Pointing out that this is the 
first time that read and bridge 
bonds of any county had been 
approved for use as such col- 
lateral, Mr. Lynn ebserved that 
ene of the effects of the Act 
would be “the building of a bet- 
ter market for the county 
bonds.” Counties with better 
credit rating, he said, would be 
able to refinance their indebted- 
ness at lower interest cost. 


The approved bonds represent 
well over one-half of all the out- 
standing county road and bridge 
bonds, Lynn said. In all, we added, 
rie cumtaating ng eae $50,000. Controller Lewis Duncan |©WN account. 
yi 30, without allowances for 
sinking funds. The bonds are pay- 
able from special 20-cent-a-$100 


assessed value bond-retirement 
taxes. 

Bonds may be approved for 
the State funds’ security, Lynn 
said, if during a fiscal year “the 
revenue from the 20-cent levy 
exceeds by at least 5% the 
amount required to meet all 
principal and interest as it falls 
due on the bonds annually.” 
Approval of the 58 counties’ 
bonds, Lynn declared, “indicates 
that the State thinks they are 
sound.” He said the Commis- 
sion attempted to include in its 
first list all eligible counties, 
but that inadvertently it might 
have left out some which will be 
found to have the minimum 
qualifications. 

“The approved list,’ Lynn said, 
“eontains recent refunding issues 
ef several counties, which are 
eligibie, but does not include a 
small amount of older, unrefunded 
bends of such counties.” 


Counties whose bonds are on 
the approved list are: 

Adair, Anderson, Bell, Boyle, 
Breathitt, Bullitt, Butler, Callo- 
way, Campbell, Carter, Christian, 
Clinton, Crittenden, Daviess, El- 
Hiett, Floyd, Franklin, Fulton, 
Garrard, Grant, Grayson, Green, 
Greenup, Harlan, Hickman, Hop- 
kins, Jackson, Johnson, Kenton, 
Lawrence, Lewis, Lincoln, Logan, 
Lyon, McCracken, McCreary, 
Meade, Menifee, Mercer, Mon- 
ree, Montgomery, Morgan, Muh- 
lenberg, Nicholas, Ohio, Owen, 
Pike, Pulaski, Rockcastle, Rus- 
sell, Scott, Shelby, Union, War- 
ren, Washington, Webster, Whit- 
ley .and Wolfe. 


Shields & Co. Issues 
Housing Bond Guide 


Institutional and individual in- 
vestors should find extremely in- 
formative and valuable the 12- 
Page questionnaire recently 
issued by Shields & Co., New 
York, dealing with answers and 
cemment pertaining to the special 
diversified tax exemption and 
other features of local housing 
bends. The data represent an im- 
portant contribution toward a bet- 
ter understanding of the invest- 
ment merits of this still relatively 
new type of security, which is rated 
equally with thé highest grade of 
State and municipal bonds. 

Only $6,000,000 par value of 

nal permanent housing 
authority financing remains to be 
completed during the war period, 
imvelving an issue of the Chicago 
-Housing Authority, according to 
Shields & Co., quoting advices 
received from the Federal Publie 


=_— = 











VIRGINIA. . a D. IVEY ; 
Wire Bids on. ae par ts age 
ea “ths meee VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA || Sevinas 
t i ouncil re- 
| vecontinn der aeibade NORTH and SOUTH Book 
it;in the 1943 budget estimates to 
; provide domiciliation of certain CAROLINA an res 
City of Toronto bonds after vigor- MUNICIPAL BONDS question that 
y | Situation. The vote was 10 to 9 F. W. bps mitre 


CRAIGIE&CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Bell System Teletype: RH 83 & 84 
Telephone 3-9137 


e | estimates. 

y Members supporting reinser- 
tion of the sum contended the 
city has a “moral obligation” to 
pay the funds. Their assertion 





than ever be- 
fore is sound 
thinking and 
planning — if 
we are to. es- 
cape the con- 








was based on letters written 
several years ago by city offi- 
cials assuring bondholders the 
debentures could be redeemed 
in either British sterling or dol- 
lars. At that time the step was 
said to be taken “to suit the 
convenience” of the purchasers, 
although the bonds originally 
were made payable only in 
sterling. The $50,000 would pay 
the difference in exchange rates. 


coupon bonds. Bids may be 
conditioned upon a legal opinien 
te be obtained and paid for at 
the successful bidder’s expense. 


Major Sales 
Scheduled 





came before’ City Council, provi-{8enerally speaking, are usually 
sion was made for payment of the |@cquired by institutions for their 


March 25 
Vista County. 


attacked the legality of such pro- 
cedure, and further maintained |¢690,000 Buena 
there was no “moral a lowa. 

ity” to pay the money: Then the 

estimates were sent back to Board $500,000 Cherokee County, Iowa. 
of Control. When they returned to r py pg EN bidder 
City Council the $50,000 sum had wed Syndicate headed by Blyth & Co., 
been deleted. Inc., New York. 


3 For Bi March 26 .- 
a ae ps Mp ‘Senihe a $1,400,000 Greenville, S. C. 


Previous award made to E. H. ‘Pringle & 


City Comptroller Joseph P,. Mc-/|Co., Charleston, and second high bid 
4 : P . made by R. S. Dickson & ‘Co., Charlotte, 
Goldrick will receive sealed bids and Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 


until noon on March 31 for $10,- | account. 

660,000 3% city serial assessment | $4,850,750 Ohio (State of) 
bonds now held in various munic-| Offering consists of various local munic- 
ipal sinking funds. Proceeds of | ipals now held by State Teachers Retire- 
the sale will be invested in the | ™°™* System. 
forthcoming Treasury bond offer- 
ing and thus permit a larger sub- 
scription than the city would 
otherwise be able to make. 


The city’s offering consists of 
$7,160,000 bonds of July 1, 1940, 
due $1,790,000 yearly on July 1 
from 1944 to 1947, inclusive, 
$3,500,000 of issue of July 1, 
1941, maturing $700,000 each on 
July 1 from 1944 to 1948, inclu- 
sive. The bonds are registered 
and are not interchangeable for 





March 29 
$1,000,000 West Virginia (State of) 


Previous award made to Union Securities 
Corp., New York, and ‘Associates, aiid 
second high bidder was a syndicate headed 
by Lazard Freres & Co., New York. 


March 31 
$3,500,000 Mobile, Ala. 


Previous award by the city to account man- 
aged by Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


$10,660,000 New York City 
Offering of assessment bonds’ now owned 
by various municipal furids. 


April 6 
$800,000 Central Peoples’ Utility 
District, LineoiIn County, Ore. 

















Program To Salvage Fiscal 
And Monetary Solvency 


(Continued from first page) 


agement of our post-war debt. I; that a much more conservative 
agree with him that the debt can|solution of our post-war fiscal 
and should be} problems is possible. 


paid. off in 

terms of pres- AN ANONYMOUS BANKER 
‘ent dollars. I agree entirely with Dr. Spahr. 
As a practical 
person, how- 
ever, it- is 
necessary for 
me to adjust 
myself, per- 
sonally and 
b usinesswise, 
not to what I 
think can 
and __ should 
happen, 
rather to I do not know that those re- 
what I think/ sponsible for. the long: period of 
will happen.! increasing inflation. fully realize 
I have not! what it means: In fact, I am sure 
the remotest | that some of them feel that “itis 
faith that the , innocent; and, like other spend- | 
But we have go so far in the| thrifts, can’t believe that there 
outline of action indicated by Dr.!is a day of reckoning coming: 
Spahr will be foHowed. I am!Days of wild inflation and de- 
much more certain that we face|spair are ahead for the American 
a post-war “normal” budget of people unless something like ‘Dr. 
from $25,000,000,000 to $30,000,- | Spahr’s recommendation is fol- 
, I anticipate this, al-|lowed out. .. ' 

though at the same time I wholly But we have gone so far-in the 
disapprove of. it. inflation.cycle that it seems’ to. 


vail. It is acaiamity that We have 
not had such sound economists as 
Dr. Spahr or Dr. Kemmerer of 
Princeton to guide.our Govern- 
ment finances. But we have not, 
and the penalty that we must 
pay for some of the things. that! 
have been done in the past ten 
years, and that are now. being 
done, is a very heavy one—but} 





Jos. Stagg Lawrence 





In the following we list the is- 
sues of $500,000 or more which, 
at this writing, make up the cal- 
endar of further sales. We do not 
When the 1943 estimates first|imclude note offerings as these, 


I doubt that his’ views will -pre- | 


but] inevitable, I believe. qd. 


me highly improbable that any-| 
a think De. Spat bes doses 'ooe wilt be found Whe wil bel? 


sequences of 
what has hap- 
pened in the 
last ten years. 


AN ANONYMOUS BOSTON 
BANKER 


H. D. Ivey 


this country. 


of the voters of this country. 


CROCKER 
President, 


Bank of San 
Francisco 


article by Dr. 
Spahr _ and 
believe that 
there is “dan- 
ger ahead 
from the cur- 
rency manip- 
ulators” un- 
less the pub- 
lic is properly 
informed. 





Wm. W. Crocker 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
Chairman, 
General Motors Corporation 


While I can not in any sense 
of the word boast as a monetary 
expert—as my experience has 
been almost 
entirely in 
. industry—yet 
- it seems clear 
to me that 
the proposals 
in the article 
’ by Dr. Spahr 
are .soundly 
conceived and 
“highly desir- 
able. I have 
no fault to 
‘to find with 
them; in. fact, 
so far ‘as-my 
understanding 
of such prob- 
lems goes, 
oe ge aig ee -they would 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. be entirely 
, - aeceptable to 
me, and I shall be gratified if they 


formed the basis of a post-war 
financial national policy. The 
trouble, I fear, is that that will 
not be the case. 


_-- WELLIAM J, MENSCH 
Minseh, MoneH & Co., 
‘New. York: City 


%. 


- 











Housing Authority. 


of sensible - citizens to the fact 


inflation and’ devaluation, -—--~ 


This «“Creeping .Greenbackism”’ 





I must agree quite fully with 
Dr. Spahr’s conclusions about the 
present policies and objectives of 
those who have been in control 
in Washington over many years. 
For some time I have felt that 
this philosophy was the greatest 
danger which the people of. the 
United States face at the present 
time. I cannot help believing that 
the fundamental policy of free 
enterprise and sound economics 
has been a vital contribution in 
the past to the high standard of 
living and the happiness of a 
large majority of the people of 
I hope that the 
views expressed by Dr. Spahr for 


restoring these fundamentals for 
our future can be carried out and 
the danger of the present philos- 
ophy impressed upon the majority 


WILLIAM W. 


Crocker . First 
National 


I am in ac- 
cord with the 









































































because ‘it,is so 


uable publi- 
cation. wil. 
continue. to 
hammer at it. 

_I find it dif- 
ficult to eval- 
uate the’ ef- 
fect of a huge 
national debt 
owned within 
our own coun- 
try, but have 
‘}not gone along 
with. those 
who réegard 
the burden 
beyond our 
ability to bear. 
I judge that 
Dr. Spahr’s 
position is the 
same in that 
he speaks of putting our debt in 
the form of a permanent debt at 
low interest rates. 
for the debt service are collected 
from our own people and the in- 
terest and retirement paid back 
to our own people, I would ven- 
ture a guess that its chief effect 
will be somewhat inflationary 
through increasing the velocity of 
our money, and beyond that 
without great effect on our econ- 
omy. 

I wish you would have Dr. 
Spahr or some other writer dis- 
cuss that particular subject some 
time in the near future. 


HENRY M. 
DAWES 


President, 
The 
Pure Oil 
Company 


I have read 
Dr. Spahr’s 
article on.sal- 
vaging fiscal 
and monetary 
solvency. It 
impresses me 
as being both 
common sense 
and common 
honesty, and 
is certainly 
clearly put. 





William J. Minsch 





Henry M. Dawes 


LEWIS H. BROWN 
President, Johns-Manville Corp. 


.. . I have the highest regard 
for Dr. Walter H. Spahr, profes- 
sor at New York University. He 

‘ knows a great 
deal more 
about this 
subject than I 
do. He is a 
monetary ex- 
pert and I am 
a business 
man. ... 

However, in 
the light of 
the above 
comments, I 
would like to 
say that I 
think the pro- 
gram he out- 
lined is the 
one that I 
would like to 
see followed. 
, From a real- 
istic. standpoint I may be too pes- 
simistic. ,1 am. inclined to believe 
that instead of following this pro- 
gram we -are. more apt to. find 
ourselyes with a creeping infla- 
tion that will bring. about greatly 
inereased prices over the next ten 
or fifteen years. 

‘This, of course) means. currency 
depreciation, and’ depreciation of 
bond values in terms of purchas- 
ing power. We all know what 
this will;do-to us, and I hope it 
can be prevented., So far I do not 
see any evidence on the part of 
Government sufficiently strong to 
counteract the influences towards 


Lewis H. Brown 


inflation and devaluation. 


The New Deal cannot go on for- 


ever, and perhaps when we see 
-+the.character. of the: people who 
are to take. over we may be able 
to" appraise more a¢curately the 
“enesthilie-~- --4..maintaining sound 
“is;-as~Dr.Spahr~ points’ out,* ter-: fiscal policies, ..-- -——.._— 


al wa 


pages, 








» and I hope -your~val- | 
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Using Excess Profits Tax to Hlustrate Need for 
Portfolio Analysis 

The salesman of intangibles is forced to rely upon the spoken 
word to a greater extent than those engaged in the distribution of 
tangible articles. The securities salesman is primarily a purveyor 
of ideas. The automobile salesman, for instance, can guide you 
along the side of a shiny new car and say, “Get in and see how 
smoothly she rides.” The security salesman can only approximate 
such an enticing reality by painting a word picture. 

Nevertheless, there are sales tools that take the place of the 
actual products which are shown to the prospect in other lines of 
endeavor that salesmen of intangibles can use to good advantage. 
For instance;there are pictures or there are maps-and charts which 
take the place of complicated columns of figures and they make a 
presentation of facts much more readily understood and acceptable. 

Sometimes a heavy black or a blue pencil and a piece of scratch 
paper in the hands of a skillful salesman goes a long way toward 
conveying an idea where the spoken word would only serve to com- 
plicate things. We have in mind a method of illustration which a 
certain successful salesman uses to convey to his prospects just how 
much they might gain by having him turn over to his statistical 
department their various portfolio holdings for review and analysis. 
He uses the excess profits tax and its effect on earnings as one of 
his sales points. 

But try and explain the workings of this tax to those who are 
unfamiliar with its effect upon common stock earnings. This isn’t 
exactly a simple thing to accomplish. Yet this salesman not only 
makes it all crystal clear with a few simple figures which he sets 
down on a piece of scratch paper but he also turns the prospect’s 
newly discovered understanding of the effect of these excess profits 
taxes on his holdings INTO A REASON FOR MAKING A CHECK- 
UP AND AN ANALYSIS. 

After he has gone through a portion of his sales presentation 
wherein he stresses the importance of an analytical review he brings 
out this matter of the excess profits tax. He asks a few questions 
that are designed to quicken his prospect’s interest in the subject. 
For instance, he might say, “Have you noticed how some common 
stocks just seem to stand still in the market while others in the same 
industry seem.to move right ahead?” Then he asks for a piece of 
scratch paper and while he writes a large figure 5 he says, “That’s 
where this tax matter comes in, As you know, Mr. Prospect, the 
way this excess profits tax works out for some companies it’s no 
wonder their stock is pegged down while others move ahead. Then 
he writes a large 40% underneath and he shows where the normal 
and surtax leaves company A with a net available for dividends of 
$2.00 per share. Then he says, ‘“‘Now let us suppose that this same 
company has a limit for tax purposes under this law of $5.00 per 
share before the normal and surtax.” While he is saying this he 
makes another large figure 5 on the other side of the paper. Then 
he goes on: “But, you see, even should this company, earning five dol- 
lars more next year or a total of ten, let’s take a look at what will 
happen. On the five dollars of additional earnings Uncle Sam comes 
along and deducts another 93%.” After he says this he writes a 

re103-underneath the second 5::' Then he multiplies out 
and puts the result, which is 4.65 underneath. His pad now looks 
like this: 
5. 5. 
40% .93 


2.00 4.65 


Our salesman goes on: “This 4.65 is what the tax collector takes 
out of the second 5 your company has earned. Now all the company 
has left after these greatly increased earnings have been subjected 
te the excess profits tax is 35 cents. It’s no wonder that this com- 
mon stock can’t move ahead—of course, you can see how important 
it is, Mr. Prospect, that such a condition shouldn’t be present in any 
ef your holdings,” ete., etc. This is only a rough illustration of how 
the tax works, it’s true—yet, it is correct for all practical purposes 
and it does MAKE THINGS CLEAR—which is the main idea. 


This salesman, by the way, is doing a real service for his clients. 
Few people, even today, know the first principles of investment pro- 
cedure—they want to know more—they don’t wish to admit they 
know so little, and the wise salesman is the fellow who leads instead 
of shoves. He makes customers first and then he makes sales—and 
it pays dividends for both his eustomers and for him. 


Investment Trusts — 








discussion of “Purchasing Power 
Trend” is the topic of MIfET’s 
-Brevits. We quote: 


(Continued from page 1103) 


“This volatile class of common } 


stocks, which normally rises most 
rapidly during the last half of a 
bull market, therefore provides 
much greater inflation protection, 
per dollar of investment, than 
do higher-priced and _.slower- 
moving stocks.” az 

The current issue of Keynotes 
earries an adaptation of Key- 
stone’s famous. “classes of securi- 
ties’ principle for guidance -in 
selecting investments. appropriate 
to one’s needs. The classes are 
divided into the following cate- 
gories: Reserves, Income, Income 
& Growth, Growth. In using the 
table, the investor simply checks 
or places an appropriate percent- 
age figure alongside those cate- 
gories which meet his major in- 
vestment purposes. ._ The adjacent 
columns list . the. corresponding 
Series . of Keystone Custodian 
Funds .and. give data .on. yearly 
price. range and approximate rate 
of return. ~ be 


~ . ~ oP . Sms 
An: interesting .andcenlightening 


“A few months before. the 
United States entered. the: present 
world conflict we published a 
chart showing the purchasing 
power of. the dollar during the 
first World War atid the corré- 
sponding trend of purchasing 
;power during the present World 
War. Our conclusion at that time 


was ‘so far, not so good’—our con- 
clusion now is ‘so far, not too bad.’ 
'; “|. The following chart shows 
that during the first few years of 
World War I the purchasing power 
of the dollar declined from about 
146 to 80, or over 45%. On the 
contrary, the purchsing power of 
the dollar since the outbreak of 
the present war has only declined 
from about 126 to a little under 
100, or less than 21%. Also, there 
was a distinct check in the de- 
cline shortly after the principal 


_| eentrols were put into effect early 





last spring.” 





-- Our Reporter’s 


(Continued from first page) 
least four banking groups would 
enter tenders for the issue. 


Next Monday bids will be 
weighed for the year’s largest 
public utility offering to date, that 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co., which is marketing $52.000,- 
000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. At last reports it looked 
as if bidding for that issue would 
be limited pretty much to two 
substantial banking groups. 


Relieving the Strain 


Underwriters who contemplated 
participation in both deals were 
quite relieved when the Public 
Service Co. of New Hampshire 
asked the SEC to permit to re- 
ceive bids within less than the 
10-day period required under the 
rules. : 


A week ago it was feared that 
both the New England issue and 
the offering ef Puget Seund 
Power & Light would be made 
on the same day, that is, next 
Monday. 

But upon getting SEC approval 
of its revised financing program, 
the New England utility’s piea to 
advance the date of opening of 
its bids was permitted, thus en- 
abling the company to break up 
what promised to be a “double- 
header.” 


High-Grades No Problem 


The chief complaint of dealers 
these days is still their inability 
to obtain sufficient top-grade liens 
to satisfy the demand that is 
around. 

Not that the investment frater- 
nity seeks or desires any serious 
letdown in the market, for that 
is far from the case. Rather they 
would like to see a little more 
in the way of new material avail- 
able to potential buyers. 


As it is now, the difficulty is 
in filling bids from the limited 
supply available. Gilt-edge pa- 
per meves out immediately upon 
its appearance. One dealer, to 
shew the temper of the market, 
recently placed a small block of 
utilities, having about an eight- 
year run to maturity, on a 
2.10% basis. 


Secondary Offerings Grow 


The secondary marketing of se- 
curities has proved a welcome 
outlet for the energy of under- 
writing firms during the lean pe- 
riod of new bond offerings since 
the turn of the year. 

Such operations have been un- 
usually active within the last fort- 
night, and have involved several 
sizable blocks of stocks of long- 
prominent companies. 


Most recent was the market- 
ing of the last portion of a block 
of some 300,000 shares of capital 
stock of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., seld by the estate of the 
late Edgar Palmer, presumably 
for tax purposes. 


This involved the public offer- 
ing of 90,000 shares following di- 
rect sales early this month of 
195,000 shares to the St. Joseph 
Lead Co. and 10,000 shares to an- 
other interest. 


Standing By for Treasury 


Insurance companies, like other 
institutional investors, are in large 
nreasure standing by preparing for 
participation ‘in the impending 
Treasury financing. 

But efforts of the life com- 
panies to improve the quality of 
their existing holdings, through 
switches, are by no means lacking. 
In fact, such business accounts for 
a goodly portion of the daily busi- 
ness of bond dealers. 


Such activities naturally place 
the companies. on both sides of the 
market, making it difficult to see 
how they balance out, but gener- 
ally speaking the net change in 
portfolios from such operations is 
not considered as important. . 





| We offer, subject: 
| $200,000 ~ = 
| 


Dominion of Canada 
3% Bonds—due Jan. 15, 1967 


Price 100.75 and interest 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incerporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-920 


CANADIAN SECURITIES 


‘By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


With investors more tax conscious than ever before, an article 
published’ recently by a leading American finan¢ial advisory and 
Statistical organization on the subject of Canadian estate taxes is 
likely to impair unduly the cause of Canadian securities in this 
country. 

The article stresses the im- © 
portance of investors arranging | ities afforded currently by Cana- 
their portfolios in such manner (dian securities. In general, the 
as not to expose themselves to dynamic growth factor in the. 
“extravagant” tax liabilities. It |economy of that country should 
is then suggested that unneces- | be sufficient to interest investors 
sary inheritance taxes can be (in the possibilities of Canadian 
avoided by alert investors. Both | corporations: To this must be 
of these points are, of course, (added the present official 10% 
well taken, although it is doubt- discount for the Canadian Dollar 
ful that they will add fresh | which is reflected in the price of 
grist to the mill of the expe- | Dominion securities. The almost 
rienced security holder. inevitable return of the Canadian 
These generalizations are fol-| Dollar to par is an additional in- 
lowed by a discussion of Canadian|ducement for considering this 
estate laws in their application to | field. 

American holders of Canadian se-| Jeading Canadian Securities 


curities. The facts, as presented | having Transf i 
in the article, are that the stocks Geta Staten te 9. ie the 
of Canadian chartered corpora- Aluminium Ltd.. ¢ommon a 


tions owned by resident citizens m4 
of the United States, are subject | Preferred, Pennsylvania; Cana- 
to Canadian estate taxes, unless | i@n Pacific, common, New York; 
(1) the stock is transferable out- ange Dl eS ee =— 
side Canada, (2) stock certificates Rangeaiian wand ¥. Brees ‘Mawr oon 
are physically located outside -? ’ ? 
Canada .and. transferable  (en- safe st tery of Canaan eH bse 
dorsed in blank) at time of death, New York. pa Michis, : ant . 
and (3) the American owner was ti : Ni re ee, ee 
a resident of the state in which cecrad “a — “cs Hivere coed co 
the transfer office of the ‘Canadian | “°'CO, NCW *OFK; kiram Waixer~ 
Gooderham & Worts, common, 


company is maintained. New ‘York: Wri 
: ght Hargreaves 
In other words, certain Cana- Mines, common, New York. 


dian stocks would be subject to 
Forms Lapham, Rollins Co. 


Canadian estate taxes as well as 
those of our own country if held 
by an American‘investor at the 
time of death. Others would not. Bag an ocamygee 5 RT gested sc 
Any reputable, dealer in Canadian have formed Lapham, Rollins ang 
securities is glad to. advise which Compan with - offices in the 
securities fall in each category. State Tower Building. Mr. Lap- 


Just. how unimportant this : 
question of Canadian estate taxes oe be tee proprietor of 


is in relation to holdings of Cana- 
dian securities in this country 
may be seen from the following 
considerations. 


1. The great bulk of Canadian 
securities consists of Dominion, 























Asiel To Admit Werner 


Louis J. Werner will become a 
partner in Asiel & Co., 11 Wall 
raul Street, New York City, members 
Dominion-guaranteed, Provincial | of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and Municipal bonds. American|as of today. Mr. Werner will act 
holders of these securities are not/as alternate on the floor of the 
subject to Canadian estate taxes. | Exchange for Jacob C. Stone. 

2. A substantial number of the 
most important Canadian corpo- | \-~———— area ne ee 
rations (see list below) maintain 
transfer offices in the United 
States. American purchasers of 
their securities need not be sub- 
ject to Canadian estate taxes. 


Canadian 
3. Securities of Canadian cor- 
porations which do not. maintain 
transfer offices in this country B on d S 
may be purchased: by American : 
institutional investors, trust funds, 
etc., without suffering penalty of 
any kind by reason of Canadian oe } 
estate taxes. Private Wire to Toronto } 
And yet the implication of the 
article, expressed in the warn- 
ing that investors “arrange their 
portfolio in such manner as not 
to expose themselves to ‘extra- 
vagant’ tax liabilities” is such 
as to cast a shadow of doubt 
over the entire field of Cana- 
dian securities. Insofar as Amer- 
ican investors are thereby de- 
terred from seeking out and 
availing themselves of worth- 
while opportunities in the a 
pam web ra the statement is Boston - Chicago - Bhi iphia 
‘s This column has previously dis- San Francisco : 
Lcussed the investment opportun- | l— ~ } 
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porations, 


Griswold at Lafayette 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Michigan’s Largest 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


* 


A safe and profitable place for reserve funds of cor- 


individuals, estates. Member Federal Home 
Loan Bank and Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Statement on request. 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 


Assets over $12,000,000 








Highland Park Branch 
12834 Woodward Ave. 
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Savings & Loan League Military Memberships 
And Hospitality Centers Here & Abroad 








“Military memberships” in the American Savings and Loan In- 
stitute were authorized by the board of trustees of the Institute at a 
recent meeting in Chicago, it is announced by Charles L. Plumb, 
New York City, President of this educational branch of the national 


organization. 


Several hundred staff members of savings. and loan 


associations and cooperative banks now in the services are already 


im @ position to take advantage of ?—————_——_——__— 


the plan whereby savings and loan 
hospitality centers will stretch 
across the Atlantic. 

Official military membership 
cards are now being distributed 





loan hospitality centers, éciginated 
in Great Britain through the Brit- 


ish Building Societies’ Institute, 
the English counterpart of the 


American educational system for 


for former students im the insti- the business. Local liaison officers 
tute. The plan, along with the | will be appointed in various cities 
idea of establishing savings and | in this country to develop the fa- 


Safe 


since 


1888 


ASSETS 
December 31st, 1942 


$6,388,700.30 
MUTUAL HOME 


Federal Savings & Loan Ass’n 
JOEL. W. LESLIE, Pres. 
88 Market Ave., N. W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















with us. 











ACCOUNTS INSURED— 
DIVIDENDS ASSURED! 


Surplus funds of corporations, trusts and in- 
dividuals earn regular dividends when placed 
All accounts are insured up to $5000. 


PEOPLES FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 
GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS ST. 








Since 1890 


Home Financing | 


| Conservative ) 


Investments 


Assets $12,951,576.93 





’ 


SAVINGS & 
LOAN COMPANY fT 


CAPITO 


Home Office: LANSING, MICH. 
Branch Offices: DETROIT - PONTIAC 











DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


bi they are stationed nearby. 


Savings 


March 29 of this year marks 
try whieh has meant so much to 


than the average person realizes. 


However, 1887 was not the be-© 
ginning of savings and loan asso- |, 
eiations in this State. 
association in 
Michigan _was 
organized un- 
der the gen- 
eral laws in 
1868. It was 
inspired bya 
Jackson mer- 
chant follow- 
ing a busi- 
ness’ trip to 
Philadelphia. 
While there he 
became inter- 
ested in this 
moevement,;) 
which» star 
at. Frankford; 
Pa., Jan. 3, 
1831, a little 
more than 112 
years ago, and 
was spreading rapidly throughout 
New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States. 


State-Federal Chartered 


About the time of the adoption 
of the law regulating these asso- 
eiations in the State, the move- 
ment spread over the State and 
associations were incorporated in 
Bay City, Grand Rapids, Kala- 





G. H. Lengenecker 


was amended requiring the pub- 
lishing of annual reports, the 
first one being published in 
1896. Again in 1897 the law was) 
amended providing for annual 
examinations and supervision of 
the associations. 

Since that time the State-char- | 
tered associations have been, with- 
out interruption, under super- 
vision of the + Dapertnert of State. | 


mames will be given to military 


members so that they may get in | 


teuch with these liaison men when 
It is 
anticipated that American savings 
and loan men in England, where | 
the hospitality centers are already 
established, will realize special 
benefits from thse plan, since the 
need will be more keenly felt) 
there for acquaintanceship with 
men with whom there is a start- 
ing point of something in com- 
mon, such as employment in a 
similar business. 

There are several thousand per- 
sons now in the empley of these 
American thrift and home financ- 
ing institutions who have studied 
with the American Savings and 
Loan Institute in the past 20 years 
and as an increasing number of 
these men go imto the armed 
forces this year, the Military 
Membership plan will be of ser- 
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LARGEST INSURED SAVINGS & LOAN ee 
ASSOCIATION IN MICHIGAN 


Semi-Annual Dividends Without a 
Single Interruption for Half a Century 


STANDARD SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIAT 


Griswold at Jefferson . 
MEMBER FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


*« 


1693 


Randolph 0692-3 


vice to more and more. 


. 
a 


Michigan and which has contributed probably more to its growth 


then Governor of Michigan, signed the bill that gave immediate 
effect to the statute regulating. building, savings and loan associa- 
tions and their activities in this State. 


The first | 


ted; 


mazoo, Jackson, Lansing, Port 
Huron, Saginaw, and _ several) 
smaller cities. In 1895 the law 


cilities of the centers and thair | 


Ge nes ee es | 
| A Safe Place To Invest Since 1897 





the 56th anniversary of an indus- 
the building of this great State of 


On March 29, 1887, Cyrus G. Luce, 





There are also federally char- 
tered associations provided by an 
act of Congress in the year 1933. 
These associations are examined 
annually and under supervision 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

The object of these associations, 
whether chartered by the State 
or the Federal Government, which 
are practically identical in oper- 
ation, is to promote thrift by pro- 
viding. a convenient -and..safe 
‘method for people to save and in- 
vest money and to provide for 
the sound and economical finane- 
ing of homes. 


«The gréwth of the’ associations 
‘in Michigan’ was: very ‘slow, from 
their inception~ until 1915, at 
which time there were 65 asso- 
eiations, with assets of $27,696,- 
545. Today there are in this State 
71 associations, with assets total- 
ing $136;139,308 as of last June 30. 
Is it any wonder that the build- 
ing, savings and loan associations 
have prospered and multiplied 
until today every large city in 
this State can boast of having one 
or more institutions. It is not 
only the large cities that are serv- 
iced by these thrift and home 
financing institutions, but the 
smaller ones as well, with popu- 
lations ranging as low as 2,000. 


The savings and loan industry 
in this country is 112 years old 
and 65 years old in this State. 
rhe business, which has for its 
motto, “The American Home, the 
| Safeguard of American Liberties,” 
lis one of America’s fundamental 
institutions. It has made more 
/home owners than all other fi- 
nancial institutions put together, 
until today there are more than 
7.000 such associations in the 
| United States with total resources 
of more than $6,000,000,000. 


Does Huge Home Building Jeb 


In addition to the more.than 
800,000 homes that these associa- 
tiens have built and financed in 
Michigan, they are foremost in 
the encouragement of thrift and 
\the habit of saving that has been 
acquired by many more thousands 
of our citizens. The earnings that 
have been paid to these savers in 
| the form of dividends will amount 
to many millions of dollars. Sav- 
ings and loan associations are mu- 
tual as to earnings and are prin- 
cipally known as the working- 
man’s institutions, sinee more than 
95% of the investment of these 
associations is loaned om owner- 
occupied homes. 


| By act of Congress, in 1932, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
was ereated te provide a home 
mortgage credit reservoir of funds 
for long-term loans to the savings 
|and loan associations that be- 
hecome members of the system by 
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315 S. BURDICK STREET 














Inquiries are invited from Trustees and Institutions 
seeking sound, long term investments at better 
than average yield. 


'} All accounts insured up to $5,000 


THE. FIDELITY SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








ljotndes one of the 12 regional 
banks. located in strategic centers 
to serve every section of the 
country. The bank serving the 
Michigan Savings and Loan As- 
sociations is located in Indian- 
apolis. In addition to making 
available ready funds to these in- 
stitutions when mortgage lending 
exceeds the investment of savings 
from the public, these banks also 
act as depositories for the surplus 
cash of their member institutions. 
Membership in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System is represented 
by 96.77% of all the assets in the 
Miehigan associations. 

Another Government agency 
created by an act of Congress in 
1934 is the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, in 
which the savings: and loam asso— 
ciations may become members. 
This $135,000,000 corporation > in~ 
sures the savings share accounts 
ef its member institutions against 
loss up to $5,000. 

With the high standard of serv- 


‘tee that _.the . savings amd loan 


associations are giving. their 
eommunities, and their alertness 
to the opportunities offered by 
changing conditions, it can be 
easily understood how these as- 
sociations have made sueh an out- 
standing growth. With the ad- 
vent of so many new Federally 
ehartered associations in recent 
years, much more rapid growth 
of the building, savings and loan 
movement in this State can be 
predicted. 


Michigan Building & 
Loan League 


The Michigan Building and Loan 
League is headed by Walter 
Gehrke, who is 
President of the 
First Federal | 
Savings and @ 
Loan Associa- 
tion of Detroit 
Other officersof © 
the Michigan } 
League are: | 
Thomas C. Ma- 
son, First Vice- 
President, who 
is President of 
the Grand Ra- : 
pids Mutual 
Federal Savings 
and Loan Asso- 
ciation; Joseph 
G. Standart, 
Second Vice- 
President, Pres- 
ident of Surety 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Detroit, and Grand Longenecker, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Execu- 
tive Manager of the League. 


s a 
Would Liquidate HOLC 
a s 
Pending Dirksen Bill 

Governors of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America 
have voted approval of the Dirk- 
sen Bill (H. R. 1283) calling for 
liquidation of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp., and the group is im- 
dicating its views to members of 
the House Banking and Curreney 
Committee now considering the 
measure, Charles A. Mullenix; 
President of the Association, an- 
nounced on March 21. 

In its resolution of approval, in- 
troduced by W. L. King, Washing- 
ton, Chairman of the Association's 
Federal Legislative Committee, 
two suggested changes are recom- 
mended. The Dirksen Bill, it is 
indicated, specifies that HOLC as- 
sets shall be sold for cash or for 
Government obligations or Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed obligations or 
“may be exchanged for the shares 
or obligations of mortgage insti- 

(Continued on page 1108) ° 











Walter Gehrke 





nT Made Rapid § Strides Outlook rickt 


By GRANT H. LONGENECKER 


Executive Manager, Michigan Savings and Loan League; 
Director, Federal Home Loan Bank of Indianapolis 
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Colorado Commissioner Sees Increased Popularity 
Of Investments In Savings & Loan Associations 


eo — 





By A. 0. JOHNSON 
Building and Lean Commissioner, State of Colorado 


Savings and loan associations are institutions organized to en- 
courage thrift, provide a place where savings and investment funds 
can be safely invested, and to encourage home ownership by making 
available monthly reduction first mortgage loans. on favorable terms. 
The investing public, including those who save systematically, is 
becoming better acquainted with these financial institutions. This is 
attested to by the increasing flow” casmraee 
of investment and savings funds} security. given by real property. 
into our savings and loan associa- In addition to the security af- 
tions. This increase becomes even) forded by real estate mortgages, 








more pronounced since it is going 
hand in hand with an ever in- 
ereasing volume of sales of war 
bonds and stamps by the indus- 
try to its members and the gen- 
eral public. Acquaintance reveals 
the strength of the foundations 
of the structure and the sound- 
ness of the operations as a whole. 
They are the reasons why invest- 
ments in savings and loan asso- 
ciations are becoming increasing- 
ly attractive and popular to the 
investing publie. They are appre- 
ciated because they meet the ex- 
acting requirements of careful in- 
vestors. Just what are these re- 
quirements? 


The careful. investor 
above all, maximum 
The investments in savings and 
loan. associations are backed up 
largely by mortgage loans on ur- 
ban homes which, to an increas- 
ing percentage of investors, are 
coming to be considered as A-1l 
security. There seems to be a 
decided increase in support of 
the contention that real estate, 
after all, offers sound and. stable 
protection... This trend undoubt- 
edly has been accelerated by the 
war emergency. I think more 
people are sensing the security 
which real estate gives. To some 
it is perhaps because the security, 
can ‘be looked at, is fixed, and 
to all because of a feeling that its 
intrinsic value is more stable. 
However, most investors, large 


wants, 


and small, for many good reasons p 
do hot feet. yustatied.:. team aacnem commmmamimnmes 


teal estate beyond their home and 
business needs.. The available 
funds over and above those needs 
are finding. the way to our sav- 
ings and loan associations, for 
here the investment will still en- 
joy the benefits of the security 


security. | 





the investments are further 
protected by the usual reserve 
strength and the insurance of 
$5,000 for each imvestor’s account 
when the association is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 


Along with the strong security 
position, the attractiveness is fur- 
ther reinforced by the more than 
average return, and also by the 
increased degree’ of liquidity. The 
very nature of the business per- 
mits maintaining a favorable re- 
turn, largely because the major 
part of the assets are first mort- 
gage real estate loans. The li- 
quidity status of savings and loan 
associations should meet the most 
exacting requirement. It is. satis- 
fied by maintenance of a deter- 
mined pereentage of liquid assets 
sufficient to meet the more than 
normal demands for availability. 
In addition to this aceepted fav- 
orable position, the industry has 
at its disposal the liberal redis- 
count privileges of. the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. Those 
twelve regional banks are a. re- 
serve system and provide. the 


flexibility when needed to meet} 


stabilized by 
and, in addition, by the indus- 
tries of this region which include 


| vestment and savings account to 


a maximum of $5,000. This would 
seem to climax the efforts of the 
industry to surround the invest- 
ment funds entrusted to it with 
all available protection. 

We have stressed thus far the 
acceptability of savings and in- 
vestments by the investing pub- 
lic. The picture would not be 
complete, however, unless the 
public fully realized the place 
these financial institutions have 
had in the development of our 
cities and towns. The financed 
homes in these cities and towns 
are monuments to their endeavors 
for thrift and home ownership. 
These associations for the past 
one hundred years have been in 
the field of home financing at 
reasonable rates and on favorable 
terms. 

Colorado has been particularly 
ideal for successful operation of 
these thrift and home financing 
institutions. The State owes a 
debt of gratitude to this industry. 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
and most of the smaller cities of 
this State are served by associa- 
tions. The expanding number of 
homes in all of these cities is in- 
dicative of the services rendered 
by associations in each of the 
communities. 


Denver, the capital city of our 
State; is the hub of this great 
Rocky Mountain region. It is 
its own industry 


1942 Mortgage Recording Activity First 
Reversal Of Upward Movement Of Recent Years 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration announces that 
mortgage recording statistics for the first year at war afford an ex- 
cellent means of measuring the extent to which the home-mortgage 
financing industry as a whole has been affected by the shift to a 
wartime economy, as well as to the extent to which the leading types 
of mortgage lenders have been affected by this shift. The announce- 
ment states that the year 1942¢ 
marked the first reversal in the | month of 1939, 1940 and 1941. Th 
persistent upward movement in| February volume was slightly 
recordings which characterized re-' smaller than in the same 1941 
cent years, and says, “it is esti-| month. During later months the 
mated that 1,351,000 non-farm cumulative effects of curtailed 
mortgages of $20,000 or less, ag- residential construction activity, 
gregating $3,492,600,000, were re- | resulting from the scarcity of ma- 
corded throughout the United terials and the accompanying 








States during the year just ended. 
This represents a decline of $790,- 
000,000 or 17% from the peace- 
time 1941 volume, a reduction that 
compares favorably with the drop 
of more than 50% shown by one- 
and two-family residential con- 
struction in the same period.” 
The Administration’s announce- 
ment further stated: 


“Unlike residential construction, 
the trend of mortgage recording 
activity did not begin to drop off 
until early in 1942. January re- 
cordings were well above the same 


ver is widely known as a city of 
beautiful and substantial homes. 


It is also the home of many pro-_ 


gressive Federally insured sav- 

ings and loan associations. 
During this emergency, savings 

and loan associations have taken 


_WPB restrictions, were reflected 
|in progressively greater declines 
'in recordings from comparable 
| 1941 levels. There are also indi- 
| cations that the October OPA or- 
| der regarding the sale of tenant- 
eccupied dwellings contributed to 
the slowing down of home-mort- 
gage financing activity. 
| “Among the several types of 
mortgages, recordings by indivi- 
duals suffered the least loss from 
1941, declining only 6%. The 
maintenance of a relatively high 
(Continued on page 1108) 


——« 


'triotic duty has been most grati- 
| fying. 

There are other incidental or 
/minor reasons, but those which I 
have attempted to set forth brief- 


ly explain why the flow of sav- 
'ings and investment funds into 


on the additional function of act- | S42vings and loan institutions has 
ing as approved agencies for the | been accelerated each year for 


sale of Government bonds and 
stamps. They have also liberally 


invested their funds in Govern- | 





agriculture and livestock. Den- 


‘ment bonds. That function comes 


first. The response to this pa- 


|}many years past, 
|period will need this industry 


The post-war 


more than ever—there will then 
be a real task to perform, and I 
am certain will meet that chal- 


‘ lenge. 





emergencies. 

The insurance provided by the 
Federal Savings and. Loan. insur- 
ance Corporation is available - te. 
associations by -acceptance as 
members. The Corperation is an 
instrumentality of the Federal 
Government and insures each in- 


To Invest ?. 
We have just paid our 38th 
eonseeutive dividend—Dec. 31, 


D E N V ER. ee 
~The QUEEN CITY of the WEST 
INVITES YOUR INVESTMENT 











of real property, and, at the same 
time, the additional security of 
the margin between the value of 
the security and the amount. of 
the loan. Our associations can 
be looked upon as the medium 
through which large investors 
and a greater number of small 
savers secure the benefits of the 


1942. 
Our Savings Members received 


3% 


(compounded semi-annually ) 


WE HAVE PAID consistent 
dividends. each year since we 
organized in 1923. 





No Market Fluctuation 
in this 
Insured Investment 


Legal for Trust Funds 
- in most States 


Assets Over $3,000,000 
MID KANSAS 


You too, can Enjey insured 
safety—liberal dividends. Your 
account is federally insured up 
to $5,000.00. Invest your 
money today. 


(Write for details) 


| Almost one-half of the manufacturing of the State of 


Colorado is done in Denver, with defense industries en- 
circling the city. Latest Chamber of Commerce official 
figures give Denver, (Metropolitan Area) a total population 
cf 433,970 ... a gain of 12.9% in the last two and one-half 
years! A phenomenal growth for a city that is destined to 
keep on growing! 

Denver is not only the defense and industrial center of the 
State, but of the entire Rocky Mountain Region. It is the 
largest railroad and airline center, the largest sheep market 
in the world, and is renowned as a city of beautiful homes. 


The Federally -Insured Savings and Loan fraternity of 
Denver has had a wholesome and profitable growth, and 
looks forward to the future with optimism: Institutions 
seeking sound, long-term investments of better-than-average 
yields, are invited to write to any or all of the following 






















FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Financial and operative statements 
sent on request 


AMERICAN SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
17 East First South St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















ee 
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* HIGHER INCOME 








TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, CORPORATIONS, INDIVIDUALS 
and OTHERS are invited to invest here. 


* FEDERAL INSURANCE UP TO $5000.00 


SAN FRANCISCO FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Chartered and supervised by the U. S. Government 








Associations. 


1608 Welton 


1654 Welton 











Colorado Federal 


Savings & Loan Association 


Denver Federal 


Savings & Loan Association 
719 Seventeenth 


Empire Savings 
Building & Loan Association 


Capitol Federal 


Savings & Loan Association 
1665 Broadway 


ASSETS OVER $19,700,000.00 


First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
506 E. & C. Bldg. 


Industrial Federal 


Savings & Loan Association 


Midland Federal 


Savings & Loan Association 
17th & Glenarm 


1630 Stout | 
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into home purchase loans, the sav 


the report of the United States Sa 
that it was the largest amount loa 
3% under that for the same 
month last year. 

Such loans represented 56.73% 
of the total loan volume of thrift 
and home fi- 
nancing insti- 
tutions in the 
first month of 
the new year, 
as compared 
with 42.91% 
used for this 
purpose in 
January, 1942. 
. Loans for all 
purposes to - 
talled $57,856,- 
000, according 
to Ralph H. 
Cake, Port- 
land, Oregon, 
President of 
the League. 
The fall - off 
from January 
a year ago 
was 27.2% in the total disburse- 
ment, largely accounted for by 
the cutting of construction loan 
volume by wartime restrictions 
en home building. A year ago 
28.66% of all lending done by 
these institutions was for new 
building, and this year 12.4%. 
“Nevertheless the associations 





Ralph H. Cake 





TESTIMONIAL 


“We examined more than 100 
Associations and we classified 
Pomona First Federal in the top 
15 that we surveyed.” 


_. Thus the Exeeutive Vice Presi- 

dent of-a large insurance com- 
pany wrote te another Exeeutive 
of his company. 


We invite the funds of Trusts 
and Estates. Our finaneial state- 
ment will be promptly for- 
warded upen request. 


‘POMONA FIRST FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


260 South Thomas Street 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA 














Funds received by 10th of month 


earn in full from Ist of month 


STANDARD 


7a 


CAOCMHKE “Ke 


wt A ~ 


aa Loree 


disbursed in January $32,850,000 to help people buy homes. 


| “ SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Savs.-Loan Associations Dishurse Largest Sums 
In Fourteen Years For Home Purchases 


Continuing into 1943 the past year’s heavy outflow of money 


ings, building and loan associations 
This is 
vings and Loan League, which says 
ned for home purchase in any Jan- 


uary of the past 14 years, with the exception of 1942. The figure is 





;made $7,173,000 worth of loans 
‘for the construction of new war 
/housing in January,” said Mr. 
'Cake. “This continued contribu- 
|tion of the savings and loan in- 


we | stitutions to the financing of new 


permanent housing in areas where 
wartime population expansion de- 
mands it be raised. to $132,246,000 
the advances they have made for 
war housing since new building 
was restricted to this type of con- 
struction.” 

In January the association also 
loaned $1,667,000 for remodelling 
of houses so that additional units 
could be provided without new 
building to take care of many of 
the war werkers and their fam- 
ilies. This added to their pre- 
vious nine months’ remodelling 
advances meant that $33,487,000 
had been advanced since the 
building restrictions went on, to 
make older housing available for 
more units. 

Analysis of January loans, and 
purposes for which they were 
granted and percentage. for each 
purpose follows: 

Estimated Loans 








Made By All Percent 
Associations In Of 
Purpose The United States Total 
Construction ~ $7,173,000 12.4 
Repair and mod- 
ernization. _-_-. 1,667,000 2.88 
Home purchase _ 32,820,000 56.73 
Refinancing __-- 11,408,000 19.72 
Other purposes__ 4,788,000 8.27 
Total __.__._.._ $57,856,000 100.00 


—_ 











Would Liquidate HOLC 


Pending Dirksen Bill 
(Continued from page 1106) 

, tutions which are examined and 
supervised by the United States 
or by any. State.” The Associa- 
.tion’s governors voted to recom- 
mend striking ‘this exchange fea- 
ture from the bill. The Associa- 
tion adds: 

' “The second recommendation is 
linked to the first. The Dirksen 
measure provides that ‘if such 
| mortgages or assets are exchanged 
| for shares or other obligations of 
| mortgage institutions, the issuing 
|institution shall not. be required 
|'to retire in any one year an 
| amount so issued and delivered in 
| excess of 10% of the total amount 
\of shares or obligations which may 
| have been issued in exchange for 
|such moartgages or other assets.’ ”’ 

This part of the measure is also 
recommended for exclusion from 
the bill if the first recommenda- 
tion is followed, Mr. Mullenix 
said. He further stated: 


“The Association’s governors ad- 
voeate a direct sale of the HOLC 
loans for cash or Government or 
Government - guaranteed obliga- 
tions and believe that to provide 
for their exchange for shares or 
obligations of mortgage institu- 
tions under Government super- 
vision would not constitute liqui- 
dation of HOLC. 


“The HOLC is an emergency 
agency set up during economic 


ee eae 





t 


INSURED SAVINGS © 
Up to $5,000 


Meney. received on or before the 
10th. earns from the ist! 


3% 


Current Dividend Rate 


| NORTHWESTERN FEDERAL 











level of: mortgage financing by 
lenders in this category springs 
largely from the fact that indi- 
viduals are less active in new con- 
struction loans which have §ac- 
counted for the greater part of the 
decline in mortgage financing. 


“The volume of recordings by 
lenders in the ‘other’ group (which 
is influenced largely by the activ- 
ity of mortgage companies) also 
lost little in 1942, declining only 
7% from the previous year. A 
major contributing factor to this 
Stability has been the increased 
activity of mortgage’ companies, 
investment and finance companies, 
ete., in originating FHA mort- 
gages. Insurance companies, whose 
1942 volume. of recordings was 
only 10% smaller than in 1941, 
likewise escaped the brunt of the 
effects of the curtailment in pri- 
vate residential construction by 
securing a larger share of the new 
eonstruction mortgage market than 
in peace-time years. 


“In comparison with the above 
three classes of mortgage lenders, 
savings and . loan. associations, 
banks and trust companies, and 


mutual savings banks suffered the 
sharpest reductions in mortgage 
financing from 1941. Savings and 
loan associations, although main- 
taining their position of leader- 
ship in home-mortgage financing 
during 1942, were down 21% from 
the preceding year. Recordings 
by banks and trust companies as 
well as mutual savings banks de- 
clined 24%. The above develop- 
ments resulted in the strengthen- 
ing of the relative participation of 
insurance companies, individuals, 
and ‘others’ in the total mortgage 
market at the expense of the re- 
maining three types of mortgages. 

“The volume of mortgages filed 
for public record during Decem- 
ber dropped to the lowest level for 
comparable months since these 
data were first compiled in 1939. 
The $265,000,000 in non-farm 
mortgages of $20,000 or less re- 
corded during December was 
$127,060,000 or 32% below the 
same 1941 month and $183,000,000 
or 41% below the post-depression 
peak reached in October, 1941, 
when the value of security in- 
struments recorded amounted to 
$448,000,000.” 











stress.to meet conditions which no 
longer exist. It has served its pur- 
pose well and can be liquidated 
now in the public interest. 

“Many other Federal agencies 
set up in recent years might logi- 
cally and reasonably be liquidated 
now, but in some of them, it is 
true, there exists a sound basis 
for discussion as to the merits of 
such action now. But as far as 
HOLE is concerned there seems 
to be no apparent reason for its 
eontinued existence. The Govern- 
ment can shift its burden to pri- 
vate enterprise and it is in the 
interest of the war effort and the 
public interest. as well for it to 
do so promptly.” 


» 5 * ” 
Miners’ Wage Demands 

Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown asserted on March 16 that, 
if the wage increase of $2 a day 
demanded by John L. Lewis for 
his coal miners’ union is granted, 
it would lead to the loss of the 
fight against inflation. 

Mr. Brown made his comment 
during a discussion in Milwaukee 
of the new OPA system of price 
control on foods. With reference 
to the demand of Mr. Lewis for a 
$2-a-day increase for his work- 
ers, Mr. Brown, according to 
Associated Press (Milwaukee) ac- 
counts said: 

“If that wage increase takes 
place, there is nothing for the 
more conservative minded labor 
leaders—men like Phillip Murray, 
who has supported the present 
program, and William Green, who 
has also stood by it—to do but 
follow the lead and.attempt to get 
great increasés for their people. 

“Inflation will come, not by big 
leaps in costs, but inch by inch, a 
little bit at a time—in steps that 
seem so difficult to stop,” he said. 

“We must hold the line where 
we are on wages; or lose the fight 
against inflation.” 








- St. Paul Federal 


Savings and Loan Association 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Assets $1,998,872.24 





Current Dividend Rate 


3%. 













Writh-toe-furthiie Enisentation:.. i 
AXEL A. OLSON, Exec.-Secretary 





By the overwhelming vote of 
74 to 3, the Senate on March 
approved the bill repealing Prest- 
dent Roosevelt’s executive order 
limiting salaries to $25,000 after 
taxes, and increasing the national 
debt limit from $125,000,000,000 
to $210,000,000,000. 

Since the Senate amended the 
House-approved. bill so as to in- 
clude .its own salary. formula, the 
measure will now go to conference 
and it is regarded .as.probable that 
the House conferees will accept 
the Senate changes. 

The Senate’ bill provides that 
salaries may not be reduced below 
the highest level paid. between 
Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942: ~The 
hew salary provision (which is to 
apply retroactively to Oct. 2, 1942, 
the date of approval of the Price 
Stabilization Act) amends that 
section of the law under which the 
President acted so as to include 
specific language denying the right 
of executive agencies to reduce 
salaries or ‘wages except in rare 
cases of individual inequity, but 
preserving their authority to pre- 
vent increases. 


The House bill, passed on March 
12 by a vote of 268 to 129, pro- 
vided that salaries be limited tc 
$25,000 net or at their Dec. 7, 1941, 
level, whichever was higher; this 
action was reported in our issue 
of March 18, page 1020. 


The amended section of the 
Price Stabilization Act, as passed 
by the Senate March 23, follows: 


“No action shall be taken under 
authority of this Act with resnect 
to wages or salaries, (1) which is 
inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act-of 
1938 as. amended, or the National 
Labor Relations Act or (2) for. the 
purpose of reducing wages or sal- 
aries for any particular work be- 
low the highest wages or salaries 
paid therefore between Jan. 1, 
1942, and Sept. 15, 1942.” 

In recommending this amend- 
ment, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee said on March 22 it be- 


lieves “that no construction should 





1 be placed upon such regulations, 


or upon any other regulations is- 
sued in connection with the sta- 
bilization program, that would 
preclude any individual from ex- 
ercising any -rights. or remedies 
that he might otherwise have un- 


I} der the law by way. ef protection 








1942 Mortgage Recording Activity First. President Hopes To 
Reversal of Upward Movement Of Recent Years 


(Continued from page 1107) 


| President Roosevelt told his 
press conference on March 19 that 
_ he wanted to avoid national labor 
[service legislation as long as pos- 
| sible. The President said that no 
| decision has been reached on the 
need for a national service law, 
‘adding that he hopes the nation 
will not have to met the issue. He 
'said, however, that the country 
may later have to put some form 
|of service law into effect. Mr. 
| Roosevelt stated that his principal 
| objection to the legislation is that 
it would create.a lot more machin- 
ery, make things. more . compli- 
cated in general and make for 
increased regimentation. He added 
that of course a war cannot be 
won without some regimentation, 
but he reiterated his hope that the 
nation would not have to come to 
national labor service. ; 
The Senate Military Affairs 
Committee now . is- conducting 
hearings on the: Austin- Wadsworth 
National Service Bill; introduction 
of this bill was referred ‘to ‘in’ our 
issue of Feb. 11,-page 574. 
Military Training Class 
For Men in. Security | 
And Financial Field 
Facing Induction 
Robert’ V. Wehrheim of A. G: 
Becker & Co., Incorporated, calls 
the attention of the “Chronicle” 
and those in the securities business 
facing the probability of a draft 
call to the civilian’ military train- 
ing class which was started three 
or four months ago on the floor of 
the New York Stock-Exchange 
under the auspices~ of: the ~New 
York Institute of Finance; and has 
since combined with a contingent 
of Boyce’s Tigers and other groups 
and new uses the 12th Regiment 
Armory ‘at 62nd Street and 
Columbus Avenue. ce ‘es 
These classes, meeting on.Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Thursday nights, 
provide. a chance..for. anyone. to 
learn the drill! and equip himself 
with this-pre-induction ex- 
perience. Classes are free, and ad- 
vantage may be taken of all three 
classes or one class per week, as 
desired. Due to the competent 
manner in which the drill is 
taught, it is possible to acquire a 
working familiarity with the regu- 
lations. in a_ surprisingly short 
time by. attending one night per 
week. Opportunity is given, as the 
trainee progresses, to lead a squad, 
platoon and company as well as to 
drill as a soldier in the ranks. In 
short, the objective is to teach 
leadership by having the men lead 
and not merely by marching in 
the ranks and listening to some- 
one else give the commands. 
Major A. L. Boyce, who trained 
ever 30,000 men in the first World 
War, Captain Paul Brown, author 
ef The A. B.C. of Infantry: Drill 
Regulations, officers ‘of the New 
York State’ Guard and other tho- 
roughly competent instructors are 
devoting many long hours to this 
work,’ without compensation. 
Further details about the classes 
may be obtained from Mr. Wehr- 
heim of A. G. Becker & Co., 54 
Pine’ Street, New. York City, or 
from Major Boyce at 7 West 96th 
Street, New York City. 


Towne Securities Offers 
Interesting Situation 

- The 7% - cumulative preferred 
stock of Towne Securities Corp. 
offers interesting possibilities at 
‘current. levels, aceording: to a cir- 
cular. issued by. J.-L. Schiffman & 
}Co:, 60-Broad St.; New York City, 
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‘against ~ arbitrary” administrative 


| Copies of the circular.may be had 


Peta aes tellin niltiorinenn none: the, firm upon. requests. 6... |. 
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‘GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION AND WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1942, AND DECEMBER 31, 1941 




















ASSETS MIABILITERS 
Dec. 31, 1942 Dec. 31, 1941 , Dee. 31, 1942 Dec. 31, 1941 
,; CURRENT ASSETS: CURRENT LIABILITIES : (Note 1) 
RUG eo v's PERM MCR Sb 0» ca Sud aie 0 oeaS ak uae CREE ON Cob Cate TR A ebees « $ 20,574,969 $ 7,500,154 Notes payable to baths. 2. o.4 5.6 e cece eee cee ° 3 4,500,000 
U. S. and Canadian Government securities at cost, which is Acceptances and drafts payable... ....... 26.6666 c cc cces .$§ 21,206 127,995 
not in excess of market, less $6,000,000 applied in reduction Preferred dividend payable. ...... 2.6.6. cece cece eens ‘ 168,750 168,750 
OF Fie Me oo Rice rok vveu eee nates . 8,252,405 Foreign drafts discounted. ....... 6.6.66 cece cee ceeeve » 19,611 36,561 
Accounts and notes receivable: pe a ee eee See we wan e+ 5,517,911 9,066,680 
Comte ents 55 ri a. vices es $12,013,790 $12,415,388 DO EE Te ae ee, ee . 506,345, 464,484 
Miscellaneous, including deposits and working funds...., © 1,547,728 1,711,694 Salaries, wages, ete., payable and accrued........ wise ache m 468,294 1,271,624. 
Notes, drafts, and acceptances receivable ...........++. 106,562 198,197 Accrued miscellaneous taxes... ...... Bt RP, Pepa E> . 1,289,968 1,261,193 
$13,668,080 $14,325,279 Federal and foreign income and éxcess profits taxes (1942 
Less—Reserve for discounts and for doubtful accounts . after deducting $6,000,000 of U. S. Government Tax 
ESE Was Re CA NS: Peta SG GRR? em eR ‘ 293,677 13,374,403 316,397 14,008,882 ee ey we A er reece 15,835,085 13,087,800 
‘ Inventories, at average cost or market, whichever is lower Total current liabilities. ........ 66.666 6 eens . $ 23,827,170 $ 29,985,037 
EE CREO a Doe Ot Fane re er eae Tees pee $26,208,728 $37,245,715 
Finished and semifinished stock..............0....s0% 15,519,641 18,244,089 
RIO. 565638 Fae ik My hak ERS in 4k ohice'e vo @ bat 1,678,851 43,407,220 1,740,821 57,230,625 sedi A dg mpi ¢ (Paid January, 
Total current assets... ..... 2.054. ee eee dtkenthe? ‘ $ 85,608,997 $ 78,739,661 1068). uk. él onsen tegpabeaeiers: . 1,500,000 
OTHER ASSETS: . 
Investments in, and advances to, subsidiary companies (not RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 3,471,212 1,971,212 
consolidated) at proportionate amount of book value of q 
net tangible assets; which is less than cost: DEFERRED CREDIT f 
Domestic company, less reserve of $174,239 Arising from requisitioning of assets, less Federal tax thereon 721,825 k 
CROUU, TO UN a5 oh ook ss 0.0 cake Sorkin sis seees $ 712,480 $ 658,1]4 ., 
Great Britain and Bahama Islands companies.......... ‘ 462,908 474,079 ? 
Assets of:wholly owned Philippine Islands subsidiary ...... 420,901 420,901 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Amount receivable from U. 8. Government for assets Preferred stock: E 
NN bd ts os ills Stns cutee + «raeber s i04s « 2,683,000 Authorized—350,000 shares without par value 
Estimated post-war refund of excess profits tax.......... m 600,000 Issued—150,000 shares $4.50 cumulative preferred } 
Feats MIR aa Fi a ho.8 is eEk <a Seve bores vc ewvnds ’ 91,364 87,446 (involuntary liquidation preference $100 a share)...,.... $15,000,000 $15,000,000 
Investment in The Best Foods, Inc...............-..%++ ‘ 3,149,776 Common Stoek: ' 
Other stocks and bonds, at: cost, less reserve of $450,000... .. 505,467 528,933 Authorized —6,000,000 shares without par value ; ' 
Balances in suspended banks, less reserve of $77,940 Issued—5,359,751 shares (Including 85,778 shares held ' 
SE SSRI s nies ek hse pb wed Cee bcp hacsdeeb ied 31,318 by a subsidiary company for conversion of its Class A . i 
Long term notes and.accounts receivable, less reserve of stock in hands of public).............. 000s es eeees .... 48,402,798 48,402,798 
$80,000 ($136,000 in 1941)... 2. cee eee eee . 570,523 5,996,643 567,585 5,918,152 $63,402,798 $63,402,798 
' RA eae rery f wat, Capital Surplus (Note 3)..........6..-++-sse0e: ones $ 2,350,224 pape tee 
PROPERTY ACCOUNTS: (Note 2) Earned Surplus, statement attached (Note | ee of Rn ear . $32,744,156 $28,537,770 
tbe Less—Amount allocated in respect of common stock re- ' 
+e Deml, Gemberpiaieanetel. i ho. dS  . ewe da cence $ 3,596,832 $ 3,700,011 : 
acquired and held in treasury, at average cost (1942—. 
a OI sd hie S525 ER PES heed . 18,002,982 16,673,519 105.311 shares: 1941—108.311 shares) 4.989.829 5.181.454 
Machinery, equipment, motor trucks, vessels, etc......... . 35,751,498 38,158,374 4 , F le a RR SI a td Det Pe cht as 
a ee Pies wae oe nal $27,754,833 $23,406,316 
a akan reve Total capital stock and surplus 98,507,855 ———S*~*~S~S~«S 8G «8,12. | 
Less— Reserves for depreciation. Nl teeth Faecees ert re cc . 27,760,575 29,590,737 25,863,944 32,667,960 “OMS Dong Sot “ Peta te s ply _ ' 
TRADE-MARKS, PATENTS, AND GOOD WILL... 1 1 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATIONS: : ; 
Prepaid adVertising expense and supplies................. $ 514,629 $ 554,028 ; .% 
Prepaid insurance premiums and other expenses........... 1,110,823 654,826 
Purchase contract rightse—balance unamortized.......... . 206,232 1,831,684 230,735 1,439,589 
$123,028,062 , $118,765,363 $123,028,062 $118,765,369 
COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 


OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED SURPLUS 


Dee. 31, 1942 Dec. 31, 1941 Dec. 31, 1942 Dee. 31, 1941 
, ° , 


Net sales (including $25,198,995 bulk raw material sales 





OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED SURPLUS 
Years ended Years ended 


Dividends on stock in hands of public: 














a SOON ia <5 uD one << Raw Sab Os oe pablobh cian Cui peb es veh $231,506,460 $180,358,903 On preferred stock ($4.50 per share). ....,.....2.ss0. $ 675,000 $ 675,000 
Cost of goods sold, including freight charges............ $163,325,089 $117,086,934 On common stock (1942—$1.70 per share; 1941—$2.00 
Selling, administrative, and sabe expenses, and other yn... EP Poe Pye a ee TES + 8,928,648 9,608,648 10,502,880 11,177,880 
charges...... edbecseeseocess eos Ssboccvcevesss 35,264,439 .198,589,528 36,258,114 153,345,048 Earned surplus at end of year ans tt allocated 
$ 32,916,932 $ 27,013,855 for reacquired stock not deducted) per balance 
Other income: sheet (Note 4).............005. veicme eovvece $ 32,744,156 $ 28,537,770 
Dividends received from The Best Foods, Inc......... $ 36,250 $ 456,750 rE =—= eo 
Other dividends and interest...... bVi Fe ve ev eedvevece 207,542 147,596 quivalent, after deducting preferred stock dividend requirements, to $2.50 ($2.56 in 1941) 
Royalties and miscellaneous income. .............. 642,391 335,495 # share of common stock outstanding at end of year. . 
Proportionate share of profits (or bison) of cubsidleny 
sntcieiiten tile lM, eG BI a aces co 28,049 (10,607) NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
$ 914,232 $ 929,214 1. Net current assets and deferred expenses of Canadian for common stock, 
Less—Interest expense. :...ccccecceseccrececoeceees 121,130 793,102 36,969 892,245 subsidiary companies and the results of their opera- mbt eaaunarenie thantnt oie taut oes 
$ 33,710,034 $ 27,906,100 tions have been reflected in the accompanying financial of the investment ($3,149,776) has been credited to 
Provision for estimated income and excess profits taxes: statements at official rates of exchange at the close of capital surplus account. 
Federal income taxes (including surtax).............. $ 7,416,000 $ 6,477,000 the year; property accounts have been reflected on 
Federal excess profits tax (Note 5). . Lesleavecesce 10,900,000 5,260,000 the basis of approximate cost of exchange. 4. Of the amount of earned surplus at December 31, 
Foreign income and’excess profits tax (Note 5)........ _ 684,000 _ 18,400,000 __515,700 _ 12,252,700 2. Properties are stated at cost, excepting certain prop- 194%» $9,298,288.88 was not available for dividends.on 
Balance. ..... veedivds oe divbyedwess devecsedess $ 15,310,084 $ 15,653,400 erties appraised at sound values in 1916 and 1926; the the common stock (unless payable in common stock) 
Provision for contingencies. .... eee eeeeeeeereseeesence 1,500,000 1,500,000 balance at Dec. 31, 1942, of the appraised values in being restricted by the preferred: stack: provisions of 
Net profit for the year....... He Bed } etd dene cb ‘ $ 13,810,034* $14,153,400* excess of cost, not yet covered by depreciation, was the certificate of incorporation of the parent company 
Earned surplus at beginning of year. .......cessenences 28,537,770 25,562,250 $798,786—$840,583 in 1941. Depreciation provided for (as amended). : 
$ 42,347,804 $ 39,715,650 1942 aggregated $2,563,155 ($2,654,071 in 1941) of 5. Estimated Federal and Canadian excess profit tax 


which $1,965,781 ($1,795,789 in 1941) has been in- — post-war credits, amounting to $1,230,000, have 
cluded in manufacturing costs and $597,374 ($858,282 deducted in determining the provision for excess 

in 1941) in other accounts. taxes for 1942. Of this amount $630,000 (debt retire- 
3. The Corporation's investment in The Best Foods, ment credit) was applied in reduction of the current 
Inc., received in 1982 in exchange for certain assets tax liability and the remainder, $600,000, has been 
of the Richard Hellmann business theretofore acquired shown as a non-current asset in the balance sheet. \ 











' To the Board of Directors of 
General Foods Corporation February 23, 1943 


We have made an examination of the consolidated balance sheet of General 
Foods Corporation and wholly owned subsidiary companies in the United 

' States and Canada as at December 31, 1942, and of the related statement of 
[Ret eat Sie pcr conaiee setees asses oetas 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards applicable 
in the circumstances and included such tests of the accounting records and 

pe other supporting evidence and such other procedures as we considered 





ACCOUNTANTS’ OPINION 





ibe 
I inion, th i i balan 
denmmahak aaa woh bap dnek Seaet omaeicoane tae. —— The Consolidated Balance Sheet for General Foods Corporation at Dec. 31, 
of the companies consolidated at December 31, 1942, and the results of 1942, and related financial statements have been prepared under my super- 
their operations for the year 1942, in conformity with generally accepted vision and, in my opinion, present fairly the position of the companies von- 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the pre- solidated as of that date and the results of their operations for the 
erties seer. Sein. Stic ins Feb. 23, 1943. MARVIN W. KIMBRO, Coniraller 
EET ee eee Stseet, New YoukaN. Va « .—_ —— = - 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


CREAMERY CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Knudsen Creamery Co. of California has 
filed a registration statement for $500,000 
dirst mortgage serial bonds, bearing in- 
terest of 442% and maturing serially from 
March 1, 1944, to March 1, 1955. 

Addtess—1974 Santee St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Business—-Engaged in the general busi- 
iness ©f buying and selling ‘milk and its 
derivatives; processing and marketing 
milk and products derived from milk; 
manufacturing, buying and selling butter, 
cheese, cream, buttermilk, cottage cheese, 
curds, whey, etc 

Offering—-As soon as practicable after 

e effective date of the _ registration 
tatement. Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. 
>» Underwriting—-Dean, Witter & Co., Los 
Ar eles, Cal., is mamed as the principal 

derwriter. 


Proceeds—Approximately $275,228 of the 
net proceeds will be devoted to the re- 
demption of the entire issue of the com- 
pany’s first mortgage convertible 5%% 
Sinking fund bonds. Such bonds are to 
be called for redemption on May 1, 1943, 
at 102% plus accrued interest. Balance of 
net proceeds will be added to company’s 
working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5100. Form 





A-2. (2-23-43). 
Registration statement effective 5:30 p. | 
m. EWT on March 12, 1943. 


Offered March 16, 1943, by Dean Witter 
& Co. at prices ranging from 97.74 and 
interest to 102.79 and interest, according 
to maturity. 


MASTER ELECTRIC CO. 

Master Electric Co, has filed a_ regis- 
tration statement for $3,000,000 10-year 
sinking fund debentures due March l, 
1953. Interest rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. Sinking fund provides for retirement 
of total of $1,800,600 of issue by Sept. 1, 
1952. 

Address—126 Davis Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of elec- 
trical products, including motors: and gen- 
erators, various types of industrial equip- 
ment generally involving the use of elec- 
tric motors. 

Underwriting—McDonaild-Coolidge & Co., 
Cleveland, Qhie, is named as. principal 
underwriter. 

Offering—Offering price to 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Of the proceeds $500,000 will 
be used to reimburse partially the com-~ 
pany’s treasury for payment of the first 
quarter of 1942 Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, which payment amounted to 
approximately $872,000, and. the balance 
for the purchase of U. S. Treasury tax 
anticipation notes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5106. Form 
S-1 (3-8-43). 

Offered March 23, 1943, at 100 and in- 
terest by McDonald-Coolidge & Co., Riter 
& Co., Eastman, Dillon & Co. and associ- 
ates. 


public will 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing except in the case of the secur- 
ities of certain foreign public authorities which normally 
become effective in seven days. 

These dates, unless otherwise svecified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930(6). 

Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 





MONDAY, APRIL 5 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 

Midland Cooperative Wholesale has filed 
a registration statement for $500,000 4% 
15-year subordinated debenture notes. 

Address—-739 Johnson St., N. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
* Business—Registrant is a cooperative 
association organized under the laws of 
Minnesota. It is a non-profit association. 
All of its common or voting stock is 
owned by cooperative associations doing 
business in the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, North and South Dakota. 
More than 85% of the common stock- 
holders are associations of farmers. 

Underwriting—None. 

Offering—At face value. The notes will 
be dated as of the date of sale. Each note 
will mature on or before 15 years from its 
date. The notes will be issued in denomi- 
nations of $25, $100, $500 and $1,000 

Proceeds—Will be used for part pur- 
chase of a refinery for the refining of 
gasoline, kerosene and other light oils, 
located at Cushing, Okla., together with 
pipelines, tanks, tank cars and inventories. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5107. Form 
A-2. (3-17-43). 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6 





HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Heyden Chemical Corporation has filed | 
a registration statement for 40,000 shares ,; 


ef cumulative preferred stock, series A, | 


$100 par value. The dividend rate will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Address—50 Union Square, N. Y. City. 

Business—-Company is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of synthetic organic 
chemicals fer industrial and medicinal 
uses. 

Underwriting—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
New York, is named principal underwriter. 
Others are to be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—Price to public, plus accrued 
dividends from March 1, 1943, te date of 
delivery, is to be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Of the net proceeds, $2,03'7,- 
000 will be applied towards the redemption 
at $105 per share, plus accrued dividends, 
of all of the outstanding 19,400 shares of 
444% cumulative preference stock of the 
company. All shares of 444% preference 
stock so redeemed will be retired and will 
not be reissued. The balance of net pro- 
ceeds will be added to working capital. 





The company requires such additional 

rking capital in order to finance the 
increased inventories and accounts re- 
ceivable resulting from its presently in- 


c and expanded operations. 
Registration Statement No, 2-5108. Form 
8-1. (2-18-43). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10 
INESTORS SEMDICATE GF AMERICA, 


Investors Syndicate of America, Inc., has 
filed a tion statement for Series 
One, Investment Certificate, in the face 
amount of $120,000,000. 

‘A@aress — 200 Roanoke Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Business—Registrant is engaged in the 
business of issuing its own face amount 
certificates and is classified as a ‘face 
amount certificate company’ as such term 
is in Section 4 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, Investment Certifi- 
cate, Series One, is designed as a medium 


of accumulation by means of regular, def- ; 
accumu- 


inite and systematic methods of 


lation. assets 
Offering—As soon as possible after reg- | 281,897, 
Statement becomes 


effective. 
er— Investors Syndicate, 200 





itric Co. the 


Undervwrit 
Roanoke Building, Minneapolis, 4 


Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5109. Form 
A-1. (3-22-43). 


Dates of Offering— 
Undetermined. 


Pr. L. ANDREWS CORP. 

P. L. Andrews Corp. has filed a registra- 
tion statement with the SEC for $360,000 
first mortgage convertible 542% bonds 
series A, maturing serially from 1943 to 
1957. 

Address—7800. Cooper Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Business—General character of the busi- 
ness done by the corporation is the design, 
development, manufacture and sale of paper 
packaging and wrapping materials in a 
variety of forms of envelopes, folders, 
wrappers, folding boxes and containers. 
Primarily because of the nature of the 
plant and products of the corporation, it 
is anticipated that the war or conditions 
arising therefrom will not alter substan- 
tially the general character of the business 
or products of the corporation 

Underwriting—No firm commitment has 
been made to take any of the securities 
registered, but P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York City, is the principal under- 
writer, as defined in the Securities Act of 
1933 


Offering—The securities will be offered 
at prices ranging from 99% to 102% de- 
pending upon maturity date 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
discharge a proposed demand bank loan, 
to reimburse the corporation for machinery 
acquired and balance for such additional] 
production facilities as are needed. ‘ 

Registration Statement No. 2-5058. Form 
A-2 (10-28-42) 


Glendale 


Registration statement withdrawn March | 


8, 1943. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
has filed a registration statement with 
the SEC for $22,000,000 first and general 
mortgage bonds, series A 3% % to be 
Gated Jan. 1, 1943, maturing Jan. 1, 1973. 
a oe Elm S8t., Manchester, 


Business—-Company is engaged princi- 
pally in the generation of electric energy 
and its transmission, distribution and 
Sale to about 78,300 domestic, commercial, 
industrial, agricultural and municipal cus- 
tomers in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
It also manufactures and distributes gas. 

Underwriting—To be supplied by post- 
effective amendment. 

Offering—Company proposes to sell the 
bonds at competitive bidding pursuant to 
the rules of the Commission. Contem- 
poraneously with the issuance of the 
bonds, company will issue and sell 3,284 
shares of its common steck, no par value, 
to New England Public Service Co. parent 
of the company, at a price of $60 per 
Share flat or $197,040, and will issue and 
sell $2,500,000 face amount of its unse- 
cured notes at private sale to financial 
institutions. 

Proceeds—The aggregate net proceeds of 
Said bonds, notes and common stock will 
be used to pay principal, premium and 30 
days’ interest in the redemption of all 
of the company’s first mortgage bonds 
aggregating $18,929,000 face amount, to 
pay off bank loans totaling $1,000,000, 
to purchase from Twin State Gas & Blec- 
utility properties and other 
of its New Hampshire division $4,- 
to purchase certain assets from 
New England Public Service Co. $197,080 
and other corporate purposes. All com- 
panies are subsidiaries of NEPSCO and 


transactions are the second step in the 
proposed simplification of NEPSCO. First 
step was the recently consummated mer- 
ger of Cumberland County Power & Light 
Co. with Central Maine Power Co. Third 
step contemplates the acquisition by Cen- 
tral Vermont Public Service Co.; also. a 
subsidiary of NEPSCO, of the remainder 
of the assets of Twin State located in 
Vermont by merger. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5076. Form 
A-2. (12-24-42) 

Amendment filed March 1, 1943, to defer 
effective date. 

In an amendment the company fixes the 
amount of the proposed new issue of first 
mortgage bonds at $20,500,000 in place of 
$22,000,000 as originally filed. Company 
in amendment also revises its financial 
program so as to provide only for the issue 
and sale of the first mortgage bonds. The 
original .plan provided also for the issue 
and sale. of $2,500,000 of unsecured notes 
and the sale of 3,284 shares of .its com- 
mon stock te New England Public Service 
Co., parent company, at a price of $60 
per share. The unsecured notes were. to 
be sold privately. Proceeds from the sale 
of the first mortgage bonds which are to 
be sold at competitive bidding will be 
applied to redeem and retire company’s 
presently outstanding bonds in the aggre- 
gate face amount of $18,929,000, pay its 
bank loans aggregating $1,000,000° and 
provide funds for working capital. 

In an amendment filed March 11, 1943, 
the company states that on March. 1,. 1943; 
Public Service entered into a contract with 
the State Gas & Electric »-Co. to 
acquire that company’s properties, busi- 
ness and franchises in New Hampshire and 
Maine. Subject to approval of regulatory 
authorities having jurisdiction . and.to’-the 
terms and conditions of such contract, the. 
company now contemplates financing such 


000 of additional first mortgage bonds 
Series A 3%‘: due 1973, and $3,000,000 
of unsecured notes maturing serially in 
amounts of $150,000 semi-annually from 
the date of issue. It is expected that such 
acquisition and the related securities issues 


year. 
these securities would be sold _ privately 
to a limited number of financial institu- 
tions. 

Registration statement effective 5:30 
p.m. (EWT) on March 19, 1943. 

Company on March 19 eannouneed it is 
inviting bids for the $20,500,000 first 
merigage bonds series A 3%‘, due 1973. 
Bids will be received on or before 12 
Noon (EWT) March 26, 1943, at company’s 
office, 1087 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Puget Sound Power &. Light Co. has 
filed a registration statement with. the 
SEC for $52,000,000 first mortgage. bonds 
series due Dec. 1, 1972, and $8,000,000 
debentures due Dec. 1, 19$1.° The interest 
rates will be supplied by amendment. 


Address—#860 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Business—Applicant’s properties con- 


Sist, generally speaking, ef electric, gas, 
steam heat and telephone utility. prop- 
erties located in the central and western 
portions of the State of Washington. Ti 
is engaged principally in the busiiess of 
generating, transmitting, -d and 
selling electric “energy in all or. parts of 
19 counties in the western and ‘central 
portions of the State of Washington, com- 
prising approximately 4,500 square miles. 

Underwriting—Names of underwriters 
will be supplied by post-effective amend- 
ment. The company proposes to sell both 
the bonds and debentures at competitive. 
bidding. The invitation for bids will pro- 
vide that each bid covering the bonds 
shall specify the coupon rate (which shal) 
be a multiple of %% ) and -the.price,.to 
be paid to the company for the bonds; 
and each bid covering the debentures shal? 
specify the coupen rate (which shail be a 
multiple of %%) and the price to be: paid 
to the company. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be supplied by post-effective 
amendment. 


Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale 
of the new bonds and the new debentures, 
together with general funds of the com- 
pany, are to be used for: Redemption of 
the old bonds, series A, in the fate 
amount of $36,039,500 at 101‘e¢%, or $36,- 
$80,093; redemption of the old bonds, 
series C, in face amount ‘of $8,850,000 at 
102%, or $9,027,000, and redemption of 
old bonds, series D, in face amount of 
$13,995,000 at 102%, or $14,274,900, or 
grand total of $59,881,993. There is pend- 
ing before the SEC an application under 
Section 11 (e) of the Public Utility Held- 
ing Company Act of 1935, by Engineers 
Public Service Co.—parent company—to 
which Puget joined as a party, for the 
approval of a plan for recapitalization 
of Puget. This plan, if approved, would 
reduce the percentage of voting power of 
Puget owned by Engineers from °77:4% 
to 1.8%. Engineers has been ordered by 
the Commission to dispose of its entire 
interest in the company. Engineers has 
advised Puget that it intends to comply 
with this order as soon as it can do so. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5077. Form 
A-2. (12-28-42). 

The company on Feb. 16, 1943, filed with 
the SEC amendments to its plan of recap- 
italization and refinancing making 
jin the voting positions of the new stocks 
and providing for bank loans as a part 
of the financing instead of short term 
debentures. 

Under the voting change the new com- 
mon stock is to receive five votes a share 
instead of the one previously alloted.. The 
voting power of the first preferred will be 
returned to one vote a share instead of 
the two granted originally. 

The refinancing plan has been modified 
to substitute $6,500,000 of 3%% five year 
bank loans in place of $8,000,000 of nine 
year debentures. The plan to sell $52,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds remains 
unchanged. . 





acquisition through the issuance of $1,000,-- 


will be consummated before July of this‘ 
In a separate petition company. said: 


The -bank loans wovld be eliminated 
March, 1948, under a pian calling for a 
$1,000,000 reduction on Sept. 1, this year; 
$1,000,000. on March 1, 1944, and $562,500 
semi-anntially until March 1, 1948. 

The changes in the voting powers of the 
preferred and commen stocks were made 
to meet objections of the SEC which felt 
under the original pian the preferred had 
been given excessive voting power. 

The Chase National Bank will take 
$3,000,000 of the proposed bank loans; the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank $1,000,000 
and nine Seattle banxs the balance. 

The SEC on March 16, 1943, approved 
the company’s refirrancing program. 

Amendment filed March 10, 1943, to 
defer effective date. 

Company on March 16 announced it is 
inviting bids for the $52,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, due Dec. 1, 1972. The. bidders 
are to name the coupon rate and bids will 
be received by the company on or before 
12 o'clock noon EWT on March 29, 1943. 
Officers and representatives of ‘the com- 
pany will -meet prospective bidders on 
March 24, 1943; 10 o’clock a..m. EWT, for 
the purpose of reviewing with them. the 
information with respect to tne company 
contained. in the registration statement 
and prospectus. 

Registration effective 3:30 p.m. 
on March 16, 1943, as of 5:30° p.m. 
Jan. 16, 1943. . 


WELSBACH ENGINEERING & 
MANAGEMENT CORP. 


(EWT) 
(EWwT) 





Welsbach Engineering & Management 
Corp. has filed a registration statement 


with the SEC for $493,000 collateral trust 
5% ten-year sinking fund bonds. ke 

Address—1500 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Business—-Registrant is a holding and 
managing company which owns al) the 
stock and manages its subsidiaries. These 
subsidiaries, in part, are engaged in the 
instalation and maintenance of street 
lighting systems, gas or electric, in ap- 
proximately 37 cities and communities in 
New England, Middle Atlantic and Mid- 
Western States; and in general electric 
construction work. 

Underwriting—Barrett Herrick & Co., 
Inc., New York City, is named principal 
underwriter. 

Offering-—Bonds are toe be offered to the 
public at 83% plus acerued interest from 
Jan. 1, 1943, to date of delivery. 

Preceeds—The estimated proceeds from 
the sale of the bonds, after deducting un- 
derwriting commissions and expenses, will 
be $345,100. At present the corporation 
hes outstanding $493,000 face amount of 
6% collateral trust sinking fund bonds, 
all of which are held by the United Gas 
Improvement Co. The UGI has granted 
Welsbach an option to purchase all of said 
outstanding bonds exercisable on or be- 
fore May 15, 1943, for the sum of $345,100 
with interest from Jan. 1, 1943. The esti- 
mated net proceeds resulting from the sale 
of the bonds now being registered will be 
applied te the exercise of this option. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5099. Form 
A-2 (2-20-43). 

Registration statement effective 
p.m. (EWT) on March 20, 1943. 

(This list is incomplete this week) 


5:30 











the goods -available toa. be pur-., 
chased may amount to as much 
as. $40,000,000,000. This -purchas- 
ing’.power is rapidly increasing 
with Government spending, rising. 
prices and wages. Moreover, the 
amount of such spending power is 
subject to an almost unmeasurable’ 
rapid increase through the velocity 
of spending itself. 

Mr. Randolph Paul; General 
Counsel of the Treasury, was 
quoted on Dec. 11° by. the’ Asso- 
ciated Press as saying ‘that ‘“‘black 
markets will mushroom’ if this 
excess purchasing power .is.per-. 
mitted to enter the consumer 
goods market in “wild competition 
for our short supply.” .: . “Empty 
shelves and illegitimate profits 
will become the order of the day.” 
. .. “The ensuing hardships will 
be suffered particularly by 
families in the low income groups.” 
. .. “The battle against inflation 
will net be won without the enact- 
ment of more fundamental meas- 
ures than. any we. have . yet 
adopted.” 

On April 19, 1941, Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch said before the House 
Committee on Banking and -Cur- 
rency: “I do not believe in piece- 
meal price fixing. I think you 
have first to put a ceiling over the 
whole price structure, including 
wages, rents and farm prices up 
to the parity level—and no higher 
—and then to adjust separate price 
schedule upward or downward, if 
necessary, where justice or -Gov- 
ernmental policy so requires.” 


“Except for human slaughter 
and maiming and all that goes 
with them, inflation is the most 
destructive of.the consequences of 
war. It might double or more 
the. cost of the war, it ‘imposes 
the severest hardship on our peo- 
ple and, through inevitable de- 
'flation that follows, burdens the 
future with a constantly -increas- 
ing debt and a long period of 
painful and bitter readjustment 
destroying the confidence of peo- 
ple in themselves and their Gov- 
ernment, leaving them open to all 
the old. and new isms. Nor is 
inflation a danger which will hold 
back and wait for a formal dec- 
laration of a shooting war. With 
payrolls soaring and shortages de- 
veloping, more money bidding for 
less goods, the danger of an in- 
flationary price rise is imminent. 
If it is not taken fi y in 
in time it may get beyond the 
possibilities of control.” 


Has Inflation Affected the Price 

P of Gold? 

In the United States the dollar 
is still pegged at 13 15/31 grains 
of fine gold to the dollar, or 59 
cents in terms of the dollar we 
knew prior to the devaluation of 








| 1934. But in other parts of the 
world the price of gold has been 


Effect Of Inflation Upon The Values Of Securities 


. (Continued from page 1103) 


soaring like the price of other 
commodities. In the monthly bul- 
letin of the National City Bank 
of New York for December, 1942, 


it is. observed that “in India, fol- 


lowing the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, bar gold rose to about 
$40 a fine ounce by the middle of 
December, 1941, and reached al- 
most $68 an ounce at the time of 
the Burma campaign in March, 
1942, with silver up from 50 cents 
te 72 cents an ounce. Premiums 
on gold coin have ranged above 
bar gold. In neutral countries on 


the periphery of the Continent of. 


Europe, to which much. refugee 
capital has flown, premiums have 
likewise reached high levels. In 
Lisbon, for example, gold coins 
command premiums ranging from 
150 to 200%, while in Turkey, 
which is now going through an in- 
fiationary price rise, gold is sell- 
ing in a free market at premiums 
of from 300 to 400%.” 

From Latin America reports are 
that. gold is selling at varying 
prices up to $51 an ounce. In 
Panama, U. S. gold coins are re- 
ported to be selling at 100% pre- 
mium. . 


Has Inflation Resulting From the 
Present World War Reached 
Security Prices? 


On Sept. 14, 1942, the New York 
“Times” published the following 
item: “Vichy, Sept. 13—The Lyon 
Bourse was firm in the first two 
sittings last week and then be- 
came irregular, considerable prof- 
it-taking weighing upon it as a 
result of the recent rise. Dif- 
ferences for the week included 
unimportant losses and.a few 
gains, in bank and _ electrical 
shares. The general.index of 300 
stocks, which stood at 1,161 on 
Aug. 21, went-to.1,207 on Aug. 28; 
and 1,200 on Sept. 4. This index 
is based on prices of 1913 as 100.” 

During .the past two years in 
England earnings on common 
stocks have declined more than 
50% but the price level has risen 
more than 100%. 

In Canada, where the price con- 
trol plan is more like that advised 
for this country by Mr. Baruch, 
both commodity and security 
prices have risen less than in the 
United States and much less than 
in England. 

In the United States inflationary 
price rises in both commodity and 
security markets seem to be get- 
ting under way. The rise in se- 
curity prices may not seem large 
at first glance. The present level 
of prices of common stocks has 
just recently recovered to the level 
at the time of the Pearl Harbor 
sheck. But in many instances 
where securities are thought to be 


very good hedges against inflation 
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)the recovery has been. from 50 to.) in. these businesses, and the. ecom- 


100%)... Yee ‘ panies with manegements alert to 
he Shs oh | the dangers of inflation, and with 


Securities- | the emergencies of inflation: and 
The _rise in. prices caused ‘by a live through them. ae 

‘scarcity of products with billions! In the Buropean inmflations com- 
of excess purchasing power in the | panies whose assets were primar- 
hands of the public will cause real | jjy raw materials, commodities, 
hardship to millions of people! intangibles, luxuries; the light 
-during the war: New disasters | chemicals, fire insurance compa- 
‘will happen to many people after | nies and a great variety of service 
ithe war when scarcity is trans-| companies have. .the best’ record. 
formed imto over supply and| Heavy goods industries such as 





prices decline, destroying the .il- 
lusion of values built up during 
the war. In,spite of the hardships 
(and maladjustments.resulting from 
this scarcity-war-debt-created rise 
and fall of prices, these conditions 
will correct themselves in time if 
sound money conditions are main- 
tained. But the very magnitude 


steel, iron, building, cement, ship- 
building .and the like did not fare 
| well, while some manufacturing 
companies~ survived because of 
their strong position and good 
management, manufacturing com- 
panies as a group did not do well. 
Merchandising conypanies gener- 
\ally fared very badly. Banks, 





of the debts and the “fiat” bank | jife insurance companies, railroads 
‘credit spending money, resulting jand utilities generally proved very 
‘from the purchase of Government unsatisfactory hedges against in- 
‘bonds by ‘the commercial yesrurs! | flation. I 
destroys the existence of sound. , : 

’ . | After selecting the type of in- 
_money and the necessary banking | . : : : iF 
and credit conditions under which | dustry which will withstand in 


. . | flation best other factors must be 
sound money could be maintained. | enaaidered: 


. . Tt is important that 
With the large holdings of Gov- ithe selected corporation have lit- 


tle or no debt, and have a strong 
‘working capital position adequate 
| to withstand a long period of un- 
profitable business. The labor 
| factor should be small and flex- 
\ible:. The costs of doing business 
‘should be low and capable of 


ernment bonds by the commercial 
banks it will be necessary to main- 
‘tain ‘the price of the Government 
bonds at or near par in order to 
protect the banks against a de- 
‘cline in the prices of such bonds. 
-which would reduce the capital 


| 


_ solvency. 


_protect the banks will the.bonds 
. be made convertible into currency ; 
_ at par? 


_ problem 
_banks and the gold value of the} 


practice in handling this often- | the declining purchasing power of 


‘good as mine as to how far the} securities of all. types sank to a 


-avoid currency inflation and de-| most favorable characteristics, or 
- valuation and its. resultant tax | on which the losses will be rela- 
-Jevy upon.all forms of money and ‘tively the least. 

credit. capital, and pay off these | 


ds be invested in the highest | Serving the consumer goods indus- 
me bonds and the purchasing tries and the textiles, select fire 


‘Gnflation and devaluation are in- | farm real estate, and some of the 


-@nd surplus of the banks to a 


point which would endanger their | adjustment. The fixed charges 


should be small and not calculated 
In order to maintain. the prices. md gr ee oe AF nist 
for Government bonds at par and,® are Umeés. ae p 
should have the ability to retrench 
and take losses. The management 
should be well schooled in the 


There may be other ways ' . 
; : problems affecting the business 
worked out to handle this vexing | Guring the period of inflation and 


and protect both the ii. afiermath. 


dollar. But the conversion of There. seems to be no security 


Government bonds into currency | that I have discovered which will 
is the simplest and easiest way. live threugh a severe inflation and 


out, and historically has been the | its aftermath and in relation to 


repeated, situation. In effect, the ; money maintain its relative price, 
conversion of Government bonds ;@Sset value or income. 

into currency to protect the sol-| Gold is the best hedge against’ 
vency of the banks would be the | inflation, but an American citizen 
equivalent of a capital levy upen | cannot legally own gold in this 
all money and credit instruments | ceuntry and it bears no income. 
including bank deposits, savings, | In the European inflations follow- 
bonds, insurance, interest coupons | ing World War Qne, the purchas- 
and dividends. Your guess is as!|ing power of income from: most 


dollar may be devalued if the in-| very low level, and by and-in the 
flation of bank credit leads to the | large, in both Germany and France 
pegging of Government bonds atthe purchasing power of income 
par by making the bonds convert-| from interest and dividends dis- 
ible into currency. appeared. 

I have no doubt that all kinds| There seems to be no single se- 
of schemes will be “suggested to | curity that possesses all the factors 
avoid this catastrophe. But up to; to qualify as an inflation hedge. 
the present no workable solution |The problem comes down to the 
has been propesed. If we are to | selection of securities with the 


In Europe the best hedges were 
bonds by the honorable method | select durable commodities, the 
of savings and taxes, then I rec- | highest grade coal, copper and 
ommend to you that ali trust; potash mines, the Tight. chemicals 


power of the capital and the small | and casualty insurance companies 
income will serve the benefici- | (the fire companies did best), oii 
aries well in the future. But if, Producing companies, productive 


- J would not hesitate to guess that 


ditions as they are. The necessity 


‘respect to their intended purpose | 


“The Qualifications of Securities 


evitably. followed in the ‘solution, better managed investment. trusts. 


of this debt-bank-credit problem, | 


most trustees who cling to the 
safety of the highest grade in- 
vestment bonds will be out-of 
business before sound money and 
stability are again attained. Eco- | 
nomic forces do not heed man- 
made laws which do not fit econ- 





and thhigh purpose of the laws gov- 
erning investments by trusteesén 
the past cannot be doubted. But 
it probably would not be out of 
place to examine those laws with 


and present conditions. 


} 
That Have Withstood Inflations 
Best 


In selecting securities for the 
purpose of hedging against infla- 
tion it is important to»select the 
businesses best fitted to withstand 





_ inflation, the strongest companies 


Among the securities and prop- 
erties that did not do well are 
marginal mining properties, the 
stocks of commercial and savings 
banks, the stocks of railroads, utili- 
ties, heavy goods, chemicals, auto- 
mobile manufacturing, life insur- 
ance and city real estate. 

The inflations of every country 
have been different from those of 
any other country or time. But 
the effects of the inflation have 
been essentially the same, except 
in varying degree depending pri- 
marily on the extent of the infla- 
tions and the devaluations. 

The present inflation in this} 
country will undoubtedly differ 


from whom I have already quoted: 


erty was not large enough to in- 
vest in stores of goods or national | Roads and bridges were neglected; 
Financiers and men of|many manufactures were given 
large means were shrewd enough 
to put as much of their property 


skill or means. 


of the loss. After the first collapse 


(ameter vse aceacye tan But among the 
outstanding -errers commonly 
heard are ‘the advices to buy low- 
grade securities, or buy the secu- 
rities of companies with large 


any .security of a company with 
natural resources. These advices 
of the street are just the opposite 
to what experience proves to be 
best. 

In Europe low-grade _ securities 
generally .lost their full value. 
Corporations with large debts 
were forced into bankruptcy by 
inability . te service the debts 
caused by the rising costs of do- 


debts, or buy gold stocks or buy ™ 


t 
- 





| Reserve Tonight 


for a Royal treat!” 





ing business. The best gold stocks 
might be a hedge but certainly no | 
better than other strong compa- | 
nies with natural resources. The 
low-grade. golds would be over-' 
come by the rising costs of doing, 
business tike all other low-grade 
mining ventures. 

Because the same types, quali- 
ties and character of corporations 
and securities have served the in- 


tries which have gone through in- 
flation and whese records are 
available, it seems reasonable to 
say that by careful analysis and 
selection the investor can hedge 
against inflation and maintain the 
purchasing power of his capital 
and income to a far greater extent 
than he can by making no effort 
at all or by holding an average 
list.of securities. This, however, 


vestors best as hedges in all coun- | 
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UP-TOWN AFTER THREE 


By BILL SMITH 





SCREEN : 
In “Keeper of the Flame,”’ M.-G.-M. has a movie that is a far cry 

from the run-of-the-mill stuff Hollywood grinds out daily. For not 

only does it have a peculiar tenseness but is the first time M.-G.-M. 





is a specialist’s job, and no gen- 
eral recommendations will serve. 
In fact, general recommendations 
may lead to more harmful selec- 
tions than no recommendations at 
all. 


When these technical and costly 
difficulties appear many investors | 
and trustees jump at the conclu- 
sion that it is not possible to pro- 
tect capital against the ravages of ' 
inflation. In fact, the president 
of a- metropolitan trust company 
told me recently that it never had 
been possible to hedge against in- 
flation in the past and would not 
be this time. It is too bad that 
the president of this trust com- 
pany dees not have the time and} 
inclination to familiarize himself 
with the lessons of financial his- 
tery for the good of his customers. 
Every lawyer knows from ancient 
history the problems of wealth left 
in. trust during periods of inflation : 
which have plagued all countries. | 
From Roman and Grecian infla- 
tions down to the present times 
material goods, land, buildings, 
gold and silver, and indestructible 
intangibles, processes and art have 
been used to protect wealth some- 
what against the destruction of 
money values. In closing, let me 
offer a little polite education to 
my friend, the president of the 
trust company by quoting a 
passage on hedging from Andrew : 
D. White’s history of the French 
Inflation—1789-1796: 


“The question will naturally be 
asked, On whom did this vast 
depreciation mainly fall at last? 
When this currency had sunk to 
about one three-hundredths part 
of its nominal value, after that, 
to nothing, in whose hands was 
the bulk of it? The answer is 
simple. I shail give it in the exact 
words of that thoughtful historian 


‘Before the end of the year 1795, 
the paper money was almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the 


working classes, employees and 
men of small means, whose prop- 


; has spoken out on the Fascist menace inside this country. Assigning 


its two top stars, Katherine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy, M.-G.-M. 
has produced a tense dramatic story of the death of the nation’s 
Number 1 hero who in life stood for everything noble and good. At 
the funeral rites, attended by htousands and covered by all the news- 
papers, we find Spencer Tracy looking for material on which to base 
his story on the dead man’s life. As he digs he runs into mysterious 
things made more mysterious by the strange reluctance of the dead 
man’s widow, Katherine Hepburn, to talk. What he finally discovers 
is the basis of the story. It is no screen fare for mass appeal. Its 
subject is too grim and its revelations and implications too real for 
comfort. You may not agree with the story but you owe it to your- 
self to see it... . “Chetniks” (20th Century-Fox) capitalizes on the 
Yugoslav patriots and the leader, Draja Mikhailovitch, but having 
said that there is little left to add. For it is just another Wild West 
horse opera. The ‘heroes, and heroines are all fine noble people who 
pull the wool over the eyes of the Italians and the Germans. While 
the villains, the Axis forces, are dirty, no-good cowards who are 
stupid in the bargain. . “The Powers Girl” (United Artists) 
brings together George Murphy, Anne Shirley, Carole Landis ard, 
from Jack Benny's program, Dennis Day, in a cream-puff, make- 
believe fairy-tale about how John Powers chooses and makes his 
famous models. The plot is dull, unfunny and tedious. After the 
first ten minutes you'll know just how everything will come out. 
The ladies may go for the tatest fashions. The jitterbugs will go for 
Benny Goodman and his band’s hot licks. But for grown-ups it's 
just a big yawn. . . . For some reason best known to the powers thai 
be in the Army and Navy the newsreel pictures coming from ‘the 
war have been nothing more than travelogues, pretty-pretty stuff 
which gives little idea of what the war is and how our soldiers fight 
it. The latest U. S. Government release showing combat action by 
American troops in North Africa, “At the Front,” was made by 
Darryl Zanuck, or at least supervised by him. Yet the finished 
product, in Technicolor, is not only poor photographically but even 
technically. To make this picture still worse, the British Army Film 
Service comes along with “Desert Victory,” its pictorial record of. 
the 80-day advance of Gen. Montgomery’s 8th Army in pursuit of 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps. Between our Government’s “At the Front” 
and the British “Desert Victory” there is no comparison. It’s like 
seeing a poor home-made movie and a top-notch Hollywood “A” 
production. As a matter of fact, “Desert Victory” is, in my judgment, 
the best thing of its sort to be shown in this country. You’ not only 
know what's going on (it’s demonstrated on intelligent maps) but 
each step pf the British counter-offensive that began at E] Alemein 
is shown through the eyes of the infantry, the tank corp, the air arm 
and the artillery. You know the plan of campaign. You see its exe- 
cution. You see the results. As zero hour for the opening barrage 
approaches, you see the men’s faces lit up by occasional flashes. 
Their faces show tenseness, fear and excitement. At the signal, the 
terror you see is transmitted to you. The impact of the terrific bar- 
rage is overpowering. In the drive across the desert the British 
captured some German film which is skillfully cut into “Desert 
Victory.” Hf you want to see what desert war is, not the romanticized 
version, then by all means see “Desert Victory.” You'll remember it 
for years to come. 








lands.* 


as possible into objects of per- 
manent value. The workin 
classes had no such foresight or 
On them finally 
came the great crushing weight 





from that of any other country 
in kind, extent and timing. | But 
the ‘history of inflations indicates 


be essentially the same. 

There are sO many erroneous 
notions about inflation. that it is 
not within the scope of this paper 





came up the cries of the starving. 


moderate means, and workingmen, see Mill, 
“Political Economy,” vol. ii, pp. 81, 82. 
See Von Sybel, vol. iv, p. 222. 


For a thoughtful 


men of 





tinue, in the werds of the historian 


& | fidence in the future in any re- 


Association of Probate Judges 
of the State of Ohio at Colum- 
bus earlier this year. 


Yield On Govt. Issues 


spect; few dared to make a busi-|_ An interesting booklet on 
maces investment for ary length of | United States government secur- 
time and it was accounted a folly | ities tabulating yield, redemption 
|-values, and other interesting data 


up in utter helplessness.’ To con- 





already cited: ‘None felt any con- 


to curtail the pleasures of the|1.° heen prepared by the Mellon 
|moment—to accumulate or save} National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*See Von Sybel, vol, iv, pp. 337, 338. See | for so wncert: ain a fut ure.” ad 


c also for confirmation Challamel, “Histoire 
that the trend of the effects will Musee,” val: ii. p. 179. 


statement of the reasons why such paper 
was not invested in lands by 


Copies of this booklet, which also 
| indicates which ef the isswes are 
subject to Federal taxes, may ‘be 
had from the Mellen National 
Bank wpen request. 


Editor's Note—The above ar- 
ticle is a duplication of an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Wright 
at the annual meeting of the 
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* (Continued from page 1099) 
. 44. But this is a war-time controlled economy and those 
‘ ‘peace-time axioms don’t apply now. ...So you might as 
well take adyantage of the trend while it’s here. ... 
And the Treasury would prefer larger purchases of the long- 
terms anyway. .. ; It will make its war-time financing job easier. . .. 


INSIDE THE MARKET 

Intriguing suggestion for ‘‘non-cashable”’ bonds just put out by 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore (Dem.-W. Va.). . . . His idea is to offset 
the cash-ins of war bonds by small holders through issuance of non- 
negotiable, non-cashable bonds to be sold throughout counrty to 
wage-earners. ... Bonds would not be redeemabie until a specific 
period had elapsed after the end of the war.... Seems no chance 
for adoption of Senator Kilgore’s recommendation, incidentally, but 
it indicates how some political leaders are thinking... . 


Insurance company buying in the open market down to 

the lowest level in months, recently setting bottom mark for 

1943.... Explanation obvieusly is that insurance companies 

are holding back their buying powers, pending anneunce- 

ment of the April deal... . 

Recent estimates on Treasury borrowing indicate new money 
borrowing for 1943 fiscal year, ending June 30, at $59,000,000,000 
with $37,000,000,000 already borrowed. . . . This is outside of short- 
term maturities and tax anticipation note maturities. .. . 

Comment of U. S. Chamber of Commerce on this is significant: 
“There is little hope that the $59,000,000,000 needed for 1943 can be 
reduced by. the imposition of additional taxes.. The fiscal year has 
less than four months to run, and the prospects are slight indeed for 
a new revenue bill from Congress before June 30.” ... 

Report around that Treasury will intensify efforts to sell tax 
anticipation notes from now on to prevent repetition of war bond 
redemptions that accompanied this last income tax date... . Many 
persons who bought war bonds with money that should have been 
saved for taxes were unwanted purchasers. ... Treasury wants to 
avoid any unnecessary increases in cash-ins, is terrified over effects 
of publicity on redemptions and the ramifications of this.... Tax 
anticipation notes, available in denominations as low as $25 at any 
bank and returning almost 2% interest to individual purchasers, are 
the most attractive securities of this type available anywhere in the 
world. ... 

One point being mentioned as indicative of Treasury’s desire to 
keep all investors in good humor is Secretary Morgenthau’s ex- 
change offering for the May certificates and $289,000,000 Commodity 
Credit Corporation notes. . . . May certificate issue of $1,506,000,000 
and CCC issue will be offered a May 1 certificate of indebted- 
mess carrying 7%% interest on April 20... . Exchange offer indicates 
“right” idea is still alive, although Morgenthau cautioned observers 
not to expect this to be a precedent... . 


SUPPORT 

Open market operations by the Federal Reserve System should 
become increasingly obvious from this day on. ... The time for 
actual as well as psychological control has arrived, say some. 
...And beyond question, the Reserve will have to be extraordinarily 
active just prior to and during the April drive in order to help the 
big banks in New York and Chicago subscribe to the 2s and cer- 
tificates. ... 

New York and Chicago banks are low on excess reserves and 
must be given some support during drive in order to permit them to 
follow up policy of full investment... . 
Reserve probably will be a major way to achieve this but over-all 
result will be rise in Government security holdings of Reserve Banks 


to all-time peak. ... 
SEC Am oldi | Act. The sub-paragraph provides 
ends H ing Co. that registered holding companies 


Rule On Joint Tax Returns and their subsidiaries which join 


si | in the filing of a consolidated tax 
The Securities and Exchange! return need not secure Commis- 


Commission announced on March | sion authorization for certain in- 
13 the adoption of an amended /|tercompany transactions relating 
sub-paragraph (6) of Rule U-45 thereto if the consolidated taxes 
(b) wnder the Holding Company | are allocated to the several mem- 


| bers of the group as specified in 
. : | the sub-paragraph. The need for 
Stephenville N&S Tex.5s,'40 
WARREN BROS. 








the amendment, the SEC said, 
arises from the changed provi- 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1942 
| relating to consolidated returns. 








Old Common & Preferred Allan Richardson Is Colo. 
New Class “B” and “C Securities Commissioner 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


HAY, FALES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway N.Y. B dwling Green 9-427 
- o= Bell Deletype W¥ 1-61 - - 


| appointed Securities Commission- 
|er of the State of Colorado. Mr. 
| Richardson had been active in the 
‘investment business in’ Denver 
‘since 1919. In the past he was 
| associated with the Sonneries 
» and. Financial .Chranicle.. 4. . | 
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Discount bill purchases by | 


Allan §S. Richardson has been) 


‘te Gan America Gonquer Inflation? 


(Continued from page 1100) 


|The only workable plan is to cover 
‘the deficit by borrowing from 
| those who come into possession of 
|the newly created money. Bor- 
‘rowing is a form of taking back 
'the money temporarily, while tax- 
_ation.is a way of taking it away 
|permanently. But in both cases 
new buying power is reduced or 
‘eliminated and prices are pre- 
| vented from rising as a result of 
| its exercise. The government, of 
| course, has tried hard to cover the 
\deficit by borrowing from the peo- 
ple, but all its efforts have led 
only to a success of 60% while 


banks. 


What is the reason for this un- 
satisfactory accomplishment? 


The reason, as I see it, is that the 
lessons of financial history have 
not been heeded. A wise English 
financial statesman was once 
asked where he would get funds to 
fill an empty treasury and said: 
“I will dig it out of the ground.” 
And further asked how he would 
do that, he answered: “With the 
spade of. interest.” The truth of 
this answer .lies in the fact that to 
persuade the owner of money to 
lend it the promise of a return 
must be given which makes him 
willing to do so. Our government, 
since 1933, has indulged in the 
/hepe that the days of borrowing 
money under former conditions 
have gone forever. That the 
Treasury should borrow money in 
sufficient quantities at an interest 
| rate of not more than 24% seems 
to be part of a new financial creed. 
Government bonds yielding higher 
rates of interest are all from the 
pre-1933 period. The financial his- 
tory, however, has convincingly 
shown that every group which is 
in a position to lend money to a 
government needing it, is also in 
a position to have something to 
say about the terms. Our govern- 
ment has tried hard to attract 
funds at low yields from all classes 
of investors. It has brought great 
pressure to bear in this endeavor. 


But these efforts have not pro- 
duced the money the Treasury 
needs to cover the deficit. They 
remain not more than 60% suc- 
cessful. Plans have been suggested 
for the purpose of persuading the 
people to buy automobiles, homes, 
furniture and other items for de- 
livery after the war, with prepay- 
ment now, the funds to be invested 
in government bonds. But these 
plans have not materialized, chief- 
ly because of the low return on 
the bonds. All this leads to the 
conclusion that if the government 
wants te attract current surplus 
‘funds threatening inflation, it 
must offer a much higher return 
guaranteed for a sufficient period 
of years. 


Now, one can almost hear 
people cry out that we already 
pay $3,000,000,000 in interest a 
year on our bonds, and that it 
would be an outrage if we should 
| be obliged to pay still more. But 
what is the alternative? The al- 
ternative is to cover the deficit 
not by raising $16,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional taxes, but $36,000,000,000 
additional taxes. How can that 
ever be done? 

Then come the people who cry 
out that to issue bonds with higher 
interest would depress the price 
of all bonds which have been is- 
sued with lower interest rates, 
thus precipitating a crisis which 
would drive numerous people into 
bankruptcy. As if rates of in- 
terest had never been raised be- 
fore! Holders of outstanding bonds 
should be contented if the dollars 
which they will receive as inter- 
est in undiminished amounts will 
buy in 1944 nearly as much as 
now and will not undergo a drop 
in buying power of 30% or 40%, 
as they undoubtedly will if the 
dollar is further and further in- 
flated. 

There are, of course, those who 
doubt whether it would be pos- 





i sible to channel the excess mone 


.into,.the  purchaseof bonds at al 


40% has been borrowed from the. 








| FortPa- | 
Bridge Works | 


COMMON STOCK i 
1942 earnings $4.71 per share. 
Stock selling about twice 
earnings 
Additional information on request’ : 
M.S. WIEN & CO. 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


25 Broad St., N.Y. HAnover 2-8780 
Teletype N. ¥. 1-1397 


_ Man's Bookshelf 


Bank Stock Survey—1943 Edi- 
tien—Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York City—paper—no charge. 


Conflicts—Studies in Contem- 
porary History—L. B. Namier— 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
om New York City—cloth— 


Employment in Manufacturing, 
1899-1939—An Analysis of its 
relation to the Volume of Pro- 
duction — Solomon = Fabricant — 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City—cloth—$3.00. 


Family of Thirty Million, A— 
The Story of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company—Louis 
I. Dublin—Metropolitn Life In- 
surance Company, New York City 
—Cloth—The book, issued in con- 
nection with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s 75th anni- 
versary, is not for sale, but is in- 
tended to reach a wide public and 
will be distributed to libraries, 
the press, schools, colleges, banks, 
insurance and other business in- 
stitutions and interested indi- 
viduals throughout the country. 


How Did We Get This Way?— 
H. B. Loomis and John B. Knox— 
Reprinted from the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’—Wil- 
liam B. Dana Company, 25 Spruce 
Street, New York City—Paper— 
35 cents a ecopy—-Reduction for 
quantity orders—Ready for dis- 
tribution April 1. 


War Bonds Redeemed 
To Pay Income Taxes 


Treasury figures disclosed on 
'March 13 that $45,713,838 in war 
savings bonds were redeemed in 


It is, of course, somewhat more 
difficult to attract subscriptions | 
if you have to think of a large 
circle of subscribers than if you 
have to think of a smaller one. | 
As soon as Government bonds) 
with higher interest rates are avail- 
able, not only can insurance compa- | 
nies attract excess money through | 
more favorable insurance con-/ 
tracts, but also other schemes of 
a similar nature attracting ex- 
cess money will be devised. Then 
there are, of course, means of 
exerting .discreet pressure for 
subscriptions whose application 
is time honored. The problem 
of launching successfully a large 
bond issue is a problem in mass 
psychology and has to be solved 
with good doses of old-fashioned 
common sense, combined with a 
good working knowledge of the 
needs of the people. 

Speaking of personal experience, 
when we faced the problem of 
launching a loan in Germany in 
November, 1919; we had before 
us indeed a terrific task, with the 
people defeated, starved through 
a long blockade and threatened 
by the Allies with ultimatum af- 
ter ultimatum to deliver under 
the terms of the armistice not 
only implements of war, but such 
vital means of civilian life as 
railroad locomotives, dredging 
craft needed for keeping the har- 
bors in operation, horses indis- 
pensable for the harvest in the 
East, and what-not. Still, by of- 
fering an attractive plan and by 
appealing to the instinct of self- 
preservation of the people, we 
were able to collect, even under 
such circumstances, 3,500,000,000 
gold marks in subscriptions for 
the first loan of the Weimar Re- 
public. It was achieved in the 
dark days of November, 1919, 
when the communist Spartacus 
legions still fought in the streets 
of Berlin and when the first at- 
tempts at assassination of the 
Minister of Finances were planned 
by the rightist “Baltikumer,” the 
forerunners of the Nazis. The 
success was achieved by the) 
people in the face of a threat of 
failure of the potato harvest, the 
largest staple food of the country, 
and in spite of a breakdown of. 
the railway system, which en-. 
dangered the food situation of the | 
large cities. 

Would the American people in, 
1943 respond less fully to a' 
sensible call for cooperation? It} 
is absurd even to imagine other -| 
wise. Once a sound offer is made, 
the returns will appear. Such 
offer naturally has to be utterly 


sincere, which means that Con- : 
gress must forget the right to tax | the os :onnee = cae com~ 
away later the now promised re- | P@7¢ W! wae, or the cor- 
turns of the loan. | responding 10 days last year. ac- 
With the deficit substantially | cording Pre a - advices. 
covered from savings the main | *"©S¢ 4¢vices added: 
“Total redemptions since Jan. 1 


pressure for the rise of prices for | yr 
consumer goods would be gone. now stand at $185,039,646 against 
$40,103,317 on Jan. 1, 1942. 


Naturally, we must resort to some 
“Nevertheless, war bond sales 


system of rationing when we, 

wish to eliminate waste and to continue at a rate nearly six times 
keep up our war production effort the redemptions. Sales in the first 
as long as it is needed. But by @/10 days of March totaled $262.- 
sound system of financing the 000,000. 

war budget, we will be able to) “The redemptions this month 


keep the prices of these rationed | . ; ; 

goods at fairly constant levels) @re heavier than at any time since 
without the danger that pro- savings bonds were introduced and 
duction of the goods — Re | Officials believe the public effort 
panrsnatrenangae Bg on aaveaeh ” + geno to pay the heaviest income taxes 
black markets. Everybody then | in history are the cause.” 


will consume less but nobody will | 
American Business Credit 
“gn” 


be deprived of the buying power | 

of his money. What all classes, 
Quaker City Cold 
Storage Company | 


of the population will face then, 
and face gladly, is sacrifice. But 
no one will face suffering and 

5s, 1953 4 
Memorandum on each available 
upon request. 
































Irwin HarrisHeads 
N.S.T.A. Gommittee 


Irwin R. Harris of Scherck, 
Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed Chairman of the ||| Markets and Situations for Dealers 
Public Relations Committee of the 
National Security Traders Asso 
peuation, INC. : 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Recent discussions both here and abroad concerning 
post-war international relations appear to have taken a 
somewhat more realistic turn. A member of the British 
Government a short time ago spoke rather bluntly his dis- 
approval of “friendly” advice from the United States con- 
cerning the British colonies, and the Prime Minister has 
more recently made it known that the speaker’s was the 
official view in London. The American Ambassador in Mos- 
cow may have ‘spoke out of turn” when he complained of 
the way in which the facts concerning our aid to that coun- 
try were—or, rather supposedly were not—being imparted 
freely to the Russian people; but no one supposes for a 
moment that his speaking was merely the result of injured 
pride. 

U. S.-Russia-Britain 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
doubtless in this country for a number of purposes, but it is 
hardly to be doubted that among the matters that are 
engaging his attention Russian-English-American relations 
stand near the top, if not at the top, of the list. While the 
British Secretary was engaged in his discussion in Wash- 
ington the London “Times” came forward with realistic sug- 
gestions for a British-Russian accord concerning European 
matters which quickly took this country by the ears and 
caused the British authorities here to feel it necessary to 
make an unofficial effort to disassociate their Government 
from the proposals of the London newspaper which has for 
time out of mind been regarded,as reflecting or anticipating 
the official British policy. Meanwhile our own Administra- 
tion has let enough be known directly or indirectly to indi- 
cate beyond any shadow of doubt that there are some real 
difficulties in the way of full post-war accord among the 
leading*members of the United Nations group. 


It Was Inevitable 


Such difficulty was, of course, from the first inevitable. 
If the public in this country—or that part of the public 
which had permitted itself to become entranced with vague 
talk about “four freedoms’’—finds itself disappointed or 
sorely aggrieved, that, too, has been inevitable from the 
first. The fact is that the “four freedoms,” the so-called 
Atlantic Charter, and what are now commonly known as the 
master Lend-Lease agreements, are all much too vague to 
serve as other than a rallying cry to arouse the unthinking 
and the unrealistic. It was doubtless necessary to leave 

(Continued on page 1115) 


Gems From Churchill 


I am absolutely determined not to falsify or mock that confi- 
dence (imposed on him by the British people) by making promises 
without regard to whether they can be performed or not... . 





Therefore I tell you round your firesides tonight that I am re- 
solved not to give or make all kinds of promises and tell all kinds of 
fairy-tales to you who have trusted me and gone with me so far and 
marched through the valley of the shadow till we have reached 
the upland regions on which we now stand with firmly planted feet. 


And then after a sketch of European problems: 


I only mention these matters to you to show you the magnitude 
of the task that will lie before us in Europe alone. Nothing could 
be more foolish at this stage than to plunge into details and try to 
prescribe the exact groupings of States or lay down precise ma- 
chinery for their cooperation or still more to argue about frontiers, 
now while the war even in the West has not yet reached its full 
height, while the struggle with U-beats is raging and when the war 
in the Far East is only in its first phase. 


At home: 

We must beware of trying to build a society in which nobody 
counts for anything except the politician or an official, a society | 
where enterprise gains no reward and thrift no privileges. 


Thomas W. Lamont Successor To 


The versatile and urbane Thomas William Lamont, son of a 
Methodist minister, former newspaperman, banker-statesman, inter- 
national financier, publicist and academician, has succeeded to the 


Chairmanship of the Board of J. 
Eminently fitted to carry on 


P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 
the direction of the affairs of the 


Morgan banking house, Thomas W. Lamont was on March 17 elected 


® 





Chairman of the Board of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Inc., as successor to 
the late John 
Pierpont 
Morgan, 
whose__ death 
occurred on 
March 13. Mr. 
Lamont, 
prominently 
identified 
with the Mor- 
gan bank for 
over 30 years, 
advances 
from the post 
of Vice-Chair- 
man of the 
Board of Di- 
rectors; he 
had at the 
same time 
served as 
Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Morgan bank, and in the latter 
post Mr..Lamont is succeeded by 
Russell C. Leffingwél, ~who had 
heretofore been Vice-Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Leffingwell became a partner in 
the Morgan firm shortly after the 
first World War, having previ- 
ously held the position of Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury. In the 
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Good Neighbor Policy * 
Puture”’ 
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Discount Corporation of New 
York, of which Mr. Morgan had 
been a director, George Whitney, 
President of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Inc., has been named to replace 
him on the directorate. 

Looking to the future, it is a 
salutatory thing that this many- 
sided man has been elevated to 
this important position as the head 
of this eminent banking house. 

The era when the banking and 
securities underwriting houses 
were permitted to act as free 
agents in the legitimate promo- 


|} tion, development and expansion 


of the country’s great industries 
has passed for the time being and 
a new era, when American enter- 
prise and initiative are circum- 
scribed by Government bureaus, 
Government edicts and “politicos” 
is now upon us and may be for 
some little while longer. 

This being so, it is fortunate 
that one so conversant with not 
only international finance and 
world trade conditions but also 
with the social and political tran- 
sitions we are undergoing has 
been selected to shoulder Mr. Mor- 
gan’s responsibilities. 

The head of whatever, admin- 
istration is in office in Washington 
when the war is concluded would 


J. P. Morgan 


As Chairman Of International Banking House 


do well to get Mr. Lamont’s coun- 
sel in the knotty and intricate 
world business and financial prob- 
lems that will then have to be 
solved. 

Mr. Lamont was born at Clave- 
rack, N. Y., on Sept. 30, 1870. Be- 
fore becoming identified with the 
Morgan interests he had been an 
official of both the Bankers Trust 
Co. and the First National Bank 
of New York; it was at the in- 
stance of the late Henry P. Davi- 
son that Mr. Lamont’s connection 
with both the Bankers Trust and 
the Morgan bank had its incep- 
tion. At one time, in his early 
days, Mr. Lamont, it is interesting 
to record, had been a reporter for 
the New York “Tribune.” An out- 
line of Mr. Lamont’s activities 
throughout the years, is made 
available, officially, as follows: 

“Entered firm Jan. 1, 1911, at 
invitation of the elder Mr. Mor- 
gan, H. P. Davison having pre- 
ceded Mr. Lamont by two years. 

“In 1903-08 one of organizing 
group of Bankers Trust Company, 
its first Secretary and Treasurer, 
later Vice-President. 

“1909-1911 —- Vice-President of 
First National Bank. 

. “When in .1915 Anglo-French 
Loan Mission, under Lord Chief 
Justice Reading, came to U. S. A., 
the late Mr. J. P. Morgan desig- 
nated Messrs. Davison and Lamont 
to join him in negotiating the 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French, Loan, 
Lamont then taking the Chief Jus- 





(Continued on page 1117) 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE. BARGERON 
Your correspondent’s distinct understanding of this country’s 


recent history is that along about 1933 we quit envying the people 
next door, quit the old American custom of trying to keep up with 
the Joneses, and pitched our envying along class lines. Class was 
arrayed against class, as the political orators were saying up until 
the time that Pearl Harbor brought a superabundance of “pros- 
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John L. Lewis, and about how 
both the farmers and organized 
labor are greedily and _ short- 
sightedly forcing us into infla- 
tion. 

This business of envying is 
having its other manifestations, 
too. In, his. travels about the 
country your correspondent is 
Fees, yy hearing people. in 

wly placed positions saying that 
the statesmen are overpaid, that 
they don’t do anything, that,all 
they do is go to teas and k. 
This is a dangerous thought to. be 
progressing among our lowly 
placed. It strikes at the very 
foundation of things and thus, I 
hereby hasten to refute it. 


Now, if there is anybody who 
thinks statesmen don’t have any- 
thing to do but ride around the 
world in Clipper ships and have 
interesting experiences, just con- 
sider the present visit to our 
shores of Mr. Anthony Eden, and 
the argument that is being ad- 


4; vanced in - political ‘Washington | 





coincident with his visit. I don’t 








perity,” and as they are saying®— , 2 
now more or less in terms of|say he _ is advancing it himself 
“absenteeism,” of tirades against | because I don’t know, not having 


been present at any of his con- 
ferences with Mr. Roosevelt or 
with Secretary of State Hull. But 
it is being advanced in British 
circles, so uniformly that I doubt 
seriously they are speaking out 
of turn. 

But first, as Mark Sullivan 
would say, let’s recall Winston 
Churchill’s speech of Sunday. A 
lot of people, certainly, got the 
impression that he was advocat- 
ing two, instead of one League or 
Council of Nations, one for Asia, 
one: for Europe, and that in the 
case of the latter, this country 
should have only a _ secondary 
part. This has sort of unnerved 
a lot of our gentlemen, our pub- 
licists and some of our Senators, 
who have been rushing to put the 
Senate definitely on record as 
favoring our entering into a union 
to police the world. And it is a 
fact that we seem to have been 
spreading our soldiers around, 
and to have been training civil 
administrators — at Charlottes- 


(Continued on page 1127) 
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Good Neighhor Policy — 





Seen By President As 
‘Blueprint Of Future’ 


iand Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, held at Boston on March 
13, President Roosevelt said that 
the good neighbor policy — jus- 
tice, freedom, liberty and oppor- 
tunity—‘“is a blue-print for the 
future” and expressed the hope 


that the pattern “will be a prac- | 


tical guide for relations among 
nations everywhere.” 

The President’s letter, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
President of Brown University, 
which sponsored the conference, 
follows: 

“[ send through you my per- 
sonal wishes for the success of 
the Institute on Inter-American 
Affairs, sponsored by Boston Uni- 
versity. The conference, attended 
by delegates, teachers and stu- 
dents from all parts of New Eng- 
land, further contributes to the 
friendship and _ understanding 
which exist among the American 
republics today. 

“I share with you the hope and 
conviction that the continental 
ideal of the good neighbor policy 
—-justice, freedom, liberty and 
opportunity—will be adopted by 
all nations and all peoples in 
every corner of the globe. 

“The good neighbor policy has 
been tested in peace and in war. 
It has survived those tests. In a 
world at war, it is a blue-print 
for the future. It is non-parti- 
san, transcending parties and ad- 
ministrations, national boundaries 
and oceans. The determination 
of the Americas to keep the 
hemisphere secure against ag- 
gression is proof that free and 
independent countries can work 
together for a common cause, to 
protect the liberty, dignity and 
well-being of their peoples. The 
Western Hemisphere marches in 
the front line of freedom. 

“When final victory is gained, 
our armies of free men will re- 
turn to their homes, their farms, 
their factories, and their mines to 
build a new era of peace and lib- 
erty and international brother- 
hood. I forsee the day not dis- 
tant when the pattern of inter- 
national relations as demonstrated 
by the good neighbors of the 
Western Hemisphere will be a 
practical guide for relations 
among nations everywhere.” 


Money And Securities 
War Damage Liability 


The Money and Securities War 
Damage Group, with central of- 
fices in New York City, wrote $1,- 
245,000,000 of liability since com- 
mencing operations on Dec. 21, 
1942, up to Jan. 31, 1943, latest 








available figures show, according | 


to the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” of March 10 which 
added: 

“Of this amount $1,102,000,000 
Was on securities and $143,000,900 
on money. Premiums were esti- 
mated at approximately $350,000. 


“Nearly all States were repre- 


sented in the distribution of) 


liability, the heaviest concentra- 
tion being on the East Coast. New 
York State headed the list with 
$450,000,000 on _ securities, and 
$45,000,000 on money. In Connec- 
ticut $37,500,000 was written on 
securities, and $5,000,000 on 
money. 

“The distribution by class of 
coverage on a percentage basis 
was as follows: 


“MONEY — Coverage A, 36%; 


Coverage B, 27%; Coverage C, 
19% ; Coverage D, 18%. 

“SECURITIES — Coverage A, 
70%; Coverage B, 4%; Coverage 
C, 12%; Coverage D, 14%.” 

An item bearing on the Money 
and Securities War Damage 
Group appeared in our Dec. 31 is- 
sue, page 2334. 





| Editorial— 


War Behind The War. 


|within the sight of all America. “Grotesque stupidity” 
| would be a mild term in application to the conduct of thé 
| people of this country if both protagonists in that inde- 
'fensiole contest are not speedily subjected to reasonable 
restraint in the interest of the whole nation and to restore 
|and preserve the integrity of the war effort which is every 
day being subtly subverted and threatened with abrupt dis- 
| solution. 

American Federation of Labor, the seeds of irreconcilable 
conflict were from the beginning visible in the plain purpose 
of each of these leaders to transform the labor movement 
into a pliant instrument for his own advantage. . Uniting 
in the determination to destroy the life-work of Samuel! 
Gompers, with all his failings the most philosophical and 
iar-seeing of all labor organizers, the impermanence of their 
union was implicit: Franklin D. Roosevelt wanted the labor 
vote in order to give value to the label “Democratic,” after 
he had carried out his plan to filch it from the real Demo- 
cratic Party and make it the designation of the amorphous 
group, compacted only in selfishness, which he was collecting 
under the revolutionary banner of the New Deal; but John 
L. Lewis wanted to attain undisputed control over the same 
vote in order to use it at will as a trading unit to be utilized 
whenever and wherever his future interests and intentions 
might indicate. Nevertheless, with many controversies and 
conflicts which did not wholly escape recognition from the 
more keenly observant, the unstable partnership persisted 
throughout the first Presidential term and; in the election 
of 1936, the New Deal ‘sat at Labor’s table,” as Lewis ‘sub- 
sequently taunted, and gorged itself with controlled .votes 
contributed by the tens of thousands and with sweated dol- 
lars mounting to millions extorted from workmen under 
union coercion, the United Mine Workers alone being forced 
to supply in excess of $500,000, although these -workmen 
were said to be “underpaid” and were certainly abused and 
misled by the leadership which they blindly trusted. But 
the parting of the ways had become imminent by the time 
that the cash contributions had been raked into the partisan 
coffers and the votes dropped into the ballot-boxes:. It be- 
came public, although not everyone perceived its extent and 
finality, when the President, impotently indignant that. his 
importunate associate should demand his full sixteen ounces 
of throbbing flesh, quoted with untimely relish Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘a plague on both your houses,” and Lewis arro- 
gantly, although pertinently, retorted with the too-warrant- 
able implication that but recently the former had played the 
part of the impecunious Lazarus in relation to his own im- 
personation of the affluent and bountiful Dives. 








Expanding revelation, from that time to the present, 
has now disclosed an implacable warfare which can end 
yet in the “unconditional surrender” of one leader or. the 
oiher, which is unthinkable of the proud and indomitable 
|Lewis and most unlikely as to the President, unless some- 
time the political potentiality of the former leoms as. large 
|in the fears of the latter as did that of William Randolph 
| Hearst before the 1932 conventions when, as candidate for 
the nomination, Roosevelt publicly recanted, under threats 
from the publisher, as to the League of Nations. The exi- 
gencies of his position, in 1940, probably forced Lewis to 
support the Republican candidate for the Presidency, and 
he lost, as no doubt he anticipated, the first round in the open 
conflict, with consequences far from fatal to his aspirations, 
but now manifesting themselves in conditions in which he 
must at least retain his present position or perish, and must 
strengthen that position speedily or succumb before the se- 
cret onslaughts of the New Deal and the steady progress 
toward restored supremacy of the American Federation: of 
| Labor. = 
; Such a situation inevitably must impell any leadership 
| teward extreme measures. And, in this case, in proportion 
| as either leadership is willing to ignore its obligations to the 
public, to disregard and violate its responsibility for the gen- 
eral welfare, and above all to be false to its basic ‘duty to 
strengthen where it can and never to impair or weaken the 
vital war effort of the American people, the most extreme 
measures are certain to be attempted. They are today being 
attempted, by both sides, almost without dissimulation or dis- 
guise and in the plain sight of every patriotic citizen who is 


awake to the conditions and requirements of a war that is 








being so conducted as to make it the most demanding, the 





“Shameful” and “scandalous’*® would be weak. words 
In a message to the New Eng-| with which to characterize the spectacular recklessness with 


| Partners in 1933 in the bold conspiracy to destroy the' 


most exhausting, and.to the United States, the most. danger- 
ous struggle in all human history. 

~ .. The effort of Mr. Lewis, the technically private citizen 
so strongly entrenched in.the leadership of the United Mine 
Workers of America, a subservient organization substantially 
co-extensive with the industry of mining and merchandising 


'which the struggle for survival between the leadership of, both bituminous coal and anthracite, is the simplest, and 


the New Deal and John L. Lewis is now, being conducted 


might probably be called the crudest and most plainly arbi- 
trary, but by no means should it be considered the most dan- 
gerous. He threatens, in the baldest and most unmistakable 
terms, abruptly and within no more than one week from 
ithe publication date of this issue of ““The Chronicle,” to halt, 
completely and until he has been appeased by additional 
concessions themselves immeasurably burdensome to the 
people and to the war effort, the entire production of soft 
coal—the principal fuel of the war-industries. Successful 
execution of that dire threat would mean the complete ces- 
sation, within some two weeks, of the whole effort of war 
production and of about all the domestic transportation in 
aid of that war effort. Whether the Lewis purposes are 
intentionally and irreconcilably inimical to the effective 
prosecution by the United States of the great war to which 
the country has been committed by his still more potent rival, 
or whether his plans extend solely to the subjugation of that 
rivalry,.can be neither clear, nor, at this time, important. 
Perhaps those purposes reach no further than compulsion to 
the acceptance of an economic direction founded upon the 
cupidity of a single group, whose latent patriotism may not 
have. been as yet wholesomely aroused or fully illuminated 
by instruction in international affairs, and to be exercised 
by an individual without responsibility to the Nation and 
wholly independent of legislative restraint or, indeed, of 
any limitation not self-imposed. yee, 

Whatever the truth may be, whether his opposition to 
the President includes opposition.to what he is rumored to 
have designated as ‘the President’s war,” the threatened 
consequences are the same, in both cases equally fatal. Only 
a blind or confused and helpless public would tolerate such 
methods or condone conduct so effectively treasonable, even 
though it may be fundamentally naive and therefore in- 
trinsically innocent. Congress is in session. It is empowered 
to act adequately in the protection of the last public interest 
found to be threatened. It cannot act too decisively or too 
promptly. 

The other side of the picture is less easy to portray, be- 
cause it is incomparably more subtle in its,elements, and its 
recklessness, although in no degree less threatening, appar- 
ently must. be founded upon exaggerated estimates of the 
productive, military and naval strength of the American 
people and of the impregnable durability of their morale, 
not at all or in any degree upon willingness to enforce 
against them, or any section of them, sacrifices actually in 
excess of those which in some manner they are capable of 
supporting. Nevertheless, the estimates. may be exaggerated 
beyond reason and the supposed capacity for endurance may 
be rapidly approaching impassable barriers which remain in- 
visible to an optimistic leadership that undertakes unblink- 
ingly to envisage two objectives, effort toward the attain- 
ment of either of which must. necessarily subtract some- 
thing from the force available for realizing the other. 


This Administration has not, at any time, displayed 
superior capacity or even quite the minimum of desirable 
capacity that ought to exist, for the admeasurement of the 
available forces at its disposal. It has developed rather less 
capacity in their conservation and coordination, and in the 
economy of their utilization. Each and every of its per- 
haps too numerous and sometimes scarcely reconcilable ob- 
jectives, military and other, seems to have been pursued 
upon occasion as though it were the sole and exclusive ob- 
jective and without regard, or reasonable regard, to the 
effect upon the great complex of objectives which, if all 
must’ be entertained, ought plainly to be envisaged in their 
entirety, none being excluded from the view, none being 
accorded greater weight than its proper importance demands. 
Ii is by no means unlikely that those in ultimate authority 
may. be similarly.weak and improvident in the present great- 
est of- all exigencies. From the beginning, the Administra- 
tion’s concessions to organized labor; that is to the pro- 
fessional leadership of the organizations, have been meas- 
ured solely by the demands upon its complacency and the 
ruthlessness of the pressure which this leadership has been 
willing to apply. With man-power strained to the utmost, 
with agricultural production insufficient for the suitable 
subsistence of the armed forces and for maintaining the 
standards of civilian nourishment above the bare level of 
safety, not one effective step has yet been taken under the 
authority of the Chief Executive, to curtail the extravagant, 
man-wasting, ‘‘feather-bed” practices universal in the rail- 
road industry and common everywhere; to prevent restric- 
tion of output under labor organization rules and direction; 





to enforce anywhere a decent day’s, work and decently regu- 
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lar devotion to accepted employment; even by~ labor. com- 


pensated at rates never before equalled and themselves 


grossly discriminatory as against the allegedly “‘ill-fed, «ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed one-third of ‘the country’s citizen- 
ship” “fer whom official sympathy was’ ‘but recéntly* so 
vociferous. 

On the contrary, the wasteful and indefensible practices 


have multiplied and expanded under the favor of the Federal 


agencies and wherever the union leadership has been’*blind 
or indifferent to opportunities in any of these directions, or 


-sluggish in pressing for the advantages afforded, they appear 
‘to: have been- awakened and spurred onward by official 


suggestions. Nowhere has agriculture or the effort of in- 
dustry not organized by the labor leaders failed to suffer 


‘grievously from: these conditions and their persistent and 


continued encouragement. No foreign ally in the war effort 


‘intended to’ be aided under the generous provisions of the 
“Lend-Lease Act,” recently extended by Congressional enact- 
‘ment, has received. as much as. it: might have received 
if. these labor-wasting impediments to efficiency had not 
‘existed to limit and contract the war. effort of the people. 


Upon no front where the sons-of America are aligned against 


the still dangerous enemies who must be defeated, are the|. 


fighting forces of the United States or the co-operating allies 
as- well armed, as well supplied, as well fed, as potent.in 
either offense or defense, or as well protected against losses 


‘of lives or impairments of health, as they would be’ if labor 


upon the home. front was not continuously coddled and 
coaxed by detrimental concessions to its leadership - which 
cannot be allowed to bear the light of day. 

The second front; for which Russia vainly pleads ‘and 
for which the right-thinking people of the entire world wait 
with expectant hope, is postponed to some: indefinite date 


‘which might have been‘long anticipated ifthe available sup- 


ply .of demestic:.labor -had been utilized with - reasonable 
efficiency, which still can be notably. advanced if such -rea- 
sonable utilization is forthwith ensured by prompt rectifica- 
tions of the official attitude and practices. If there is any- 
where any denial or any doubt of the absolute verity. of 
these assertions let Congress immediately investigate’ the 
wastes of “feather-bed” practices upon interstate railroads 
and estimate their extent. Or let the President make that 
inquiry as he did through the small committee so promptly 
productive of improvement in the rubber situation. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt may know these things only 
vaguely and merely in a general way, but ‘his is the respon= 
sibility and in his hands lies the plain and simple remedy: 
He will see that it is applied whenever he sees clearly that 


‘the temper of the people will-accept and tolerate nothing less. 


Supine delay upon the part of the Executive is as inexcusably 
reprehensible as arrogant aggression on the part of John L. 
If both are not speedily discontinued the vigorous 
appeal of an offended people must be addressed to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. When everything. has 
been said, the Executive Department, wherever legislation ‘is 
permissible, is the agent of the Congress, subject to .its. di- 
rection, and the power and responsibility finally rest with 
that body. 
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them in these more or less meaningless generalities, or it 
would not have been possible to obtain the necessary signa- 
tures. Once they were given a definitive meaning of: the 
sort apparently intended by the President and. the .various 
spokesmen for the Administration, the entire scheme must 
inevitably have fallen by the wayside. 


Russia In Europe 


From all accounts the sticking-point at the moment is 
the Eastern European policy of Russia after the war— 
assuming, of course, full and final defeat of Germany. It is 
a well shared secret that this phase of the situation has been 
troubling the Administration for a long while past. It is 
said to have taken all the persuasiveness of the President, 


plus his strategic position as the head of the Arsenal of 
‘Democracy, to persuade Russia to sign an accord with Great 


Britain without explicit approval by the British Govern- 
ment of Russian intentions in Eastern Europe—at least so 


‘far as the Baltic States and Poland are concerned. It would 
‘be naive indeed to suppose that omission of some such ar-|- 
‘rangement from the accord put an end to this issue. 


Realistic Britain 
Nor is there much reason to doubt that Britain would 


like to come to definite terms with Russia, more or less in 


accord with what Russia is known to want and to expect to 


‘get. What the London “Times” did, so much to the dis- 


comfiture of many of our dreamers, was in essentials to ex- 
plain the Russian attitude, and to make it clear that Russia’s 





position toward eastern Europe was at bottom but little dif- 
ferent from Britain’s as regards western Europe, and to add 
that Britain would be-wise to see these things through 
untinted and non-distorting spectacles. Russia’s western 
frontier lies on the Oder, in much the same sense that 
Britain’s eastern frontier in Europe lies on the Rhine, says 
this newspaper, which is old and wise in ways of world pol- 
ities, as indeed are all leading Britons. Nothing that the 


“British authorities. have unofficially made known to the 
press in-any way suggests that the British Government is |} 
not fully alive to these facts, or that ét is disposed to oppose } 


Russia: with vigor—or that it believes it could be effective 
ih opposing Russia even if such a course were to be chosen. 


What Could Britain Do? 


In summary, the situation seems to be about this: Russia 
has her own ideas about making herself safe from Germany 
inthe future. Her ideas are not in accord with any rational 
er reasonable interpretation of some of the phrases in the 
so-called Atlantic Charter, though doubtless loopholes can 
and:will be easily found—if Russia feels any need of loop- 
holes. 

’ «Great Britain has her own ideas about making herself} 
secure in Europe from Germany. They may or may not 


collide with the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, but if not BEE raat ek ep Meecn m= § 


that is because of the existence of conditions in Western 
Europe quite different from those in Eastern Europe: The 
idea-of a ‘‘cordon sanitaire” around the eastern boundary of 
Germany has been pretty well discredited during the past 
decade.» France has, for a period at least, fallen from the 
fanks.of’Great Powers. It could scarcely be surprising if 
Great‘ Britain, well versed in'the ways of world politics and 
accustomed through the centuries to adjusting herself to 
that.which she could not change, came to the conclusion that 
it--would’ be the part of wisdem to leave Eastern Europe 
to Russia’s domination—or perhaps that there is no other 
course open to her. 

‘ Now, where does this leave us with our “global think- 
ing’”?. The answer of the typical European—and in this 
Russia as well as Britain must be included—is not difficult 
to imagine. What interests have we in Europe, they will 
ask: “All this “‘scare-head” talk of Germany reaching out to 
conquer ‘this country, they will doubtless think if they do 
not say; was good enough for war purposes—and-in any 
event will have no more basis upon which to rest once Rus- 
sia and Great Britain secure themselves against Germany. 
Besides; we want permanent bases, too, and if we are able 
to get them without doing serious injury to the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter that is due to fortunate circumstances. We | 
want no additional territory as such—but both Russia and 
Britain would be ready enough with the reply that neither 
do they; that what they have in mind are strategical points 
and positions for their own defense. 


Our “Four Freedoms”! 


What then are we to reply? If we are wise we shall 
not.waste much breath and time talking to Mr. Stalin about 
the “four freedoms’’—or, for that matter, about the aid we 


| have given him, since we are ourselves on record as having 


done ‘so.as a measure of defense of our shores. The British 
are not likely to be quite so blunt as Mr. Stalin, but they 
have ‘their own way of making themselves. understood. In 
fine; this situation that has now been thrust upon the atten- 
tion.of the public just at the time when the ultimate in mili- 
tary cooperation is of the utmost importance may well de- 
velop into what is known in world politics as an impasse. We 
may be able to gloss matters over and proceed until some 
later date when the war shall have actually been won, but 
we are not very likely to be able to do a great deal more. 

- And this war is global, not merely European. There are 
many other tangles which will confront our reformers before 
the matter is done with. 


Had We Not Better? 


Had: we not better leave the lid on these Pandora’s 
boxes until the war is won? 


Had we not better reconcile ourselves now to the fact 
—for fact ‘it is—that we shall not be able to make the world 
over in our own likeness? 


Had we not better, meanwhile, be giving more thought 
to that invasion of the United States—already taking place— 
that.on-rushing stream of communistic ideas from Russia? 
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House Votes Bill To 
Put Labor Costs In 
Farm Parity Prices 


The House passed on March 19, 
by a voice vote, the legislation 
calling for upward revision of the 


‘farm parity price formula so as 


to include all farm labor costs. 


In an effort to speed action on 
the measure, the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee on March 22 voted 
to accept the favorable report of 
the House Farm Committee and 
on March 23 sent the bill to the 
Senate floor. The bill, sponsored 
by Representative Pace (Dem., 
Ga.), has been pending before the 
Rules group since its approval by 
the House Agricultural Commit- 
tee on Jan. 22. The measure stipu- 
lates that in calculating parity 
prices, allowance shall be made 
for the. increased cost of farm 
| labor since the 1909-14 period, the 
base period generally used in de- 
termining fair levels. 


The cost of all farm labor would 


tional average and including hired 
workers, farm operators and mem- 
bers of the families of farm oper- 


}ators engaged in work on the farm, 
computed for all such labor on the 


basis of wage rates for hired farm 
labor.” 


A similar bill, offered by Rep- 


|resentative Brown (Dem., Ga.), 
Was approved by the House Bank~ 


ing and Currency Committee on 
Feb. 26. 


Last September, President 
Roosevelt expressed his “unalter- 
able opposition” to any recompu- 
tation of parity in order to 
include farm labor costs, and of- 
ficials of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration at that time also op- 
posed the legislation, contending 
that it would add about $3,000,- 
000,000 to the over-all cost of 
living and lead to “runaway in- 
flation.”. Sponsors of the legisla- 
tion find no justification in the 
OPA viewpoint,. saying the bill 
would not create any consider- 
‘able increase in the cost of liv- 
ing this. year, estimating, it at less 
than $1,000,000,000. 

Revision of the parity formula 
to include the cost of all farm 
labor, it is estimated, would raise 
parity prices by 10% to 12%. 

A similar measure was ap- 
proved by the House last Decem- 
ber but failed of passage in the 
Senate; this was referred to in 
our issue of Jan. 7, page 71. 


To Honor Chile 

On March 25, the Latin Ameri- 
can Section of the New York 
Board of Trade will hold a 
luncheon in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria in honor of 
the Republic of Chile. 

Ambassador Rodolfo Michels of 
Chile will be the principal speaker 
and General Escudero, Chief of 
Staff of the Chilean Army, who 
‘recently arrived here, will also be 
present, along with General Es- 
pinoza, 3rd ranking Chilean Gen- 
eral and delegate to Pan American 
Defense Congress at Washington. 
General Hugh Drum will repre- 
sent the U. S. Army at the 
luncheon. 

This is the first large luncheon 
in honor of Chile since severance 
of her diplomatic ties with Ger- 
many. About 1,200 guests are ex- 
pected and arrangements have 
been made with the Co-ordinator 
to broadcast addresses over short- 
wave to Chile. The Chairman of 
the luncheon is John B. Glenn, 
Chairman of the Latin American 
Section and President of the Pan 
American Trust Co. Other guest 
speakers include James H. Ed- 
wards, Chief of the Division of 
International Economy of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and Paul 





ident of the First National Bank of W. Alexander, President of Wessel 


Duval and Co. 
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The State Of Trade 


Most industrial reports continue to reflect a high degree of 
activity, and higher levels of operation are looked for the coming 


months. 


Electrical energy distributed by the electric light and power in- 


dustry for the week ended March 


13th, totaled 3,944,679,000 kilowatt 


hours, an increase of 17.5% over the 3,357,444,000 reported for the 


like 1942 week, according to the® 


Edison Electric Institute. 

The total for the week, how- 
ever, declined 1,951,000 hours be- 
low. the 3,946,630,000 in the pre- 
ceding week. All seven major 
sectional divisions showed in- 
creases over last year, with the 
greatest increase being shown by 
the Pacific Coast area, which 
gained 25.8%. The Southern 
States area was second with 
24.1%. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
during the week ended March 
13th, were 769,042 cars, according 
to the Association of American 
Railroads. 

This was an increase of 2.7%, 
compared with the preceding 
week; a decrease of 3.8%, com- 
pared with a year ago, and an in- 
crease of 1.2%, compared with 
two years ago. 

The Chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association declared at a 
hearing of the railroad wage dis- 
pute recently that present rail- 
road traffic is temporary and ab- 
normally high, and predicted that 
after the war the carriers will 
face greater competition from 
other transportation media than 
ever before. 

Mr. Kerr reported an “astound- 
ing growth” in railroad freight 
traffic in the last year and said 
that for each inhabitant of the 
United States the railroads per- 
formed on an average 4,777 ton 
miles of haul, the highest ever 
recorded. 

This peak could be accounted 
for only by traffic incident to the 
war, he said, and by the assump- 
tion by railroads of burdens ordi+ 
narily carried by other modes of 
transportation. 

Steel production in the United 
States is scheduled this week at 
99:1% of capacity, indicating out- 
put of 1.716,100 net tons, accord- 
ing to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. The current rate com- 
pares with 99.3% last week when 
output amounted to _ 1,719,500 
tons... For the comparable 1942 
week: production totaled 1,681,600 
tons. '» 

“Plate production continues to 
meet essential demands and a 
new record is _ forecast for 
March,” according to the publi- 
cation “Steel.” It is said that 
shipyards, both private and naval, 
are well supplied with plain and 
partly fabricated material to meet 
the increased programs now un- 
der way. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 3% 
for the week ended March 13th, 
compared with the corresponding 
week a year ago, according to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Store sales for the four-week 
period ended March 13th, were 
18% higher than in the like pe- 
riod a year ago. 

Department store sales in New 
York City in the week ended 
March 13th, were 3% larger than 
in the like 1942 week, and in the 
four weeks were 14% higher than 
in the comparable period last 
year, according to the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Retailers were happy to dis- 
cover that tax payments over the 
week-end had not brought the 
decided let down which they had 
anticipated. Preliminary figures 
for the country showed the Pa- 
cific Coast and Southwest contin- 
uing to lead, with gains of 9 to 
16%. 

Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, forecast on the basis of 
present price levels and existing 
tax legislation a new all-time 
record high for national income 
for 1943 of $140.000,000,000, com- 
pared with $83,000,000,000 in 
1929. $119.800,000,000 in 1942 and 
$95,600,000,000 in 1941. 





The estimated value of national 
production is $180,000,000,000, also 
a new high record. Last year na- 
tional output we. totaled at $151,- 
600,000,000, 

The sharp rise in 1942 was due 
in part to rising prices, but even 
after adjustment for price change 
the gross production rose by al- 
most 20% from 1941 to 1942. Mr. 
Jones pointed out that this 
phenomenal expansion resulted 
from mobilization of our eco- 
nomic resources for war and that 
there was actually a sharp de- 
cline in the total of non-war out- 
put. 

“The progress of war produc- 
tion,” Mr. Jones said, “is shown 
by the fact that war expenditures 
accounted for 32% of the gross 
national production in 1942, as 
against 10% in 1941. By the 
fourth quarter of last year war 
expenditures constituted 42%. of 
gross output. vt 

Hardest hit by the war were 
private business capital outlays, 
he declared. The consumer was 
affected by shortages in particu- 
lar lines, but in the aggregate, re- 
ceived almost as much goods and 
services in 1942 as in 1941. 
Because consumer income ad- 
vanced. substantially, while out- 
lays were limited by the short- 
ages of goods and by price con- 
trol, individual savings were at 
the “phenomenally” high level of 
$26,900,000,000 for 1942, he de- 
clared. 


s 
Survey Finds No Need 
4 : s 

For Newsprint Cut Now 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishing Association issued a state- 
ment on March 9 in which it says 
that an exhaustive and independ- 
ent investigation conducted by it, 
which will be continued “agrees 
with the findings. of Washington 
and Ottawa that Canada is able to 
meet newsprint requirements in 
the months ahead and this is im- 
portant because approximately 
75% of the newsprint used in the 
coved States comes from Can- 
ada.” 

The statement also refers to 
“the decision Washington and Ot- 
tawa officials reported in dis- 
patches on March 4 that no fur- 
ther curtailment in the use of 
print paper for newspapers, maga- 
zines, books and commercial 
printing will be made at least un- 
til after July 1.” 

As to rumors of a reduction in 
newsprint of 40 to 50%, the state- 
ment, sent to members of the 
Association by Cranston Williams, 
general manager, said its inde- 
pendent investigation will be con- 
tinued, and was undertaken to 
“eut through the haze of gossip 
and opinions.” The Association 
states that its study of the situa- 
tion “brings out conclusively that 
the basic problem at the present 
time is the wood supply.” The 
Association further says in part: 


“It has not been established that 
other factors are an immédiate 
threat to the newsprint supply. 


“Probably the most revealing 
fact disclosed by this study is that 
as‘a result of a better than ex- 
pected wood cut in Canada this 
season, no shortage of pulpwood 
for newsprint making exists in 
Canada. Meanwhile, some of the 
talk of the need to cut newsprint 
consumption has been based 
largely on the wood supply in the 
United States where newsprint 
manufacturing is a small factor 
in the pulp and paper industry. In 
other words, at times it has ap- 
peared as if an effort was being 








made to becloud the situation by 
lumping newsprint with the en- 


— 


tire paper and pulp industry .in 
the United Statés, although news- 
print’ is primarily a Canadian 
product.: 

“Treating North America as a 
single unit in paper and pulp pro- 
duction opens the possibility at 
times of overlooking the strictly 
specialized aspects in so far as 
newsprint and Canadian paper 
and pulp potentialities are con- 
cerned. Another government 
agency in Washington, OPA, does 
not automatically treat North 
America as a single unit in con- 
sidering newsprint price ceilings. 

“Another important aspect of 
the paper and pulp situation 
which should have careful con- 
sideration as to the newsprint 
supply is that there is a minimum 
of wood waste in making news- 
print paper. A ton of newsprint 
requires only about one cord of 
wood while papers using consid- 
erable sulphite such as book, tis- 
sue and writing papers require 
about two cords of wood per ton. 
Also, there has been a steep in- 
crease in manufacture and use of 
sulphite papers since 1939 while 
newsprint production in _ the 
United States and Canada has re- 
mained fairly stable. 

“Since wood is admittedly the 
critical factor in the paper and 
pulp situation, the logical conser- 
vation step would seem to involve 
cutting the relative use of papers 
which are heaviest wood consum- 
ers. Sulphite papers take nearly 
40% of all the pulpwood produced 
in North America. By comparison, 
newsprint uses less than 20%. It 
does not follow automatically that 
all reductions in paper and pulp 
consumption should be on the flat 
percentage basis for every kind 
of paper. 

“Price factors are also import- 
antly involved in any step that 
would further curtail the Cana- 
dian newsprint production. Be- 
cause of the high capital invest- 
ment in newsprint mills, there 
have been estimates that another 
10% reduction in newsprint con- 
sumption would add from $2 to $3 
a ton to the cost of manufactur- 
ing. This in turn would bring 
pressure to add to the $4 a ton 
price increase which went into 
effect on March 1. 

“Just because there has been 
delay of any further reduction in 
newsprint consumption. by WPB 
order and presumably. until at 
least July 1, there should be no 
relaxation in efforts of news- 
papers to reduce newsprint con- 
sumption to an absolute minimum. 
Reports from all daily newspapers 
show that much has been accom- 
plished by newspapers individual- 
ly in reducing consumption and 
they are urged to continue those 
efforts with reinforced energy.” 


Peabody To Aid In 
New War Loan Drive 


The appointment of Stuart Pea- 
body, Director of Advertising for 
the Borden Company of New 
York City, as Advertising Spe- 
cialist in charge of promotion in- 
cident to the Second War Loan 
campaign which begins on April 
12, was announced by Secretary 
of the Treasury Moragenthau on 
March 11. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Pea- 
body will assist William M. Rob- 
bins, named recently by -Mr. 
Morgenthau to head the new 
United States Treasury War Fi- 
nance Committee. The Treasury 
announcement added: 


“Mr. Peabody will serve for the 
duration of the drive. He has been 
affiliated with the Borden Co. for 
the last 19 years, all of which 
have been spent in the advertis- 
ing field, and has been granted a 
leave of absence to aid the Treas- 
ury. 

“He is a former President of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, a director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, and a 
member of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, the official advertising body 





Report Of 
United States Steel Corporation 


United States Steel Corp.’s annual report for 1942, report- 
ing attainment of a steel ingot tonnage production 28% 
greater than in the peak year of World War I, is released 
today as ‘‘a production story—and a financial story—of a 
great war effort.” Production by U. S. Steel in 1942 of 30,- 
629,950 net tons of ingots as well as the manufacture of a 
steady flow of products entering into thousands of items used 
im prosecuting the war are described by Irving S. Olds, 
Chairman of the board of directors, in his review of the year 
contained in the corporation’s forty-first annual report. The 
victory parade of steel ingots was listed as only one of sev- 
eral principal contributions of U. S. Steel to the war effort. 
These contributions are enumerated as follows: “First, a 
record volume of steel and other materials needed not only 
for the fabrication of essential war products but also for the 
creation of new facilities to make such war products has 
been produced. Second, the technical ability representing 
many decades of accumulated research and experience has 
been made available for the requirements of the Government. 
Third, the construction and operation of vast new facilities 
for the Government in connection with the war effort have 
been undertaken. Fourth, millions of dollars of U. S. Steel’s 
funds have been expended for various facilities contributory 
to the war effort.” 

Net income of the corporation and subsidiaries amounted 
to $71,818,659 in 1942, as compared with $116,171,075 in 
1941.- Total sales and revenues, $1,865,951,692, were higher 
than for any other year in U. S. Steel’s history and com- 
pares with $1,622,355,922 in 1941. But, increases in wages 
and salaries, about $23,000,000 of which resulted directly or 
indirectly from National War Labor Board directives, in- 
creases in total tax provisions, and other increased costs and 
charges, reduced the net income for 1942 to an amount 38% 
below that for 1941. After the deduction of dividends on the 
preferred and common stocks totaling $60,032,685, there was 
left from.the 1942 income the sum of approximately $11,- 
785,884 to be carried forward for future needs, compared 
with $56,138,390 in 1941, when dividends in a like total 
amount were declared. 5 

In discussing manpower, the report states that approx- 
imately 70,000 men and women have left the employ of the 
corporation to serve the nation in the armed forces. To re- 
place these employees, and to meet manpower requirements, 
nearly 100,000 employees have participated in an intensive 
training program. ““The subsidiaries thus far have met turn- 
over and personnel recruiting problems with succéss, as is 
illustrated by the excellent operating levels maintained dur- 
ing 1942,” Mr. Olds said. 

In filling the raw material requirements for mainten- 
ance of record-breaking steel production, new highs were 
achieved in movement of raw materials, particularly iron 
ore, coking coal and limestone. An average of 200 fifty-ton 
carloads of these basis materials was transported every hour 
24 hours a day during 1942, to supply the requirements of 
northern blast furnaces alone. 

Quoting from the report: “To further the war pro- 
gram, U. S. Steel, so far as permitted, has assisted various 
outside producers of war material through making available 
to them its knowledge and experience.” As an illustration, 
the development of the airplane landing mat is cited. The 
serious problem of handling plane landings on hastily built 
air fields was solved with the war-time invention by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., a U. S. Steel subsidiary, of a land- 
ing mat, consisting of portable interlocking steel sections. 
It was pronounced the outstanding development of the year 
in the field of aviation by the Chief of the Army Air Force. 
As mass production methods were evolved, other companies 
were licensed to use the process, and thirty smaller manu- 
facturers are now producing these landing mat sections in 
quantity. 

Again quoting from the report: “U. S. Steel is justly 
proud of the more than one thousand production records 
achieved by its subsidiaries in 1942—accomplishments which 
have won for many of them official recognition by the War 
and Navy Departments and by the Maritime Commission.” 

Pointing to U. S. Steel’s shipbuilding accomplishments 
during 1942, the report reveals that one subsidiary, Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., completed more destroyers 
for the Navy Department in shorter building time than any 
other shipyard in the country. A new shipyard built by this 
subsidiary for the Navy Department began operations five 
months after ground was broken. Federal’s deliveries of 
64 completed ships tripled in value its deliveries for 1941, 








which cooperates with Govern- 
ment agencies.” 


and more than equaled the combined values of its completed 
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ships during the six preceding years. This service to. the 
Navy and U., S. Maritume Commission was possible because 
Federal continued in the shipbuilding business despite heavy 
financial losses during a number of years following the last 
war. A fully equipped shipyard for the production of the 
latest type of tank landing craft was constructed and is be- 
ing operated for the Navy Department by American Bridge 
Co., another subsidiary. 

An interesting comparison of the use of U. S. Steel’s 
own resources:and of Government. funds for the expansion 
of emergency facilities undertaken by U. S: Steel from June, 
1940, to the end of 1942, shows that the ratio of U. S. Steel’s 
investment to the use of Government funds was 65c of its 
own money to every dollar of Government funds used. This 
compares with a ratio for all industry of 27c of private funds 
to one dollar of Government funds. In this expansion pro- 
gram, U. S. Steel’s private investment was $282,000,000, as 
compared with $436,000,000 of Government funds expended, 
making a total of $718,000,000 expended in the program. 

During 1942 U. S. Steel subsidiaries expended a total of 
$117,546,022 for additions to and betterment of property. In 
discussing. the expansion program, the report says: “In con- 
sidering the recent expansion facilities, it is well to recall 
that early in 1940 during the hearings before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee,.U. S. Steel was charged. with 
having unneeded capacity. It: was not foreseen by these 
critics that very shortly steel would be required for a multi- 
ocean navy, thousands of merchant ships, scores of thousands 
of airplanes and tanks, and for other needs of the United 
Nations. But U. S. Steel: then contended that the true func- 
tion of the steel industry is always to be prepared to satisfy 
the nation’s needs for steel whether in peace or war. That 
was a restatement of U. S. Steel’s historic policy. U.S. Steel 
was able to produce the types, quality and volume of its 
1942 output because in the ten years prior to 1940 it had 
spent about $600,000,000 for new and improved facilities. 
Since then, about $431,000,000 more of its funds has been 
authorized for additions, improvements and replacements.”’ 

The average number of U. S. Steel employees in 1942 
was 335,866—the highest on record: Including amounts 
charged to construction, there was paid to these employees 
as compensation during the year a total of $738,444,009. 
The payroll for these employees was more than twelve times 
the amount of the total preferred and common dividends 
paid for 1942.. The total compensation of all executives re- 
ceiving $10,000 or more a year during 1942 represented less 
than 1% of the total payroll. 

Total direct tax provisions in 1942 were about $228,- 
600,000; in 1941, $192,000,000. The 1942 provision for Fed- 
eral taxes on income included’ $65,500,000 for normal and 
surtax and $90,000,000 for excess profits taxes, after deduct- 
ing post-war excess profits credit of $10,000,000 resulting 
from debt retirement. 

Net, working capital of United States Steel Corp. and 
subsidiaries at Dec. 31, 1942; was $523,000,000 compared 
with $496,000,000 at the close of 1941—an increase of $27,- 
000,000. These sums are after the exclusion at each date of 
$60,000,000 cash for the purpose of meeting large uncom- 
pleted or future authorizations for facilities. 

There was retired during the year a total of $41,000,000 
of U. S. Steel’s long-term debt. Of this amount, $30,000,000 
represented United States Steel Corp. serial debentures 
called for redemption during the year and the remainder 
represented these and other issues maturing in 1942. No 
new bonds were issued in 1942. The total long-term debt 
outstanding at Dec. 31, 1942, was nearly $152,000,000. 

Quoting again from the report: ‘Prices of major steel 
products today are about the same as in 1939. In addition 
to higher taxes, 1942 costs were affected by wage rate and 
salary increases occasioned by or resulting from directive 
orders of the National War Labor Board, and by increases 
in the costs of materials and services bought outside. The 
average cost of an hour of labor has increased about 58% 
since 1929. The composite price of such representative steel 
products as bars, plates, rails, shapes, sheets and ‘strip in 
1942 was 2% lower than in 1929. Increases:in labor costs 
have not been offset by increases.in steel prices. 


“In 1942, U. S. Steel received for its products and serv- 
ices the largest sum of money in any year in its history. It 
paid out the largest sum in any year for wages and for 
products bought from others. But it earned for its,stock- 
holders the smallest sum per dollar of sales in any year 
when it had earnings, except in two years. In 1941, sales 
increased over the previous year by $543,000,000 and the 
payments for workers increased by $164,000,000; in 1942. 
sales increased $244,000,000 and the payments for workers 
increased $154,000,000. 

“Tt will be noted that for each dollar paid in dividends 
to the owners of the common stock, the cost of workers was. 
about $22 and taxes were about $6.. It is obvious that any: 
substantial increase in the cost.of workers or in taxes could 
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Thomas W. Lamont Successor To J. P. Morgan 
As Ghairman Of International Banking House 


(Continued from first page) 


tice and his associates to meet the 
Middle-West bankers at Chicago. 
Was active in the other loan oper- 
ations, etc., to Great Britain and 
France. 

“Upon America’s entry into the 
War, April, 1917, alternate to Mr. 
Morgan on Liberty and Victory 
Loan Committees. 

“Nov.-Dec., 1917, visited Eng- 
land and France as unofficial ad- 
viser to one of the American com- 
missions. 

*1919—January-July. In attend- 
ance at Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence as representative of the 
United States Treasury and ad- 
viser of President Wilson on eco- 
nomic and financial matters. 

“1920. At invitation of Depart- 
ment of State. and British and 
French Foreign Offices, visited 
China and Japan to complete ar- 
rangements in regard.to Consort- 
ium for Assistance of China. In 
1927 again visited Far East. 

“Throughout 1920s visited Eur- 
ope. each year, and was active in 
American loans for post-war re- 
construction. 
_.“1929—January to June, with 
Owen D. Young, J. P. Morgan and 
T.N. Perkins, was American dele- 
gate to Young Plan Conference 
Reparations in Paris. July, 1929, 
as Chairman of the American Sec- 
tion, attended Congress of Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at 
Brussels. 

“In 1921, at suggestion of De- 
partment of State, visited Mexico 
City to arrange for Mexican Gov- 
ernment refunding of foreign debt, 
representing International Com- 
mitttee of Bankers on Mexico. 
Still Chairman of same and re- 
cently signed in behalf of Com- 
mittee a fresh refunding agree- 
ment, now ratified by the Mexican 
Congress. 

“Other foreign trips include 
those to Spain, to. Egypt, to 
Greece; to South Africa as guest 
of General Jan C. Smuts. 

“Business directorships include 
United: States Steel Corporation, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation, La- 
mont, Corliss & Co., Inc. 

“Educated at The Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, of which he is 
President of the Board of Trus- 
tees; and at Harvard College, of 
which he served as an Overseer 
for twelve years. 

“Trustee of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, 
of the Metropolitan Museum °* of 
Art, of the Academy of Political 
Science, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of The Pilgrims of 
the United States. 

“Has been decorated by various 
foreign Governments. In _ 1937 
Pope Pius XI conferred on both 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Lamont the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great. 

“Has written frequently for the 
daily and periodical press and 
spoken at various gatherings on 
financial, economic and public re- 
lief topics. 

“Received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from Harvard University, 
Columbia University, New York 
University; University of Roches- 
ter and Union Collége, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.” 


We also append the following 
addendum: 





On the purely personal side, he , 
[Mr. Lamont! comes from Scotch 
stock; his paternal ancestors hav- 
ing. emigrated from Argyllshire by | 


way of North Ireland to America 
in 1750—three brothers, Archi- 
bald, John and Robert, the third 
being Mr. Lamont’s great-great- 
great grandfather. Robert settled 
in a little village in Eastern New 
York State called North Hills- 
dale, where an ancient tombstone 
marks his grave. His son William 
fought in the Continental Army in 
the Revolution and witnessed the 
surrender of the British General 
Burgoyne at Saratoga in 1777. It 
was from this great-great grand- 
father that Mr. Lamont’s middle 
name comes down. 

The son of a Methodist Episco- 
pal clergyman, most of his boy- 
hood was spent in village parishes 
on the west bank of the Hudson 
River. Through school, Phillips 
Exeter and college, he earned a 
share of his own expenses by tu- 
toring his fellow students and 
writing for newspapers. 

“Beginning with the World War 
No. 1, came in contact with lead- 
ing statesmen on both sides of the 
water: Asquith, Lloyd George and 
others in England; Clemenceau, 
Prime Minister of France; and 
during the Peace Conference at 
Paris was one of the so-called ex- 
perts summoned to the almost 
daily conferences with President 
Wilson and Prime Ministers Lloyd 
George of England, Clemenceau of 
France and Orlando of Italy. 

“In the post-war years main- 
tained his international contacts, 
as already stated, by annual trips 
abroad and entertained at his 
home in New York a long line 
of distinguished visitors: Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, General Jan 
C. Smuts of South Africa. John 
Masefieid, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land, also made several visits 
here.” 


N. Y. Factory Jobs, . 
Pay Higher In Feb. 


The combination of seasonal 
expansion in the clothing indus- 
tries and continued activity at 
war plants in New York State 
caused increases in factory em- 
ployment‘and payrolls from mid- 
January to mid-February, ac- 
cording to a statement issued 
March 16:\ by the New York State 
Department of Labor. Employ- 
ment increased 1.2% and payrolls 
advanced 2.7% for the period. 
Employment declines were re- 
ported in the food, furniture, 
printing, petroleum and rubber 
industries. Payrolls were higher 
in all the major industrial groups, 
except food, lumber, | printing, 
rubber and leather goods. 

The Department’s announce- 
ment further said: 

“The index of factory employ- 
ment, based on the average of 
1935-1939 as 100, was 157.8, a 
gain of 10% over that for Febru- 
ary of last year. The correspond- 
ing payroll index was. 271.7, 
29.3% above that for last Febru- 
ary. The above statements are 
based on preliminary tabulations 
covering reports from 2,582 firms 
throughout the State. The Divi- 
sion of Statistic sand Information 
is responsible for. the collection, 
tabulation and analysis of these 
reports. 

“Since June, 1940, when the 
rapid rise in the production of 
war materials began, factory. em- 
plyoment in New York State,;had 
increased 52% and payrolls 145% 
for total manufacturnig. The 
gains were even more marked in 








only be met by still further absorbing the returns to the) 


owners or by increasing the prices of steel products.” 
More elaborately illustrated than previous reports of 





the corporation, the 1942 booklet contains 18 photographs 
depicting intensified production activities within the mines, 
plants and shipyards of- corporation subsidiaries. The re- 
port has been reviewed by the Army, Navy and U. S. Office 
ef Censorship: - _ - 


‘War Relief, Inc. Mr. 
‘been a member of the Russian War 


the metals and machinery group, 
where most of the war materials 
are produced; these amounted to 
137% in employment and 294% 
in payrolls. 

“The seasonal expansion in the 
clothing group was reflected 
more in payrolls which increased 
12.0% over January, than in em- 
ployment which was 2.6% higher. 
Manufacturers were busy cre- 
ating new spring lines in women’s 
dresses, coats, suits, skirts and 
blouses. Milliners enjoyed the 
biggest increase in the group, 
while furriers reported fairly 
large decreases. Men’s clothing 
firms continued to be busy. 


“Additional employees were 
hired for the manufacture of’ air-. 
planes, electrical and communi- 
cation equipment, instruments 
and non-ferrous metal products. 
Payrolls were higher in most war 
industries especially in the auto- 
mobile and instrument groups 
where several thousand workers 
received increases of 10%. Some 
shipbuilders reported lower pay- 
rolls and hours because of the 
holiday on February 12th. Tin 
can factories increased their 
operations during the month. 
Payrolls for the-metals and ma- 
chinery group advanced 2.5% 
and employment increased 1.7% 
for the period. 


“A sharp payroll advance of 
13.9% was recorded in the ap- 
parel industry in New York City. 
With the exception of furriers, 
manufacturers in all lines of 
men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing reported higher payrolls 
and most of them hired more 
workers. Employment and pay- 
roll gains in tobacco, textiles, 
furniture, paper, chemicals and 


j leather goods offset losses in the 


food, lumber and printing groups. 


“Workers in some _ shipyards 
had a holiday on February. 12th 
and thereby put in less time at 
premium rates. Some aircraft 
plants laid off employees, -but 
manufacturers of. instruments 
added many more workers. |. 


“For the fourth successive 
month Syracuse had the greatest 
increase in employment and pay- 
rolis of any of the up-State dis- 
tricts. From January to Febru- 
ary, employment in the Syracuse 
area increase 4.3%, while pay- 
rolis advanced 5.1%. The Buffalo 
district also showed a substantial 
increase in payrolls during the 
past month; the increase in em- 
ployment however was moderate. 
The manufacture of war’ equip- 
ment has been largely responsible 
for the increased activity in both 
Syracuse and Buffalo. During 
the past month, some increase 
in employment was reported by 
war plants in Rochester and 
Utica. The Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy district showed very little 
change in total employment and 
payrolls during the past month, 
with some war plants laying off 
workers. Employment and pay- 
roll decreases in the shoe indus- 
try accounted for the net losses 
in the. Binghamton-Endicott- 
Johnson City area.” 





‘Alddch la P. OF Seb 


The nomination of Kildroy P. 
Aldrich of Illinois as First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General was con- 
firmed by the Senate on March 1. 
Mr. Kildroy was nominated. by 
President Roosevelt on Feb. 18 to 
succeed Ambrose O’Connell, who 
resigned, effective March 1, to as- 
sume the post of Vice-Chairman 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Aldrich was formerly 
Chief Inspector for the Post Of- 
fice Department. 








In Russian Relief Pos 


Harold H. Helm, Vice-President 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York City, has been elected 
Assistant Secretary of Russian 
Helm has 





Relief Board of Directors for some 
time. 
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Steel Output Breaking All Records For 


‘Deliveries Tighten Under Heavy CMP Orders 

“Steel ingot production this month is shattering all records for 
March, and represents the opening of a high-pressure spring cam- 
paign that will exceed all previous industry achievements in its 
intensity,” states “Th- tron Age” in its issue of today (March 25), 
which further goes on to say in part: “March tonnage will be close 
to the all-time monthly recerd production of last October and will 








be considerably ahead of March, *—— us ~ | Director of the Mint, reports that 


last year, when operation aver- because of the necessary increase 


aged only 98% on a lower total in blooming mill time when work- | ysefy)- coin, inasmuch as in the 
ing on alloy steel. |150 _ years 
The American Iron and Steel more 


capacity basis. 
“Steel production, unless un- 


for=seen circumstances arise, will Institute on March 22 announced | pave peen produced of.:which.al- 


continue to make new records as that telegraphic reports which it | 
the year progresses. Raw mate-| had received indicated that the 
rial problems are not grave at/ operating rate of steel companies | 
the moment and steel mill main- having 91% of the steel capacity | 
tenance programs are reported to| of the industry will be 99.1% of | 
be under control. Even should capacity for the week beginning | 
there be a slackening in new busi- | March 22, compared with 99.3% 
ness in April from the high order, one week ago, 97.7% one month 
‘volume of March, no special im- ago and 99% one year ago. This 
mediate significance would be at-, represents a decrease of 0.2 point 
tached to the decline. In the flood or 0.2% from the preceding week. 
of CMP orders which has deluged |The operating rate for the week 
the steel industry and nearly filled | beginning March 22 is equivalent 
its schedules, numerous instances to 1,716,100 tons of steel ingots 
have been uncovered where con-/| and castings, compared to 1,719,- 
sumers requested earlier delivery 500 toms one week ago, 1,691,900 
than they are allowed by CMP tons one month ago, and 1,681,600 
regulations, Also, some firms tons one year ago. ce 
placed more than one order for, “Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
material. .|mary of the iron and steel mar- | 
’ “The 48-hour week proposed for kets, on March 22, stated in part | 
the industry by labor officials. is as follows: 
understood to have the personal, ‘Sellers of steel bars, sheets and 
approval of executives in the WPB_ strip now have little to offer for 
steel division, although no such April delivery, even on Controlled 
formal announcement has been Materials Plan allotment num- 
made. The point of contention is bers. 
time-and-a-half overtime, Some “The situation is tightening rap- 
WPB officials have said that while , idly and so heavy have been CMP | 
time-and-a-half will not injure orders and validation of earlier 
large steel units, it might endan- | orders under the new system that 
ger small producers unless they some mills have diffieulty know- 
could obtain permission to charge ing where they stand and are run- 
higher prices. 'ning behind in acceptance or re- 
“Actually, the trend to the 48- jection of orders. The bar position 
hour week has already started in| is particularly tight, with serious 
the steel industry but the sped of doubt whether bars of any size | 
the change has been slowed by could be delivered in April against | 
difficulties encountered in balanc- a current CMP allotment, which | 
ing work crews and establishing takes precedence over a PRP rat- 
new schedules. One large com- ing. , oy: 
pany reports that 60% of its work- “Plate production continues to 
“men at open hearths are already meet essential demands and a new 
on the 48-hour week. -| record is forecast for March, esti- | 
. “Cutbacks in ordnance contracts mated at 1;200,000 tons by a 
have been made recently. Tem-_' servative observers and as high as 
porarily, at least, a few types of 1,300,000 tons by the more san- 
war equipment are over-abundant guine. Shipyards, both private 
in this country, a situation which and naval, are well supplied with 
may be reflected in the reversing | plain and partly fabricated mate- 
of employment trends in certain; rial to. meet the incréased pro- 
areas, with workers being shunted grams now under way. — 
back to industries which they left; “Fluorspar shipments in 1942) 
not long ago. Also, perhaps, cer- | were 12%-.greater than in 1941, | 
tain restrictions placed on the steel mills being the largest users, | 
making ef essential civilian items , Production was 8% greater than | 
may be relaxed for a period of in the prior year, the larger in- | 
time. is crease en being made 
bad Fy . | from stockpiles. 
Subject to change (many) *%..°" ; : 
P= a in the first quar- | Pig iron supply is pe oe and 
ter) tin mill requirements for the | S0me reserves are being bui Up, | 
second quarter have been set at Preparing for diminished output | 
675.900 tons, with 592,900 tons of 2S blast furnaces go down for re-| 
that amount earmarked for do-/| lining, a larger number being ex- | 
mestic use and the balance for Pected to need repair this year 
export. Of the domestic tonnage, | than last, as a result of hard driv- | 
543,000 tons is scheduled for pack- | 











food purposes. Of the tonnage Year will be an offset to this con- | 
slated for food in the second quar-_ “ition. . P| 
ter, it is estimated that 484,300 “Gevernment agencies have in- | 


tons will be for cans, 17,100 tons creased estimates of needs for) rope of those refugees for. whose: 
22,600 | purchased serap to 25,000,000 tons| removal provision may ‘not* be. 
tons for home closures and 19,000 for this year, from 21,000,000 tons; made. Their. maintenance. in‘ney- | 


for commercial! closures, 


| the. fate of persons “fleeing from 


ing over the past few months; | est expediency on the termination 
ing food and 49,000 tons for non- |New stacks to be completed this | of hostilities. 


_ estimated earlier. 


the » decline _ ia: current . penny | to extend assistance to oppressed 


| stocks. 


and persecuted peoples and men- 


| The Treasury has ‘put the new | tions that since the advent of the 
‘eoin on sale to collectors. and} Hitler. regime more: than _547,000 
‘others but limited purchases to; American visas have .been issued 


| 50 a person. 

Seeking to conserve copper. for 
war manufacture, the United 
| States Mint last September: cur- 
| tailed production of pennies by 
|50%. Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 


‘the penny is perhaps the most 


of Mint operations, 
than 19,000,000,000 . coins 
most 11,000,000,000 were one-cent 
pieces. 

Previous reference to the change 
in the penny was made in our is- 
sue of Oct. 22, page 1433. 


Hull Suggests U.S.- 
Brilish Parley On 
Refugee Problems 


Secretary of State Hull has pro- 
posed in a note to Great. Britain 
an Anglo-American conference at 
Ottawa for “preliminary explora- 
tion” of the-problem of relieving 
the oppressed and persecuted peo- 
ples in Axis-dominated countries. 

The State Department revealed 
this proposal on March 3, in mak- 
ing public the note presented Feb. 
25 to Viscount Halifax, British 
Ambassador. The note was. in 
reply to a British Embassy com- 
munication of Jan. 20 regarding 





persecution for religious, racial 
and political reasons and to the 
necessity for inter-governmental. 
relief-action in their behalf.” é 
The United States’ note: to 
Britain said that this country, “in 
affording asylum to refugees, how- 
ever, is and must be bound>by 
legislation enacted by . Congress 
determining the immigration’ pol- 
icy of the United States.” a 
Mr. Hull suggested that the ex- 
planatory talks at the Ottawa con- 
ference be guided along: the~fol- 
lowing. lines: aay erate 
“A. The refugee problem,should 
not be considered as being con- 
fined te persons of any particular 
race or faith. Nazi -measures 
against minorities have caused the’ 
flight of persons of various: raees 
and faiths, as well as of © -per- 
sons because of their political ‘be- 
liefs. hee 
“B. . Wheresoever_ practicable, 
intergovernmental  collaberation’ 
should be sought in these times 
of transportation difficulty, ship- 
ping shortage and submarine 
menace, to the end that arrange- 
ments may be determined for 
temporary asylum for refugees ‘as. 
near as possible to the areas -in 
which those people find them- 
selves at the present time “ard 
from which they maybe returned 
to their homeland with the great- | 


“C. There should accordingly/be of. the War Savings Staff, Vice | 
‘considered plans for the »maimte- 


nance in neutral countries in Eu- 


‘of: Albany, Chairman. 


to natives or nationals of countries 
now dominated by the Axis. 

Publication of the note was 
made by Sumner Welles, Acting 
Secretary of State, after he was 
asked at his press conference for 
comment on the program adopted 
by. the American Jewish Congress 
in New York on March 1 for the 
relief of Jews in Axis-dominated 
countries. 

Mr. Welles. said the 11-point 
program advocated by the organi- 
zations would receive the imme- 
diate attention of the State De- 


partment. 
Names Regional Heads 


ForApril War Loan Drive 


Allan Sproul, Chairman of the 
United States Treasury War Fi- 
nance Committee, in The Second 
(New York) Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, announced on March. 19 the 
appointment of the following Re- 
gional Chairmen to serve during 
the. . $13,000,000,000 War Loan 
Drive, which will begin on April 
12. 

“Region 1.—Lewis G. Harriman, 
President of the Manufacturers & 
Traders. Trust Co., Buffalo, and 
Edward H. Litchworth, Upstate 
Chairman of the War Savings 
Staff, Co-Chairman: This region 
ineludes the counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie. 
Genesee, Niagara, Orleans and 
Wyoming. 
“Region 








been named Chairman.. Owing to 
President of the Security Trust Co. | 


mittee in Region 2, is also Chair-. 
man of. the -Roehester Community 
and..War Chest and because of 
 thvex: business. activities, he has 
found it. necessary. .to.submit.-his 
resignation’ from the Victory Fund 
Committee: _He was one of the 
| Pnost active leaders in.the Decem- 
‘ber-Treasury Drive. Region 2 in- 
cludes the.counties of: Livingston, 
Monroe; Ontario, Seneea, Wayne 
and. Yates. 

_*Région 3.—Thomas A. Wilson, 
President of Marine Midland Trust 
Co., Binghamton; Chairman. This 
region. includes. the counties -of 
Broome, Chemung, Chenango, 
Cortland, Delaware, Schuyler, 
Steuben, Tioga and Tomkins. 
“Region. 4.—Albert B. Merrilt, 
President of First Trust & Deposit 
Coe., Syracuse, Chairman. This re- 
Zion includes -the counties of 
Cayuga, Herkimer; Jefferson. 
Lewis, Madison; Oneida, Onon- 
daga,; Oswego and St. Lawrence. 


2. — Raymond Bail, | 
beer cg ag Sah Sa’ Rochieter Max [assisted by Messrs. Canada, Has- 


| Hall, Executive Manager of the 
Victory - Fund - Committée* -and 
Francis T. Ward, Vice-Chairman 
of the Victory Fund Committee, 
‘Region 8. This region includes the 
‘counties of Manhattan and Bronx. 


Region 9.—Horace K. Corbin, 
President of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J., Chair- 
/man. This region includes the 
counties of Essex and Morris. Mr. 
Corbin will be assisted by Paul 
M. Canada, and Harry A. Murphy, 
Deputy Administrators of the War 
| Savings Staff in New Jersey. 
| “Region 10.—William J. Field, 
| President of the Commercial Trust 
Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City, 
Chairman. This region covers 
'Hudson County, N. J. Mr. Field 
'will be assisted by Mr. Murhpy of 
the War Savings Staff. 


Region 11.—Charles E. Black- 
ford, Jr., President of the Peoples 
Trust Co. of Bergen County, Hack- 
ensack, N. J:, Chairman. This re- 
gion includes the counties of 
Bergen and Passaic, N. J. Mr. 
Blackford will be assisted by P. M. 
Canada, who is Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the War Savings Staff in 
New Jersey. 


“Region 12.—Lawrence J. Mac- 
Gregor, President of Summit 
Trust Co., Summit, N. J., Chair- 
man. This region includes the 
counties of Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Somerset and Union. Mr. Mac- 
Gregor will be assisted by W. H. 
Hassinger and J. Phillips of the 
War Savings Staff. 


“Region 13.—George K. Large, 
| President of Hunterdon County 








' National Bank, Flemington, N. J. 


Chairman, This region includes 
| the counties of Hunterdon, Sussex 
and Warren. Mr. Large will be 


singer and Phillips of the War 


the fact that Bernard E. Finucane, | Savings Staff. 


“Region 14.—Clarence W. Bell, 


of Rochester, who has been Chair-| President of First-Stamford Na- 
man .of the. Victory Fund Com-j;tional Bank & Trust Co., Stam- 


ford, Conn., Chairman. This re- 
gion includes Stamford and vicin- 
ity in Fairfield County, Conn... Mr. 
Bell will be assisted. by Edward G. 
Stewart, who, is Deputy State. Ad- 
ministrator for the ‘War Savings 
Staff in Connecticut. 


“Region: 15.—Walter B: Lasher, 
Chairman of the First..National 
Bank‘ & Trust Co. of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Chairman: This 
region’ includes Bridgeport an“ 
vicinity in Fairfield County, Conn. 
Mr. Lasher will be assisted by Mr. 
Stewart. 


A meeting of these Regional 
Chairmen was held at the Fedcral 
Reserve Bank’ on March 19, at 
whieh Mr. Sproul outlined a gen- 
eral ‘program of integration of the 
War Savings Staff and the Victory 


‘Fund Committee and discussed 


plans for the April Drive. 


Treasury plans for the Aoril 
war financing drive were outlined 





-c“Region 5.—Frederick Mc- 
Donald, President of. State Bank | 
Paul Mc- | 
Namee, .Chairman District No. 5 





This region includes | 


Chairman. 

the .counties .of . Albany, Clinton, 
Columbia, Essex, Franklin; Fulton, | 
Greene, : Hamilton, Montgomery, | 
O.tsego,.- Rensselaer, Saratoga, | 


inthese columns of March 18, page 
1022. 





Pan American Day Apr. 14 

In observance of Pan Ameri- 
can Day, April. 14, it is contem- 
plated. that. representatives. of the 
Governments. of the American 
Republics will sign at the Pan 


Warren: American Union. in Washington a 


tons for Canadian requirements. _ est ral nvolv , 
“The WPB steel division pub- | with 27,000,000 tons moved last | giving of assurances for their sup- 


licly admitted last week that alloy | ©". | port until they can be repatriated, 


oe 


This compares} tral countries may. involve. the .Sechenectady, Schoharie, 


steels const’<1te a bottleneck, with 
forging quality carbon steels. New 
melting facilities for alloy steel 
production have been slow to} 
come into operation, due to low- 
rated priorities and other factors. 
Practically all important alloy 
‘ steel applications require hot top-. 
ping, with the result that steel | 
companies still are faced with. 
many difficult problems. Further- | 
mote, the capacity of blooming) 
and slabbing mills constitutes. a_ 
limiting factor, determining) 


whether the goals now set for 
alloy steel production during 1943 
can be met. It is estimated that. 


for every ton of alloy steel pass-| cently began distribution of the 
new zinc-coated steel one-cent 


ing through the blooming mills, | 


at least one and a half tons of| pieces but will delay placing it 
ordinary carbon steel is displaced'in general 


are operating as low as 50% of} 


‘New Zinc-Coated Steel 
Penny Begins Circulation 


The Treasury Department re-| tion of the availability. of shipping 
to effect. their movement from 


“The scrap position continues; Which support will necessarily 
easy, some melters maintaining | come from. the United ‘Nations, 
top steel production and at the augmented by funds from private | 
same time adding to reserves, | Sources. 





are fewer than a few weeks ago. | to their native countries upon the 
Lack of labor continues a choke termination of hostilities. 


point and some important yards| 


capacity.” 








circulation 





be 


It may also involve. the’;Washington Irving Trust Co., Port 
Quality of deliveries is better, as| Siving of assurances in all’ pos-| Chester, N. Y., Co-Chairmen. This 
_a larger proportion of industrial | Sible cases by their governments) 
scrap is coming out and rejections | in exile for their prompt. réturn 


and Washington. 

» “Region 6—Lewis E. Pierson, 
Chairman. of the Greater New 
York. War’ Savings Staff and 
Joseph’ E. Hughes, President of the 


region - includes the counties of 
Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, Rock- 





“D. The. possibilities “for the | 


temporary asylum of the refugees,).\Chairman of the Greater New 
. | with a view. to their repatriation ; 
| upon the termination of hostilities, | 
| in. countries. other . than. neutral, 
and their dependencies; should: be |; 
explored; together. with the ques- | 





Jand,: Sullivan, Ulster and West- 


‘ings Bank of Brooklyn, Co.-Chair- 


\y “Region. 8.—In Region 8 Mr; 
Sprout is: Chairman assisted by | 


chester. . 
‘. “Region 7.—Lewis E. Pierson, 


York War Savings Staff and Philip 
A. Benson, President of Dime Sav- 


men... This region includes - the 
counties of Kings,.Nassau, Queens, 
Richmond and Suffolk. 





“Declaration on the Reaffirma- 
tian of Fundamental! Principles of 
International Law.” This declara- 
tion has been formulated by the 
Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee of Rio de Janeiro and has 
been submitted to the Govern- 
ments fer consideration. Several 
other significant’ programs _ are 
planned for Washington. 
The Pan American Union has 


received reports from the heads 


| of municipal governments in the 


United States indicating their in- 
tention to promote the observance 
of Pan American Day. Other re- 
ports reaching the Union indicate 


the widespread’ interest’in inter- 


American relations on the part of 


The note also outlined the many.) Nevil.Ford, State Administrator of | Schools,.elubs and civic associa- 


pending steps taken by the United States the: War Savings Staff, Perry. E. tions. 
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Robbins Heads 
War Finance Group 


The creation of a U. S. Treasury 
War Finance Committee for over- 
all direction of the Treasury’s 
bond-selling activities was an- 
nounced on March 2 by Secretary 
Morgenthau. The Treasury advices 
said: 

“Designed to integrate’ the 
work of the War Savings Staff 
and the Victory Fund Committee 
in the sale of all Government. se- 
curities, the new organization will 
be headed by W. M. Robbins, who 
is taking leave from his duties as 
Vice-President of General Foods 
Corp., where he has been respon- 
sible for selling and marketing 
activities, to join. the immediate 
staff of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

“As Chairman of the War Fi- 
nance Committee, Mr. Robbins will 
function with the operating title 
of National Director of Sales. He 
will report to the Secretary 
through the Under Secretary. 
Other members of the Committee 
will be Harold N. Graves, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary in charge of 
the War Savings Staff, and George 
Buffington, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary in charge of the Victory Fund 
Committee. Additional members 
of the Committee may be an- 
nounced later by Secretary Mor- 
genthau.” 

Secretary Morgenthau on March 
20 discussed the Treasury’s $13,- 
000,000,000 second war loan cam- 
paign today with representatives 
of the newspaper industry and 
Governmental officials, 

The purpose of the meeting, Mr. 
Morgenthau said in a brief state- 
ment, was “a comprehensive pro- 
gram for newspaper and advertis- 
ing participation in the war fi- 
nancing drive,” which will begin 
on April 12. The Treasury’s an- 
nouncement regarding the offer- 
ings to be made under the direc- 
tion of the War Finance Commit- 
tee was given in these columns 
March 18. page 1023. 

The Treasury’s announcement 
on March 2 stated that the new 
organization was “being set up as 
the Treasury prepared for its sec- 
ond big War Financing drive, to 
begin April 12. In part, the Treas- 
ury announcement also said: 

“Presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have been asked to 
serve as Chairmen of District 
Committees to be organized on 
lines similar to the War Finance 
Committee. These district com- 
mittees will include representa- 
tives of the War Savings Staff in 
each State and of the Victory 
Fund Committee. 

“The Committee in Washington 
will act in an advisory capacity 
to the National Director in the 
formulation and execution of plans 
for sale of Government securities, 
and the committees set up in the 
Federal Reserve Districts will 
likewise act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Presidents of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, who will act 
as Chairmen of such committees, 
with full authority and responsi- 
bility in their respective districts 
to direct the drive. ... 

“Every function of the two or- 
ganizations will be integrated in 
every productive way in prepara- 
tion for and during the April 
campaign. The entire basket of 
Treasury securities, including E 
bonds, will be sold by all forces 
taking part in the drive.” 

In announcing the new sales or- 
ganization Secretary Morgenthau 
said: 

“The general purpose of the 
new organization which Mr. Rob- 
bins is to head is to coordinate 
more effectively the work of sell- 
ing Government securities to fi- 
nance the war. In this great task 
we shall. continue to rely, as we 
have in the past, on the patriotic 
cooperation of. many willing vol- 
unteers, including all those whose 
unselfish efforts have set such a 


remarkable record in the sale of | . “TT. Men who are engaged in the final - victory, 
War Savings bonds .and, stamps war effort and» who maintain’ a) "esards. 
as well as those .whose intensive bona fide relationship with wifé~ 


| in the widespread participation in 





work made possible success in the 
first Victory Fund . drive. This 
makes us confident that they will 
meet successfully the greater tasks 
that lie ahead of us in this and 
succeeding campaigns. 

“Nowhere is there better evi- 
dence that here in the United 
States this is a people’s war than 


the purchase of Government se- 
curities. 

“We are perfecting our organi- 
zation simply to give to the Amer- 
ican people better opportunities 
and facilities for putting their dol- 
lars to work for victory.” 

Mr. Robbins has been associated 
with the General Foods Corp. for 
nearly 20 years; is now Vice- 
President of that organization and 
President of its distribution sub- 
sidiary, the General Foods Sales 
Co. He will be on leave from his 
company while assisting the Treas- 
ury in its securities sales program. 
Mr. Robbins has for the past 18 
months served in various advisory 
capacities with the War Produc- 
tion Board. He ieft a position as 
Acting Deputy Director Generali 
for Staff Operations of WPB to 
go with the Treasury, which he 
already has served since last No- 
vember as a member of a com- 
mittee consulting with the Secre- 
tary on securities marketing. _ 

Mr. Robbins will have the title 
of Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 





Yet Authorized—McNutt 


Instructions to Selective Service 
local boards prohibiting. the-draft- 
ing of men with children who are 
recognized as dependents under 
the Selective Service Act and 
Regulations until such action is 
authorized by National Selective 
Service Headquarters are still in 
effect, the War Manpower Com- 
mission stated on March 4. 

“The only men with children 
who are being selected for induc- 
.ion at the present time,’ Paul V. 
McNutt, Chairman, said, “are 
-hose in whose cases the depend- 


and. children or children only 
(3=B).””” 

After April 1 men. with de- 
pendents' who are in non-defer- 
rable occupations will be given 
30 days to transfer to essential oc- 
ecupations, or to have registered 
with the United States Employ- 
ment -Service for such transfer, 
befare being placed in Class 1-A 


as issued Feb. 3. 

In. reclassifying men with de- 
pendents into 1-A the Boards fol- 
low this precedure: 


' First, the supply of single men 
without dependents and who are 
not deferred as “necessary men” 
in their occupations is exhausted 
in a local board area. Then the 
local board reviews, in the order 
of the above-named categories, the 
classifications of registrants who 
were deferred in Class 3-A or 3-B 
to determine which should be re- 
classified: 1-A and which should 
be further deferred for occupa- 
tional reasons or because induc- 
tien would cause undue hardship 
for dependents. 

“" However, Mr. McNutt pointed 
out, while State Selective Service 
Directors have been instructed to 
adjust their calls for the armed 
forces so as to prevent one local 
board from calling registrants 
from one group substantially in 
advance of the time when other 
local boards are calling them from 
the same group, it is not possible 
to attain complete uniformity. 

Because of varying conditions in 
local board areas, as well as in 
different States, Mr. McNutt said, 
it‘has been necessary to call regis- 
trahts with dependents in some 
States while single men still were 
available in others, and in local 
board areas in some States before 
all other local-boards in the same 
State “had exhausted their poois 
of: single men. 

“The recent non-deferrable or- 
der,” he declared, “primarily in- 
dicated which men- with families 
will have to be 
when**men with families are 
called.” 





2ncy was acquired after Dec. 8, 
i941, or at a time when selection 
was imminent. Those registrants 
aaving wives and children, or 
children only, with whom. they. 
maintain a bona fide home, and 
who were married before Dec. 8; 
i941, and at a time when se- 
tection was not imminent, may 
10t be inducted through Se- 
cective Service until there is di- 
ect authorization by National 
Headquarters.” 

Emphasizing that the | funda- 
mental purposes of the Selective 
service Act are procurement of 





‘Canada Congratulates 
Roosevelt on Anniversary 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
of Canada sent to President 
Roosevelt on March 4 a telegram 
of congratulations on the tenth 
anniversary of his 
and in his message of greetings, 
the Prime Minister also noted the 
“magnificent successes” of air and 
naval forces under United States 
command in the Pacific. 


The text of the telegram, which 





sufficient men for the armed} 
services and maintenance of pro-| 
duction essential to win the war, | 
Mr. McNutt declared that insofar | 
as_is. practical in carrying out) 
these requirements the order in| 
which registrants are called has'| 
seen designed to protect the bona | 
fide family relationship as long’ 
as possible. 

The order in which registrants | 


was read by the Prime Minister 
in. the House of Commons, fol- 
lows: 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

“President of the United States 

of America: 

“On this tenth anniversary of 
your initial inauguration as Pres- 
ident of the United States, I 
should like to send to you on be- 


‘half of the Members of the Par- 


liament of Canada and all your 


under the non-deferrable order | 


inducted first 


Presidency, | 


President Completes 
Decade In White House 


President Roosevelt observed on 
March 4 the 10th anniversary of 
his first inauguration, with spe- 
cial religious services, attended 
by virtually all of the leaders of 
ithe Government. 

The services, which have been 
‘an annual custom since March 4, 
|1933, were held in the White 
House this year for the first time, 
instead of at nearby St. John’s 
Church, because of the Presi- 





‘dent's recent illmess and _ the 
, weather. 
The services, conducted by 


Lieut. Frank R. Wilson, a Navy 
chaplain and rector of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s home church at Hyde Park, 
N.. Y., included prayers for peace 
for the President and for all those 
in civil authority, for social jus- 
tice, for all those in the service 
of the country, for those who have 
died..in that service and for our 
enemies, 

Mention of a fourth term was 
made in what was described as a 
very casual manner at a White 
House conference on March 3, ac- 
cording’ to the Associated Press. 
These advices reported: 

Frank C. Walker, Chairman of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, took 12 other officers and 
Committee members to see the 
Chief Executive. Walker said af- 
terwards, in response to question- 
ing, that “two or three’ members 
told the President he ‘should’ or 
would “have to be” a candidate 
next year if the war is still on. 

“But they got no response from 
the President,” he added. “I don’t 
think he heard it as he was doing 
most of the talking. If he did he 
smiled it off. It was said rather 
\lightly and there was no discus- 
sion.” 

The new National Chairman 
‘and Postmaster General did not 
lidentify those who brought up 
the matter. He said the Presi- 
ident talked almost entirely about 
‘the prosecution of the war and 
\general conditions, and appeared 
optimistic about development in 
ithe war so far. 


Puerto | Rico Home Rule 
Asked By Roosevelt 








President’ Roosevelt recom- 
mended to Congress on March 9 
that it consider an amendment to 
the organic law of Puerto Rico 
which will permit the people of 
| the territory to elect their own 
Governor. 
| In a special message, the Presi- 
dent noted that this change had 
been suggested by the present 
Governor of Puerto Rico, Rexford 
'Guy Tugwell, and been approved 
by Secretary of the _ Interior 
'Harold L. Ickes, whose depart- 
ment has jurisdiction over Puerto 
| Rican affairs. 


The President also recom- 
;mended that Congress redefine 





are called for military service, aS|.g90d neighbors in Canada warm-/| the functions and powers of the 


fixed by Selective Service Regu- | 
lations, according to the March 4 
announcement, is: 

“1. Single men with no depend- | 
ents (1-A); 


est greetings and every good wish. 


“Tam sure that on this anni- 
versary nothing could be more 


welcome to you, and to the people} | ; 
'of the United States, than the | mittee of eight—four representing 


Federal Government and the Gov- 
_ernment of Puerto Rico, respec- 
| tively. 

Mr. Roosevelt appointed a com- 


“2. Single men who do not con-'| ~": ries : 
' /news of the magnificent successes | the United States and four Puerto 


have dependents (3-A); 

“3. Single men with dependents | 
and who contribute to the war ef-| 
fort (3-B); 


United States command in the 
continuing offensive against Japan 
in the Pacific area. 


“Combined with the onward 


“4. Men who are not engaged in| march of the Red Army in Europe 


the war effort but who maintain | 
a bona fide family relationship.) 
with a wife only (3-A); he 
“5. Men. who - are’ engaged- in 
in the war effort and who main- 
tain a bona fide family -relation- 
ship with a wife only (3-B); 
“6. Men who. are not» engaged 
in the war effort and who main- 
tain a bona fide family relation- 
ship. with wife and children. or 
children. only. (3-A); ; : 





and the sustained assault by the 
Allied forces against Germany, 
these signal achievements are in- 
deed prophetic of the ultimate 
‘defeat of the Axis powers. 


. “In«this growing offensive of all 
the United Nations, let me assure 
‘yous of- our . heartfelt wishes for 
your health and strength as the 
‘labors and __ sacrifices of 
peoples throughout. 


* “WSL MACKENZIE KING.” 


| changes in the organic law. Head- 
jing this group is Secretary Ickes 
|and the other members are Abe 
Fortas, Under-Secretary of the In- 
terior; Governor Tugwell, the Rev. 
Raymond A. McGowan, Assistant 
Director of the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Luis Munoz 
| Marin, President of the Puerto 
|Rican Senate, and President of 
the Popular Democratic Party; 
Judge Martin Travieso, Associate 
Justice of ‘the Puerto Rican Su- 
| preme Court; Celestino Iriarte, 





President of the 


The President's message  fol- 
lows: 


“Several months ago the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico recom- 
mended that the organic law of 
Puerto Rico be amended so as to 
permit the people of Puerto Rico 
to elect their own Governor. This 
recommendation was brought to 
me by the Secretary of the In- 
terior with his approval. The 
Governor’s suggestion has been 
under consideration since that 
time. 

“It has long been the policy 
of the Government of the United 
States progressively to reinforce 
the machinery of self-government 
in its territories and island pos- 
sessions. 

“Puerto Rico has universal suf- 
frage and an elective Legislature, 
which considers and enacts meas- 
ures governing its internal affairs. 
Laws enacted by its Legislature, 
however, including laws of purely 
local concern, have been subject 
to approval or disapproval by 
Governors appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of the United States: 

“In accordance with the general 
policy of this Government, I rec- 
ommend to the Congress that it 
consider as soon as possible an 
amendment to the organic law of 
Puerto Rico to permit the people 
of Puerto Rico to elect their own 
Governor and to redefine the 
functions and powers of the Fed- 
eral Government and the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico, respectively. 

“I have appointed a committee 
composed of an equal number of 
Puerto Ricans and of continental 
residents to advise me concerning 
changes in the organic law. 

“The recommendations of this 
committee will be promptly sub- 
mitted to the Congress for its con- 
sideration.” 


Olyphant Joins Faculty 
. Murray Olyphant, Assistant 
Vice-President of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, has 
joined the investment faculty of 
the Graduate School of Banking 
and will lecture on Government 
bonds, it is announced by Dr. 
Harold Stonier, Director of the. 
Graduate School. The Graduate 
School of Banking will enter its 
ninth year with the 1943 resident 
session which will be held at Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., June 14-26. The Graduate 
School has a faculty of almost. 
50 lecturers, including bank exec- 
utives, college professors, account- 
ants, economists and lawyers. 

Four members added this year 
and previously announced are: 
Everett N. Hatch, Secretary of the 
‘New York Savings Bank Life In- 
surance Fund and Executive Sec- 
‘retary of the New York Savings 
| Bank Life Insurance Council; 








} August Ihlefeld, President of the 


‘Savings Banks Trust Co. and 
President of the Institutional Se- 
curities Corp. in New York; 


Francis M. Knight, Vice-President 
of the Continental [linois Na- 
jtional Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
| cago, and Joseph Earl Perry, 
Commissioner of Banks for Mas- 
| sachusetts and President of the 
‘National Association of Super- 
'visors of State Banks. Messrs. 
Hatch, Ihlefeld and Perry will 
‘lecture on savings management. 
Mr. Knight will lecture on Gov- 
ernment investments. 
~ The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing offers to bank officers a two- 
year course in various phases of 
banking and related subjects, re-, 
quiring three resident sessions of 
two weeks each at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and two years of extensior 
;work at home. The resident ses— 
isions of the Graduate School be- 
'gan at Rutgers University in 
|June, 1935, and the class receiving 
‘diplomas on June 26 will be the 
seventh class. graduated by the 
sehool. 

‘ Preliminary to the 1943 resident 
session there will be an organi- 





free President of the Union ~Repub- zation conference of faculty mem-. 
. the world) jican Party, and Jose Ramirez bers at the Manhattan Club in 
| bring: us. all nearer the day. of | Santinbanez, 
- Kindest “personal | Libéral Part. 


New York City on April 3. The 
!Alumni will hold their sixth an~ 
nual reunion conference concur- 
‘rently with the faculty meeting. 
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Introduce Bill To Permit N. Y. Savings Banks 
To Organize Urban Redevelopment Companies 


New York savings banks will be permitted to put millions of 
dollars of private capital usefully to work in post-war slum clear- 
ance and urban rehabilitation, including the stocks or equities of 
such projects, under the terms of a bill introduced on March 4 by 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Affairs of Cities, to which all housing bills are referred. 

“The bill, drafted with the as-® 


sistance and support of the Com- 
mittee on Real Estate and Mort- 


gages of the Savings Bank Asso-' Requirements Committee; Donald 
ciation of New York State,” Sen-!D. Davis, in charge of operations, 


ator Desmond explained, “‘author- 
izés savings banks alone or joint- 
ly with imsurance companies to 
organize urban development com- 
snow and to invest in stocks, 

income debentures, mort- 
gages and mortgage bonds of such 
companies.” Senator Desmond 
further said: 

“Urban redevelopment compan- 
ies are authorized to clear slums 
and build houses. They are lim- 
ited to dividends of 6%. Mu- 
nicipalities are authorized to con- 
demn land for these companies. 
The companies are granted ex- 
emption from real estate taxation 
on the increased value resulting 
from the improvements. Invest- 
ments by savings banks in urban 
redevelopment companies will be 
under the supervision of the State 
Superintendent of Banks. 

“By encouraging savings banks 
to invest their funds in urban 
redevelopment corporations our 
new bill will open the way for a 
large flow of private capital into 
slum clearance and urban recon- 
struction. It is estimated that, 
when the war ends, our State will 
be confronted with a shortage of 
about 1,000,000 dwelling units. 
Government-financed housing can 
meet only a small part of this 
need. Private enterprise must be 
given the incentives provided by 
our bill to build homes. 

“The bill offers to savings banks 
the opportunity for sound invest- 
ment of idle funds in a socially 
useful field, important for orderly 
community growth and develop- 
ment. It will help stabilize values 
in areas that are already depre- 
ciating, for new housing projects 
help build sup adjacent neighbor- 
heeds eres 

“Savings banks now lack con- 
trol over many conditions that 
jeopardize or weaken their inter- 
est in properties. By enabling 
savings banks to tear down anti- 
quated, houses and to rebuild, it 
will be possible to protect their 
investments. 


“Insurance companies already 
have the powers now to be 


granted also to savings banks in, 


our bill. And there is no sound 
reason why savings banks should 
not have such authority. Projects 
such as Parkchester, built by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, indicate that housing is a 
sound investment. Supervision of 
investments of banks by the State 
Banking Department will act as 
a safeguard. 

“By permitting savings banks 
to organize urban redevelopment 
companies, we shall ease the 
shocks suffered in the transition 
from war to a peace-time econ- 
omy. A program to build large, 
moderate-rent housing projects 
will mobilize the building trades 
after the war. Workers now in 
the armed forces and in war in- 
dustries will be absorbed, thereby 
relieving unemployment.” 


Three WPB Vice-Chairmen 
Appointed By Nelson 


The appointment of three new 
Vice-Chairmen of the War Pro- 
duction Board was announced on 











March 3 by Donald M. Nelson, ' 


WPB Chairman. 


The appointments, described as 
preliminary to a regrouping of 
staff functions, are designed to 
strengthen the powers of Charles 
E. Wilson, new WPB Executive 
Vice-Chairman, who has been 
placed in full control of all phases 
of war production. 

The new Vice-Chairmen are J. 





A. Krug, in charge of materials 
distribution and Chairman of the 


and Ralph J. Cordiner, special 
assistant to Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Krug will combine with his 
new duties the chairmanship of 
the Office of War Utilities. 

Mr. Davis was Director of the 
WPB Program Bureau and Mr. 
Cordiner was Director General 
for War Production scheduling. 


In addition, Curtis E. Calder, 
formerly Director-General for 
Operations, was named Executive 
Assistant to Mr. Wilson. 


Wholesalers’ Sales, 
Inventories, And 











this year cornpared with January, 


Credits In January 


Ja.ur’v sales of wholesalers, 
based upon reports from 2,669 
firms representing most kinds of 
business in all parts of the coun- 
try, were $274,054,000, approxi- 
mately the same level as in Jan- 
uary a year ago, according to an 
announcement released March 4 
by J. C. Capt, Director of the 
Census. The year 1942 began 
with a comparatively high dollar 
volume in January, registering 
37% over January of the preced- 
ing year, and ended with a 14% 
increase for the 12 months. Be- 
tween December, 1942 and Jan- 
uary 1943, wholesale sales volume 
decreased 6%. 

The Census Bureau’s announce- 
ment further said: 

“Twenty-one of the 35 trades 
for which separate data are repre- 
sented in this report showed in- 
creases in sales for January of 


1942, and 14 showed losses. Sub- 
stantial gains were noted for 
wholesalers of wines and liquors 
(33%), dry goods (30%), jewelry 
(28%), beer and surgical equip- 
ment and supplies (each 26%), 
and liquor departments of other 
trades (19%). Sales of shoes and 
other footwear were up 13%; 
drugs and sundries, 9%: and to- 
bacco and its products, 8%. Deal- 
ers in wholesale groceries and 
foods, except farm products, re- 
ported sales volume of approxi- 
mately the same level as a year 
ago; while hardware wholesalers 
decreased their sales 16%: auto- 
motive supplies, 21%; paper and 
its products, 24%: electrical 
goods, 28%; and petroleum, 29%. 


“Inventories, in terms of dol-| 
lars based on cost values, at the 
close of January, 1943, dropped 
23%, compared with January 1942. 
Not since January of 1939 have 
inventories at the beginning of 
the year been at a lower level 
than the corresponding month of 
the year before. This decline, on a 
year-to-year basis, was first evi- 
denced in August 1942 and has 
continued for 6 months. January 
1943 inventories were at approxi- 
mately the same level as for the 
preceding month. 


“The _ stock-sales ratio for 
wholesalers at the end of Jan- 
uary 1943 was 120 as against 151 | 
for January 1942 and 110 for De-| 
cember 1942. Of the 32 trades for 








which stock-sales ratios are shown, | 
6 showed increases and 26 showed 
decreases. Wholesalers of automo- | 
tive supplies, with a 21% decrease 
in sales and a 22% decrease in in- | 
ventories. registered a stock-sales 
ratio of 203 for January 1943 com- 
pared with 205 for January 1942. 
Groceries and foods (specialty 
lines) wholesalers showed a sales 
gain of 14%; inventories, up 
slightly (1%); and a January 1943. 
stock-sales ratio of 73 vs. a ratio 


of 85 for January 1942. Whole- 
salers of confectionary .reported 
sales up 38%, inventories down 
38%, and a stock-sales ratio-of.56 
compared with 107 a year ago; 
jewelry dealers, sales up 28%, in- 
ventories down 20%, and stock- 
sales ratio of 213 against 374 a 
year ago. 

“Collections on accounts receiv- 
able were up more than 20% for 
January 1943 compared with Jan- 
uary 1942, and at approximately 
the same level as December 1942. 
The collection ratio for January 
of this year, 101; for January of 
last year, 84; and for December 
1942, 102. Accounts receivable 
were 13% less on Jan. 1, 1943 than 
on Jan. 1, 1942, and they were 6% 
below those of Dec. 1, 1942.” 

This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Bureau 
of the Census. 


Lend-Lease Aid To 
Russia Is Extensive 


E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease 
Administrator, following a previ- 
ous announcement regarding in- 
creased lend-lease shipments to 
Russia, made public on March 8 
additional information as to fur- 
ther shipments of war supplies to 
the Soviet Union. The previous 
item in the matter was given in 
our March 11 issue, page 928. The 
following facts and figures on 
lend-lease aid to Russia were 
made available by Mr. Stettinius 
on March 8. 

“In addition to the many thou- 
sand planes, tanks and guns 
shipped to the Soviet Union the 
United States has provided: 


“1. Considerable quantities of 
war materials for Russia’s muni- 
tions industry. 


“2. Important transportation and 
communications equipment for 
use along and behind the long 
Russian front. 

“Up to Feb. 1, 1943, we had 
shipped to the USSR more than 
580,000 tons of steel, 46,000 tons 
of aluminum and duraluminum. 
21,500 tons of zinc, 94,000 tons of 
copper and brass and other in- 
dustrial materials such as nickel 
and molybdenum for Soviet fac- 
tories making planes, tanks and 
other war equipment. We have 
shipped 50,000 tons of toluol and 
TNT and 75,000 tons of other 
chemicals for Soviet production 
of bombs, high explosive shells 
and other munitions. 


“For Soviet railroads we have 
sent 75,000 tons of rails and 17,000 
tons of other railroad equipment. 
We have sent 140,000 field tele- 
phones in addition to hundreds of 
thousands of miles of field tele- 
phone wire. We have shipped 
268,000 tons of petroleum products 
for the operation of Soviet planes 
and trucks. 


“Of the 99,000 military motor 
vehicles other than tanks shipped 
to Soviet Union from the United 
States tens of thousands of trucks 
are employed in maintaining sup- 
ply lines behind the Russian front. 
We have shipped 72,500 trucks, 
17,500 jeeps and armored cars, 
7,700 motorcycles and 1,300 mili- 
tary tractors. 


“We have shipped nearly 3,000,- 
000 pairs of army boots for Soviet 
soldiers who battle in snow and 
ice and mud in addition to 18,000 
tons of sole leather for Red Army 
shoes made in Soviet factories.” 


Ban Army Day Parades 


The War Department has ruled 
against parades and banquets on 
Army Day, April 6. It is pointed 
out that heretofore Army Day has 
been celebrated in most large 








| cities by marching men and din- 


ners with patriotic speeches. How- 
ever, the Army now states that 
such celebrations conflict with 
conservation policies in transpor- 
tation, fuel and food, and like- 


wise are “inconsistent with the|reports which otherwise would 








Senators Warn 


Against Weakening Of Press 


Or Interference With Freedom Of Expression 


Before the Senate on March 9 warnings against any Government 
attempts “to weaken the press,” or interfere with its freedom of ex- 
pression, were given by Senators Brooks of Illinois and Wiley of 


Wisconsin. 


Senator Brooks advised the Senate that it could not 


afford to stand by and watch new handicaps “unjustly imposed” 
when the vital importance and essentiality of our American press 


increases as the shadows of this® 


global war lengthen. Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
further indicating the views of 
the Senators, had the following to 
say: 

“Senator Wiley asserted it was 
apparent that some attempts of 
the Government ‘to put the press 
associations under the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce 
had in them the germ of rigid 


Government control.’ 


“The Illinois Senator asserted 
that the press accepted an order 
of the War Production Board in 


January limiting their consump- 5 


tion of newsprint by 10%, but 
that efforts to add another 10% 
curtailment were dropped when 
justification could not be shown. 

“Recalling a statement by Sen- 
ator Willis of Indiana that the 
Government was using ‘nearly 
ten times’ as much paper today 
as it did in 1941, Senator Brooks 
asserted: 

“‘T believe that a full discios- 
ure of this increasing use of paper 
by the Government would show 
a determined desire on the part 
of some’ people in our present 
Government to supplant the free 
press of our country by Govern- 
ment-dominated ‘news’ through 
the use of handouts from the 
various bureaus. 

“*I believe that a full investi- 
gation of the publications issue 
by the Government would show 
that enough paper is wasted to 
print all of the newspapers in a 
sizable percentage of the States 
of this entire nation.’ 

“Senator Brooks charged that 
apparent attempts to restrict the 
press began with an effort some 
ten years ago with a code of fair 
competition for the newspaper in- 
dustry.” 

On the previous day (March 
8) Representative Dondero of 
Michigan declared that curtail- 
ment of newsprint is “an indirect 
method of suppressing and de- 
stroying freedom of the press.” 
Mr. Dondero’s remarks were made 
in introducing a resolution to in- 
vestigate curtailment of Govern- 
ment publications; the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on 
Rules. In Associated Press ac- 
counts Mr. Dondero was quoted as 
follows: 


Each day, Mr. Dondero said in 
speech from the floor, an enor- 
mous volume of printed matter, 
most of it from Government agen- 
cies, reaches the offices of Con- 
gressmen. 





| 


! 








Commission by reason of his be- 
ing a registered investment com- 
pany or a sponsor or depositor of 
a registered investment company.” 
The Commission further said: 
“The amendment provides that, 
where a broker or dealer is a reg- 
istered investment company or a 
sponsor or depositor who effects 
transactions in_ securities only 
with or on behalf of a registered 
investment company, filings un- 
der other rules of the Commission 
will be accepted in satisfaction of 
the requirements of Rule X-17A- 


“The new provision will be 
known as paragraph (c) (2) of the 
Rule. Paragraph (c) (1) of .the 
Rule as amended is identical with 
paragraph (c) of the original 
Rule except for certain changes in 
numbering, 


Schwartz And Leiserson 
Are Confirmed By Senate 


The U. S. Senate on Feb. 25 con- 





firmed the nominations of Harry 
H. Schwartz 


and William M. 
Leiserson as members of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 
Confirmation, of Mr. Schwartz, 
former Democratic Senator from 
Wyoming who was defeated in 


q,the last election, came on a vote 


of 46 to 20 after considerable de- 
bate. Senator Robertson (Rep., 
Wyo.), who unseated Mr. 
Schwartz last November, led the 
Republican fight against con- 
firmation charging, it is stated, 
that the appointment was a pay- 
ment for New Deal loyalty. 


Without debate the Senate ap- 
proved the appointment of Mr. 
Leiserson. President Roosevelt's 
nominations of the two men was 
reported in our issue of Feb. 25, 
page 754. 


WPB Defers Newsprint 
Cut Until July 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced on March 4 that there 
will be no further curtailments in 
the use of print paper in news- 
papers, magazines, books and com- 
mercial printing at least until 
after July 1. This announcement 
was made after the conclusion of 
a meeting between Canadian au- 
thorities and WPB representatives 
at Montreal. 


The WPB had announced on Feb. 
20 that the proposed second cur- 





“I have introduced a resolution . tajlment in the use of newsprint of 


today,” he said, “asking 
Speaker of this House to appoint 
a committee of seven members to 
determine whether or not the 
Federal Government has placed 
its own house in order and to see 
whether there has been any cur- 
tailment in the amount of printed 
matter sent out by the Govern- 
ment. Let Washington point the 
way and set the example be- 
fore the freedom of the press is 
strangled by indirection.” 


SEC Amends Rule On 
Financial Reports 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on March 
5 the adoption of an amendment 
to Rule X-17A-5, under the Se- 
curities ‘Exchange Act of 1934, 
which requires brokers, dealers, 
and members of national securi- 
ties exchanges to file with the 





_Commission annual statements of 


their financial condition. 

The amendment, the SEC ex- 
plained, “is designed to eliminate, 
in certain cases, a duplication of 


present intensified training pro- occur where a broker or dealer 


gram.” 





| 


the | not to exceed 10%, effective April 


1, would be held in abeyance. 

This was referred to in our issue 
of March 4, page 853. 

R. L. Weldon, Canadian News- 
print Administrator, it is said, no- 
tified the WPB of an increased 
volume of pulpwood supply. To 
clarify this situation the Montreal 
conference was held, after which 
Mr. Weldon and A. G. Wakeman, 
Director of the Pulp and Paper 
division of the WPB, made the 
following statement: 

“The supply of pulp wood made 
available from this season’s cut 
and now in sight at Canadian 
mills makes it possible to provide 
additional wood pulp to meet the 
urgent needs of the United States. 
Canada’s previous undertaking to 
furnish for shipment to the United 
States during 1943 1,170,000 tons 
of wood pulp has been reviewed 
and confirmed. In addition, Cana- 
dian Newsprint Administrator R.- 
L. Weldon will call on ‘the Cana- 
dian industry to supply a further 
107,000 tons of wood pulp within 


files financial statements with the the next few months.” 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tables: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1943— U.8s. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Coan by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa P.U. Indus. 
Mar. 23 —.. 126.86 109.60 118.00 115.63 110.52 95.92 in saline 115.82 

a chi ec 116.86 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.52 95.92 100.49 113.12 115.63 
20 __._.. 116.86 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.52 95.92 100.32 113.12 115.63 
19 . 116.86 109.42 117.60 115.43 110.52 95.92 100.32 113.12 115.63 
18 ..-- 116.87 109.42 1137.80 115.63 110.52 95.77 100.32 113.12 115.63 
17 _..... 116:87 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.52 95.77 100.32 113.12 115.63 
16 ___._. 116.87 109.42 117.60 115.43 110.52 95.92 160.32 113.12 115.63 
IS . _. 116.87 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.52 95.77 100.16 112.93 115.43 
13 _... 116.87 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.52 95.77 100.32 113.12 115.43 
12 _... 116.87 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.34 95.77 100.16 112.93 115.43 
11 ~.... 116.89 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.34 95.77 100.16 112.93 115.63 


10 _. 116.89 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.34 95.77 100.16 113.12 115.63 
9 _._.__ 116.90 109.24 117.60 115.24 110.34 95.62 100.16 112.93 115.43 
8 _.--_. 116.93 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.34 95.77 100.16 112.93 115.43 
6 _.-.._ 116.98 109.24 117.60 115.24 11034 95.77 100.16 113.12 115.43 
5 _.._._.__ 116.97 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.34 95.77 100.16 113.12 115.43 
4 _...._ 117.02 109.42 117.80 115.24 110.34 95.92 100.32 112.93 115.43 
3 _..... 117.02 109.24 117.60 115.24 110.15 95.77 100.16 112.93 115.43 
2 _..--. 117.07 109.24 1197.60 115.24 110.15 95.62 100.16 112.93 113.43 
1 ~.. 117.10 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.15 95.77 100.16 112.93 115.43 


PSO 20 o<—--s 


117.11 109.24 117.60 115.43 110.15 95.47 100.00 112.93 115.43 

eee tt 117.11 109.06 117.60 115.24 110.15 95.01 99.68 112.93 115.43 

11 __._._ 117.13 108.88 117.60 115.24 109.97 9486 99.36 112.93 115.43 

DB aianie 117.09 108.88 117.60 115.04 109.97 94.71 99.04 112.75 115.63 

Jan. 29 ...... 117.04 108.70 117.60 115.04 109.79 9456 99.04 112.56 115.43 
22: _.-_-- (117.05 108.34 117.20 11466 109.60 94.26 98.73 112.37 115.24 

7. be Shoe 117.05 108.16 117.20 114.66 109.42 ' 93.82 98.41 112.19 115.04 


pees vor 117.02. 107.62 116.80 114.08 109.06 92.93 97.62 112.00 114.6¢ 


: Exchange Closed 


High 1943._._ 117.14 109.60 118.00 115.63 110.52 95.92 100.49 113.12 115.82 

Low 1943____- 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

High 1942.... 118.41 107.62 117.20 114.27 108.88 92.64 97.47 112.19 114.66 

Low 1942_____ 115.90 106.04 115.43 112.75 107.09 9063 95.32 109.60 112.75 
1 Year ago 


Mar. 23, 1942. 118.25 106.39 115.82 113.12 107.27 91.62 97.00 109.97 112.93 
2 Years ago 


Mar. 22, 1941. 117.80 106.04 116.80 112.93 106.39 90.77 96.54 109.97 112.56 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


1943— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings a tp by Groups 
Averages Bonds rate Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
mar. 23 ~~~. 2.68 3.19 2.75 2.87 3.14 4.01 3.72 3.00 2.86 

aa = > 2.08 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.14 4.01 3.72 3.00 2.87 
Ee Sree 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.14 4.01 3.73 3.00 2.87 
19 . * 2.07 3.20 2.77 2.88 3.14 4.01 3.73 3.00 2.87 
, heii 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.87 3.14 4.02 3.73 3.00 2.87 
1g ye dag abe 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.14 4.02 3.73 3.00 2.87 
} REGS Faye 2.07 3.20 2.77 2.88 3.14 4.01 3.73 3.00 2.87 
>. Fpaeree wee 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.14 4.02 3.74 3.01 2.88 
I in ake 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.14 4.02 3.73 3.00 2.88 
12 . 2 2.07 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.15 4.02 3.74 3.01 2.88 
Bet tank 2.07 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.15 4.02 3.74 3.01 2.87 
10 oo Ts 2.07 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.15 4.02 3.74 3.00 2.87 
9 bien 2.07 3.21 2.77 2.89 3.15 4.03 3.74 3.01 2.88 
8 tay 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.15 4.02 3.74 3.01 2.88 
ee j 2.07 3.21 2.77 2.89 3.15 4.02 3.74 3.00 2.88 
Oe dit ecmnine 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.15 4.02 3.74 3.00 2.88 
ORS ceed 2.06 3.26 2.76 2.89 3.15 4.01 3.73 3.01 2.88 
- . 2.06 3.21 2.77 2.89 3.16 4.02 3.74 3.01 2.88 
- Eyre ear 2.06 3.21 2.77 2.89 3.16 4.03 3.74 3.01 2.88 
Ba eOr 2:06 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.16 4.02 3.74 3.01 2:88 
Pele ack 2.06 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.16 4.04 3.75 3.01 2.88 
BO a 2.06 3.22 2.77 2.89 3.16 4.07 3.77 3.01 2.88 
11 an 2.06 3.23 2.77 2.89 3.17 4.08 3.79 3.01 2.88 
_ pee re 2.06 3.23 2.77 2.90 3.17 4.09 3.81 3.02 2.87 
J6ni- 29 ocr. 2.06 3.24 2.77 2.90 3.18 4.10 3.81 3.03 2.88 
SB diceaund 2.06 3.26 2.79 2.92 3.19 4.12 3.83 3.04 2.88 
BAD essteomapecmnh 2.06 3.27 2.79 2:92 3.20 4.15 3.85 3.05 2.9€ 
8 2.07 3.30 2.81 2.95 3.22 4.21 3.90 3.06 2.9% 
1 Exchange Closed 
High 1943.20. 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943 _t,- 2.06 3.19 2.75 2.87 3.14 4.01 3.72 3.00 2.86 
High 1942 ... 2.14 3.39 2.88 3.02 3.33 4.37 4.05 3.19 3.02 
Low 1942 __-.. 1.93 3.30 2.79 2.94 3.23 4.23 3.91 3.05 2.92 

1 Year ago 
Mar. 23, 1942- 1.95 3.37 2.86 3.00 3.32 4.30 3.94 3.17 3.01 

2 Years ago ee 
Mar. 22, 1941 1.99 3.39 2.81 3.01 3.37 4.36 3.97 3.17 3.03 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve tc 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movemen! 
of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
{n the issue of Jan. 14, 1942, page 202. 





Census Bureau Report Cn Colton Ginning 


The Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington on March 20 issued its final report on cotton ginning, 
excluding linters, which we give in full below: 


REPORT OF COTTON GINNED—CROPS OF 1942, 1941 AND 1940 | 
Cotton ginned (exclusive of linters) 
Running Bales 





(Counting round as halt bales) Equivalent—-500-pound Bales 
State— *1942 *1941 *1940 1942 1941 1940 
United States... 12,437,883 10,494,881 12.297,970 12,821,414 10,741,589 12.564.988 
Alabama -- --- 892,438 774,441 768,525 921,520 788,033 775,459 
pO Pea 186,715 178,337. , 190,194 190,992 182,719 195,955 
Arkansas ._---.. 1,426,032 1,381,214 1,477,110 1,493,332 1,437,605 1,510,238 
California _..--- 404,954 395,569 530,479 410,675 402,122 543,497 
RE a med m 14.495 14,885 17,916 14,150 14,367 17,502 
Georgia ...-.. 853,507 637,469 1,006,657 860,315 €29,770 1,015,453 
Tilinois ...+..---. 4,349 5,474 3,761 4,527 5,721 3,769 
Kentucky —--.--- 15,139 17,127 11,238 14,809 16,863 10,900 
Louisiana .....- 574.680 310,501 448,996 596,293 313.475 456.886 
Mississippi —---- 1,886,371 1,387,558 1,238,286 1,967,347 1,423,908 1,250,412 
Weeeear 413,747 471,019 395,828 412,970 471.490 384,590 
New Mexico_-__--— 104,157 96,059 114,583 104,752 97,621 117,830 
North Carolina__ 732,298 568,978 748,644 731,759 559,466 743,691 
Oklahoma --....~ 687,608 692,303 764,706 701,632 712,140 789,317 
South Carolina__ 694,555 408,098 945,781 698,401 403,287 968.354 
Tennessee __._.-. 602,305 574,121 502,871 622,066 596,113 507,277 
Twas teec-.c.J 2,916,444 2,557,702 3,111,051 3,047,930 2,663,004 3,252,556 
Warente uc. ....-- 28,089 24,026 21,344 27,944 23,785 21,302 


*Includes 48,626 bales of the crop of 1942 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 1941-42, compared with 1,969 and 32,187 bales 
of the crops of 1941 and 1940: 

The statistics in this report for 1942 are subject to revision. 
Included in the total for 1942 are 63,814 bales which ginners esti- 


| 73,189 for 1942; 57,929 for 1941; and 32,325 for 1940;. Sea- Island, 871 | 
| for 1942; 3,496 for 1941; and 4,941 for 1940. 

! The average gross weight of the bale for the crop, counting | 

|round as half bales and excluding linters, is 515.4 pounds for 1942; 

| 511.8 for 1941; and 510.9 for 1940. The number of ginneries operated | 
for the crop of 1942 is 10,776 compared with 11,148 for 1941; and 
| 11,650 for 1940. 


Consumption, Stecks, Imports and Exports—United States 


Cotton consumed during the month of February, 1943, amounted 
to 878,154 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on 
Feb. 28 was 2,528,515 bales, and in public storages and at compresses, 
12,373,506 bales. The number of active consuming cotton spindles for 
the month was 22,859,160. 

In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics con- 
cerning imports and exports. 


World Statistics 


Because of war conditions and the difficulties in obtaining de- 
pendable world statistics such data are being omitted from this 
report for the time being. 


February Department Store Sales In New York 
Federal Reserve District 17% Above Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on March 20 
that February sales of department stores in the Second Federal Re- 
serve District increased 17% over a year ago, The combined sales 
for the first two months of 1943 are 2% higher than. in the same 
period last year. Stocks of merchandise on hand in de ent 
sot at the end of February were 11% below the.close of Febriary, 
194 

The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported a 
gain of 48% in net sales in February, but their: stocks on hand at the 
end of the month were 2% below last year. 

The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES: FEBRUARY, 1943 
Second Federal Reserve District 
Percentage changes from a 
year earlier 











Net Sales 
Jan.& Stock on hand, 
Department Stores— Feb. Feb. Feb. 28, 1943 
CROW: TE iter le ethan el ne 4 Gm m emo ._-. + 20 + 3 —»$} 
*Northern New Jersey_.__- ~~~. REE TES. baie ee — 7 =i 
*Newark _____ BS Sa ie ORO TH tL. Se — 3 aS 
Westchester and Fairfield eS BEB a iconic tddndine & CO 5 ¢:% 
Bridgeport ~._._ --. STS SR Re cic oe mene daninca clini meighiaiee SD a OR +7 
Lower Hudson River Valley_---------- Ae TGS Eig Sag _..+ 9 —3 — 4 
Poughkeepsie __ Seustiul. Mictemat se te su. #1S — 1 ia 
Upper Hudson River Valley. RE eed eee WEN Aone SSE gee ee ee ae a + TI — 9 rs | 
Alpany ...... Saeed cd, ik S nk Dhani bts cil dbs pili dicing kt —-19 gta 
Schenectady ___-_- sn cae adil eahaeiadaad aie A ey + 3 — 6 
*Central New York State________ 1 ER ah -...+ 33 + 9 —l1 
*Mohawk River Valley_________-__~_ ld eee +16 -—- 3 
Syracuse _____- CR” Ft, VEL Se eee Pee +. 7 —13 
*Northern New SE TE SS AT RARE EERE BR -.--+ 2. —6 aces 
Southern New York State_ eh RSET ah A | a=. +237 +14 + 2 
ERE TRS SOT GEMS S Sites 9 Te SE ES Soe SES SORE MEER | +17 ie 
Bimire 45-5 ea Wa mee: STH Ft a Lihdlesien pokes aie a + 5 fi 
*Western Ncw York State_ win a theta -a--—- +a + 9 — 8 
EE? ae ad ~ bee ane Bes i a" tk oe +13 — 4 
"Niagara Falls _:.--._+_- Sh Ss eee ET + 36 — 6 
Meemeeter:. 2 ew ue ae 2 airs . ; a +16 + 2 —14 
*All department stores... __ . dies a tia ae + 2 —l1 
*Apparel stores _________--_- REBRPES A OS REE CENTER A +17 — 2 
*Subject to possible revision. 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal! Reserve District 
(1923-25 average = 100) © 
1942 -1943-—-— 
Feb. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted... ciate nite aie) 94 215 97 112 
Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted__- 116 119 123 138 
Stocks, Wisse 6 ect nkne 119 118 108 105 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted_...-...--~---~- *124 121 118 111 


*Revised. 








Electric Output For Week Ended Mar. 20, 1943 
Shows 17.6% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended March 20, 
1943, was approximately 3,946,836,000 kwh., compared with 3,357,- 
032,000 kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 
17.6%. The output for the week ended March 13, 1943, was 17.5% in 
excess of the similar period of 1942. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 











mated would be turned out after the March canvass; no round bales 
for 1942; 875 for 1941; and 3,472 for 1940; American-Egyptian bales, 





Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— Mar. 20 Mar. 13 Mar. 6 Feb. 27 
Tew. BGIRNG icc nemnnecemcsme 8.2 7.7 3.6 4.5 
Middle Atlantic__..........-~~ 11.6 11.7 11.3 8.4 
Jentral Industrial ..........--. 14.7 16.2 15.0 11.8 
Wedk; QR co ink notin ncn 14.6 16.2 14.4 12.8 
Southern States.__.....-..... 26.0 24.1 20.1 17.7 
Zocky Mountain__........_-.-. 12.5 13.1 11.9 9.4 
[eels Oeest. 1.26 nn ccewiio 28.3 25.8 30.6 31.0 
Total United States__........ 17.6 17. 5 16.3 14.2 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
's % Guanes 
1942 
Week Ended— 1942 1941 over i941 1940 1932 1929 . 
Bee © ices 3,883,534 3,414,844 +13.7 2,975,704 1,518,922 1,806,228 
, Eb > Sapirnct bye ae ee 3,937,524 3,475,919 +13.3 3,003,543 1,563,384 rey 
Si o> icinediigtigcecrentinncss 3,975,873 3,495,140 +13.8 3,052,419 1,554,473 1,860,0 
CE Se i cdi se oe 3,655,926 3,234,128 +13.0 2,757,259 1,414,710  1,637,68@ 
‘ ' % Change 
fe 1943 
Week Ended-- 1943 1942 over 1942 1941 1932 1929 
MTR? accuse. 3,779,993 3,288,685 +14.9 2,845,727 1,619,265 1,542.00f 
NE Ie Bia Bika wdes 3,952,587 . 3,472,579 +13.8 3,002,454 1,602,482 1,733,81€ 
cS pe nn eee 3,952,479 3,450,468 +14.5 3,012,638 1,598,201 1,736,722 
a 3,974,202 3,440,163 +15.5 2,996,155 1,588,967 1,717,31§& 
SP Se 3,976,844 3.468.193 +14.7 2,994,047 1,588,853 1,728,202 
| oe eae tee ee 3,960,242 3,474,638 + 14.0 2,989,392 1,578,817 1,726, 16} 
PRS ite se 3.939.708 3.421,639 +15.1 2.976.478 1.545.459 1,718 304 
. Steen 3,948,749 3,423,589 +15.3 2,985,585 1,512,158 1,699,250 
eee ee ee oe 3,892.796 3,409,907 +14.2 2,993,253 1,519,679 1,706,719 
BG6P ° Oak. Soci 3,946.630 3,392,121 +16.3 3,004,639 1,538,452 1,702,570 
OD ke i Lak inten 3,944,679 3,357,444 +17.5 2,983,591 1,537,747 1,687,229 
3 eee 3,946,836 3.357.032 +17.6 2.983.048 1.514.553 1,682.282 
ge , Ronee 3,345,502 2,975,407 1,480,208 1,679,58% 


Change In War. Titne 
‘Would Hurt Production 


Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec- 
‘retary of War, and James V. For- 
‘restal, Under Secretary of the 
Navy, joined on March 3 in warn- 
ing that any change in the law 
establishing war time would be a 
serious detriment to increased 
production in 1943. Their state- 
ment reads: 

“The war time statute has been 
one of the important contribu- 
tions made by Congress to in- 
crease production of the sinews 
of war. During the last year it 
has brougit about a saving in 
electrical generating capacity for 
the nation as a whole of more 
than 1,000,000 kilowatts and 1,- 
500,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

“Translated into terms of pro- 
duction, the power capacity thus 
saved by war time is sufficient 
to produce 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum per year. Without 
this saving of power, it would 
have been necessary to provide 
new electrical power facilities. 
This could only have been accom- 
plished at the cost of a further 
deficit in scarce metals and equip- 
ment needed in the production of 
tanks, planes, ships, munitions, 
and in the erection of plants so 
vitally needed for the making of 
synthetic rubber and 100-octane 
gasoline. 

“We recognize that some diffi- 
culties have resulted from the 
adoption of war time, but the in- 
conveniences and even occasional 
hardships consequent to its adop- 
tion have been minor when com- 
pared to the savings achieved in 
electrical power necessary to war 
production. 

“Any change in the present war 
time statute would without ques- 
tion result in serious detriment 
to increased production in 1943. 
It would slow down our march 
to victory.” 

An item regarding time changes 
in some States appeared in these 
columns March 4, page 856. 


Feb. Rayon Shipments | 
Increased Over Jan. 


February domestic shipments of 
/rayon yarn and staple fiber regis- 
tered an increase over January, 
according to records compiled by 
the “Rayon Organon,” published 
at the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc.. New York, 

The Bureau’s announcement 
further stated: 

“Shipments for February 
totalled 51,200,000 pounds, as 
compared with 50,600,000 pounds 
in January and 47,300,000 pounds 
in February, 1942. Of this Feb- 
ruary total, rayon filament yarn 
comprised 38,700,000 pounds and 
rayon staple fiber 12,500,000 
pounds. 

“For the first two months ended 
Feb. 28, domestic shipments of 
rayon yarn and _ staple _ fiber 
amounted to 101,800,000 pounds, 
as compared with 101,000,000 
pounds in the corresponding 1942 
period. 

“Stocks of rayon filament held 
by producers on Feb. 28 totalled 
7,400,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,900,000 pounds reported at 
the end of January. Stocks of 
rayon staple fiber in the hands of 
producers at the close of February 
totalled 2,500,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 3,000,000 pounds on 
Jan. 31.” 


Moody’s Daily 














Commodity Index 

Tuesday, March 16... ...iii-.2228.~< 247.3 
Wednesday, March 17__._.-....... 248.1 
Thursday, March 18__..-...-..... 247.5 
Friday, March 19_--...------- , Bene 
Saturday, March WS RA 
Monday, March 22................ 248.3 
Tuesday, March 23... ...<....-.... 248.5 
Two weeks ago, March 9_.-._..... 248.5 
Month ago. Feb. 23__....--..---- 246.9 
Year ago, March 23_._...-.....-.. 229.4 
1942 High, Dec. 22......---.. Siiecet 239.9 
eee, eee. Bis secede 220.0 
1043 Bigh, March: 3... ..2.—.-=..-- 249.3 
Tate. ae? Be a a 
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Intentions A Of aA ch | 1943 mission to increase planted acre-| emergency situations, farmers -ap-| farmers. are favoring corn over 2 
$s ar a age of cotton up to 110% of allot-)| pear to confident that planting | barley, especially in Nebraska I 
: . ments and to increase acreages in| and cultivating of most of the| and Kansas, where 1942 barley 
._ The Crop Reporting Board < ms S. * omangena of —_— certain types of tobacco. . Other|crop increases now planned can| yields were disappointing, and ; 
ture made public on March 19 the "3 owing report for 1943 eat considerations may also bring! be accomplished under average} are also planning a reduction in . 
States, on the indicated acreages o Pye ong cae . 58 he D = ;.|#bout readjustments after March conditions. The actual increase|the acreage of rotation pasture, e 
upon reports from farmers in all parts of the country — ° a de 1, as has happened in other years.| in the acreage of Spring planted! Summer fallow and idle land to i 
ment on or about March 1 regarding their acreage plans for the/ |; chould be noted, however, that | crops, probably. about 4%, could| permit the increase in corn. In 7 
1943 season. oy : : ft in the past the March reports) be offset by two hours’ more work the eastern Corn Belt States in- b 
The acreages shown herein for 1943 are interpretations o mo usually have indicated farmers’| per week per person. The reduc-| creases in prospective acreage 1 
ports from growers and are based on past relationships between suc plans for early crops with fair | tion of manpower on the farms| range from 5% in Ohio and Wis- 
reports and acreages actually planted. lly in| Precision, changes being due large-| is no doubt considerable, even|consin to 9% in Ilinois and In- 5 
The purpose of this report is to assist growers generally in/j, to subsequent weather condi-' though more members of the! diana. - 
making such further changes in their acreage plans as may » Keel tions, price changes and Govern-| farm families than ordinarily are| In the North Atlantic States ex- ‘a 
desirable. The acreages actually planted in 1943 may turn out a mental action. lending a hand with chores and| pected plantings show an _ in- o 
be larger or smaller than the indicated acreages here shown, mh -There are rather sharp regional | light work. The strong demand| crease of 2% over last year, due a 
reason of weather conditions, price changes, labor supply, financial} Gitrerences this year in the ad-| for tractors and tractor equipment! mostly to a 4% increase in Penn- : 
conditions, the agricultural program, and the effect of this report) j.<tments that farmers are making | in all parts of the country indi-|sylvania. The South Atlantic > 
itself upon farmers’ actions. PLANTED ACRRAGES to meet the new conditions. In| cates that a larger number of| States show an increase of 1%, pa 
deetidis tndicated feed bs pert the North Atlantic States, Mich-| tractors could be operated than/| with all States except Delaware = 
Crop 1932-41 1942 1943 cent of 1943 | igan and Wisconsin, the acreages| are available. maintaining the same or a some- 1 
Thousands Thousands Thousands of potatoes and canning vegetables Problems of harvesting the| what larger acreage than last cl] 
Corn, sil __.-.-------------------- 98,524 Hi 2 vege et and some specialized crops are ex-| slightly increased acreage of! year. In the South Central States S 
All spring wheat. ae ea ete Rot ee H 97.6 pected to be increased and there| crops this year may be serious if| prospective plantings are about D 
Other spring __- Sse 17,806 12039 12,604 104.7 may be some local increases in| yields are again high. With just!/the same as ‘last year, with de- rei 
I ee spin w= Gli 0 + ee 41,354 42,662 42,638 99.9 feed crops, but farmers and their] average weather, however, crop; creases of 1 to 3% in Alabama, ot 
Borter  nRL io Rig ieee SEER yt rent Bs 4 families are finding it difficult to| yields per acre are likely to be} Mississippi, Arkansas and Louis- rt 
AS SERRE aN 8 "987 1,505 1,505 100.0 earn as much on their farms as| about 12% below the exception-| iana offset ‘by increases in the = 
oe incident pt ow inh 15,544 16,109 16,594 103.0 they can earn in the nearby fac-| ally high records set last year.| other States of this region. Indi- pe 
> MOS acter aml ues as ie tories. As a result the number of| Aliowing for this probability of| cated plantings in the Western ~ 
MN ree ac ee 1,537 1,380 1,402 101.6 farms is tending to decline and} lower yields, for indications of a/| States remain about the same as or 
Beans, dry edible__-.-------------_. 1,942 2,135 2,480 116.2 the acreage of crops will be main-| slightly increased acreage har-| last year. Colorado shows a 3% 
Te tse las oer aa giae re omy 8 = tained with difficulty. In Cali-| vested, and for a slight shift to-| increase but this is offset by i 
- RRS SRR Rear rea 3,121 3,407 21974 87.3 fornia, where the labor problem| wards more valuable crops, the! smaller acreages in a few other a 
* Be ia ie tee ae 2,168 4,647 5,230 112.5 is even more acute, a reduction! present outlook is for aggregate} Western’ States. se 
Mohan og hay ...------------- meet tr ae ry ae st of ogee 4 is in ——— aa a ee — — of| While no indications are avail- pon 
Sigs a ; ilar conditions preva ocally | about 9% below e last year’s| able at this time on the acreage 
"ape Bt ame a cunt pa aoe boon industrial neds output. Tass would not mean’ to | be planted with hybrid Seed in ro 
: and munition factories in other! corresponding decrease in the la- , very favorable yields for 
SAMMI A Gratde Wore ‘piamning In. 150,600 ucrex tn ceaur te increase | States. | bor required for harvesting, but! hybrid in 1942 will tend to en- - 
creases over their 1942 acreages corn. Farmers in the South ex-| 1» the main Corh Belt farmers it would tend to keep the harvest- | courage a continued expansion in th 
of beans, oil seeds, corn and pect to obtain more hay by sav-| e planning substantial increases| ing problem local and. seasonal| areas having adaptable varieties. on 
various other crops to meet war ing the vines from the largely in- in corn and soybeans and de-| rather than national. — The heart of the Corn Belt we 
production goals, according to creased acreage of peanuts. Re-| (Teases in hay and pasture. In In spite of the indicated de-| planted hybrid corn on nearly te: 
the annua! March “Prospective ports on tobacco acreage pros- this area, most of the farmers op-| crease in crop production, total 100% of its acreage in 1942. In ant 
Plantings” survey made by the pects indicate an increase of less erating large acreages have trae-| food production probably will be| terms of percentage the largest an 
Crop. Reporting Board. Total than 2%. Due chiefly to the sub-| "Sand power equipment that/ somewhat larger than last year,| increases for 1943 will likely oc- tic 
crop acreage, as result, would be stitution of peanuts and soybeans | °@" be worked longer hours when | because of the large increase ex-|cur in the areas bordering this ap 
increased above that of last year.| for cowpeas in the South, farmers| "ecessary. These farmers are-in/ pected in livestock production. section. A reasonable expecta- be 
Reports from all parts of the. expect to reduce the acreage of | 2 position to handle an increased Corn—Prospective . acreage of| tion would be that about half of 
country show a strong effort’ cowpeas by 13%. The acreage of! 2creage of crops. Furthermore.| corn. to be planted in i943 is 96,-| the 1943 acreage would be planted do 
to increase production notwith- sugar beets, according to present | Prices and yields are high enough 827,000 acres, the largest  since| with hybrid seed. Production of ag 
standing difficulties. Since pres- plans, will be reduced nearly 30%,| ‘% this area to permit farmers to} 1937. Such an acreage would. be | hybrid seed in 1942 was reduced ha 
ve ; :| draw needed workers away from/| 6% more than the 91,011,000 acres| by the early frost of last Sep- 
ent conditions appear generally because of the large amount of . : 3 yn p O06 
favorable except for a shortage labor required to take care of| !ess productive areas. In most of| planted in 1942, but nearly 2%|tember. Supplies of some vari- ma 
of surface moisture in parts of the’ sugar beets, the favorable pros-| this area the demand for additional | less than the 10-year (1932-41) | eties of seed are short, particu- the 
Southwest, crop losses in 1943 are! pects offered by alternative war|CroPland is strong and the crop] average of 98,524,000 acres. Sub-| larly those adaptable for the cor 
likely to be moderate and the total | crops, and other factors acreage is likely to be one of the| stantial increases in acreage are; most northern sections. There is wh 
acreage of crops harvested this. ' f 2 1 largest ever grown. In the Great| indicated for the important corn-| also some concern about germina- po: 
year may easily be the largest The total of acreages planned| pjains area west of the main.Cern| growing. States. of the northern) tion quality of 4942 open-polli- ime 
since 1932. The March 1 reports ofan ite a eg = vg ut) Belt, a substantially inereased| part of the country, but else-| nated corn produced in the frost- De 
ligubever: shouldbe considered os * 9,000,000 acres, which would be} a.,eage of crops is planned; but| where changes in. acreage from! stricken area. pre 
a. ime | an increase of nearly 10,000,000) the total will probably be 11,000,-| last year were varied—with de- ; cide 
representing plans at that time,| acres or 3.5%. over the area in : : : | Abandonment of corn acreage wh 
"| 8, Yh, 000 acres below the level in pre-| creases in prospect for some G i ‘ 
before farmers had made full ad-' these crops last year. More than ; has varied from 1.3% in 1929 to pre 
: | iy xp Mcdlaascggh drought years. Southern States. The prospective | 9 ec, ; : 
justment to recent changes in the half of this increase is explained a 8.6% in 1936 over the period 1929 19 
agri : p In the South, March 1 plans| ecreage exceeds the goal of 95,- , 
gricultural program. by the increases of nearly 6.000.- J . P to 1942 inclusive. The 10-year abc 
: mm... | were for large increases in pea-/| 000,000 acres announced in De-) (j999_ . i 
If March plans are carried out| 000 acres planned for corn. An-| jut d . wake 4. «| camber. but is below-the 100,600.. |. 41) average is 4.0%.. The C 
bout as completely as usual, the! other 3,300,000 acres of the in-| OU. #10 Sweet potatoes and a ; De. | l0ss of acreage amounted to 1.7% oat 
. , wicpaaniesat tol slight, further increase in the/000 acres requested by the De- jj 949 
acreages planted to beans and/ crease is explained by the larger | to¢3) crop acreage. Reports on| partment when corn acreage al- rie one 
peas—crops needed as substitutes| acreages in the three oil seeds—| .5+1y vegetables in the Southern| lotments were lifted. Lifting of| 4SSuming that abandonment of 42. 
for meat—will be increased 16); soybeans, peanuts and flaxseed. - ” : Se pre eS : corn acreage in 1943 will be about but 
Oo; : ‘ : States, Arizona and California, in-| restrictions on corn acreage in the} aes : 
and 35%, respectively, over the| These increases are not likely to! cjuding about a third of the com-| commercial corn area by the De-| the same.as the 10-year average, Ing 
acreages planted last year. On/ cause a corresponding increase in} ercial vegetables grown  for| partment and the increased need excluding the severe drought years 10-. 
the same basis, acreages of|the total acreage of crops this! sesh market in the United States|of feed for the expanded live-|°f 1934 and 1936, the probable C 
soybeans, peanuts and flaxseed, | season, because there will prob-| how plantings 11% below the|stock population are important| acreage for harvest would be cre 
_ needed for their oils and oil meals, | ably be less Winter wheat and rye| soreage harvested last year, the| factors contributing to the larger | #bout 94,019,000 acres. An acre- all 
be be rome ang 12% and_/| left for harvest. chief reductions being in the|acreage in prospect this year. | 48¢ this size would exceed last We 
7e, respectively. ese increases; Acreage lost from drought andj early crops of onions, tomatoes,| Present plans indicate that in| ¥¢@" by 5% and would be the rou 
would result in by far the largest | other causes may also exceed the| peas and cabbage. general the increase in corn acre-| /@rgest since 1935. age 
oace oh on record on = 4 rather low abandonment of the| In much of western Texas and| age will result from shifting from| If growing conditions in 1943 ind: 
teeee ive pe ; seed ing va last few years. Nevertheless the| Oklahoma, however, the acreage | other feed crops to corn, although | result in State yields per planted fror 
e reported plans of farmers, the tendency is towards full utiliza-| planned cannot be planted unless} sizeable upward adjustments in,acre about equal to the 3-year Stat 
acreages in potatoes and stomped tion of all productive land, so far| the present lack of surface mois-| corn acreage are expected to re-| (1939-41) average, which more tral 
pe ta eavebn ami eRe as conditions permit. If no more|ture is adequately relieved by/| sult from the smaller wheat seed-| nearly reflects the influence of Cen 
siamo ry pag ype tabee ad than average difficulties from ad-| planting time. West of the Rock-| ings in some important Winter) hybrid corn on yield than does incr 
it on an Ps respec eo verse weather are encountered, | ies the strong demand for hay and} wheat States, and from reduced | the 10-year average, probable Cor 
‘4 fl ‘ pr tie: ap ere nce een | ee total acreage of crops carried| grain for maintaining the in-| acreages devoted to rotation pas-| production of corn for all pur- Nor 
chiely tor teeding livestock, wil!’ through to harvest seems likely | creased numbers of livestock, the| ture, hay, Summer fallow and/poses (grain, silage, fodder, 5 plar 
ne say ee Bd than 6% to'to be larger than in any season| demand for the specialty crops|idle land. Acreage intentions in| hogged-off, pastured, etc.) would a 0. 
nearly 97,000, acres. | since 1932, the year when the crop} of this area, and the generally|Southern States as of March 1|}amount to about 2,850,000,000 1942 
Farmers have planted or were acreage reached an all-time peak,| favorable irrigation water supply! may not fully reflect changes in| bushels. G 
planning to plant almost the same just prior to the great drought. are combining to push crop acre-/| plans for corn, which may result) Wheat—An increase over last | the 
acreages of oats, barley and rice; jrgications are that on March|28eS above those of previous| from recently announced permis-/| year is indicated in the seeded | rela 
as were planted for harvest last | farmers were planning to plant| Yeas, except in localities where | sion to exceed allotments for cot- | acreage of Spring wheat. The pros- for 
ag the indications she a from ciose to the goals or suggested | Shortage of labor is most acute. | ton acreage. pective 14,707,000 seeded acres is tend 
be er dina ae te They —— acreages of the Department for) One of the big uncertainties this Mid ae car ie Papa ase bee 103.6% of the 14,194,000 acres imps 
planning to increase Spring wheat wheat, soy beans for beang,'grain| year is the ability of ‘farmers: to ria: ra ‘39,096,000 ; et ee eae ee ee poe 
4%. but this increase would only S0fhum, tobacco and hay. They| plant a near-record acreage of ; reach 1998 nan, 63 phe Scala ot The increase is cen- Lak 
dartially offastiiee proatective de. | were preparing to exceed the| crops and care for record num- argest since Ne Rawat ee ae eee hard. red | Nort 
wd P ‘recommended acreages for flax-| bers of producing livestock and | 900 acres were planted. Record) Spring wheat States.of the north- Kan 
crease in acreage of Winter wheat ae ph liry with yields in. 1943, and need for a|ern Great Plains and in the Pa- : ros 
that will remain for harvest. They | , rice, oats and barley by | poultry with present manpower ain feed ii And t oe } | 
planned to increase the total acre-| ™0re ,than 7,000.000 acres, but|on farms. Farm manpower is now ie cng ae ct a oa t SS ee a ee ere | oe he 
age of sorghums about 3%. Indi-| Were likely to fall a little short) at the lowest level in the 19 years pia ( See adeeerartthi deniers | er ee ee in ges 
a os ily in| fF corn and- potatoes, and fall| for which estimates are available. | 29° vestock products with exist-| the central Plains States and in a sh 
ca cand are - “t «age y hun, | considerably short for peanuts,|As the number of horses and/| img facilities is encouraging the}the Corn Belt, where Winter the s 
ne ve ce ge i prelbe-sa tection |sugar beets, dry beans, dry peas| mules on the farms is also lower Beage eayghe: ‘ agp nay Fait — ‘wheat predominates. In these of Ir 
varieties, and that a smaller per-, 2"¢ Sweet potatoes. Further ad-/than at any time in 60 years and/ 1} Pie Westin: pinata re -pareas the intended acreage of ‘Co 
ceitane wilt be of the syeet | Justments in acreage are still pos-| few new tractors are available, | *" *0wa, @ Saget ne one pomeets Winter wheat was seeded last are | 
shizhums growwh mostiy “for for- sible, especially since many farm-| the extra field work required this rn 41s 1B ores » WwW coed oa Fall ‘and Winter loss is not ex- crop 
“ |ers made their returns before| year can be accomplished only ; #8 Preference over oats; hay ane) pected to be heavy enough to some 
age. having full information on the re-| by working available mechanical | P@sture. i cause much reseeding to Spring areas 
Acreage now planned in tame moval of restrictions on wheat,|eauipment more hours per week:| Increases in other western Gorn | wheat.. Considerable abandoned Okla 
hay crops shows about the same which was announced on Feb-| Although there will be a smaller; Belt States range from 10%. in| Winter wheat acreage will be re- exter 
total as that cut last year. How- | ruary 23, and before announce- than usual reserve’ of men and Minnesota to 22% in South Da-|seeded to Spring wheat in the Wint 
ever, farmers in the Corn Belt' ment in early March of the per- machines with which  to~»meet kota. “In most of these’ States Northwest. There and’ in the searc 
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Northern Plains the effect of sus- 
pension. of wheat acreage aHot- 
ments may not be fully reflected 
in farmers’ intentions as reported 
because the announcement was 
released only a few days before 


intentions to plant information 
was gathered from farmers. Com- 
bining last December's estimate of 
Winter wheat seeded with the 
prospective Spring wheat acreage, 
the indicated seeded acreage for 
all wheat is very close to the 
wheat acreage goal of 52,500,000 
acres. A further decline in the 
acreage of durum wheat is indi- 
cated. The indicated acreage is 
2,103,000 acres, which is 97.6% 
of last year’s 2,155,000 seeded 
acres, and 1,000,000 acres below 
the 10-year average. This de- 
cline is due to a shift to other 
Spring wheat in South Dakota. 
Durum acreage increased slightly 
in the other States. The indicated 
other Spring wheat acreage of 
12,604,000. acres is a slight in- 
crease—4.7% above the 12,039,000 
acres seeded in 1942—but much 
lower than the average of 17,806,- 
000. acres. 

Winter wheat, which was seeded 
last Fall under unusually favor- 
able conditions that permitted 
seeding the intended acreage, is 
emerging from Winter hazards in 
reasonably good condition. Win- 
ter temperatures were unusually 
severe, but there was a good pro- 
tective snow cover when most of 
the cold spells occurred. In the 
area from central Kansas south- 
westward, the Fall rain and Win- 
ter snow were. insufficient to 
maintain surface moisture supply, 
and there was evidence of deple- 
tion of subsoil moisture, causing 
apprehension that has not yet 
been removed by sufficient rains. 

Assuming 10-year-average aban- 
donment of Spring wheat acre- 
age, 
harvest in 1943 would be 11,519,- 
000 acres. The yield per acre re- 
mains to be determined by wea- 


ther conditions during the forth- | bines 


coming season. Assuming a Spring 
wheat yield equal to that of the 
post-drought years, 1937-41, and 
including. the..estimate made last 
December for 1943 Winter. wheat 
production, the indicated 1943 all 
wheat production would be. ap- 
proximately 794,000,000. bushels, 
19%. less than in 1942 and .6% 
above average. 
Oats—Prospectiye plantings of 
dats in 1943. total 42,638,000 acres; 
one-tenth of 1% less than the 
42,662,000 acres. planted in 1942, 
but 3.1%. above the average plant- 
ings of 41,354,000 acres. during the 
10-year period from 1932 to 1941. 


Compared with last year, de- 
creased plantings are indicated for 
all groups of. States, except. the 
West North Central,. which has 


the acreage remaining for| 


: considerations under current con- 


‘,donment:’‘and-~other ‘diversion’ ‘of 


| Average abandonment and acre- 
\age harvested for hay amounted 
to 11% of the seedings in the five- 


such a percentage is abandoned 
and cut for hay in 1943, the acre- 
|age harvested for grain would be 
about 38,000,000 acres. At the 
1937-41 average yield of 31.2 
bushels, this would give a pro- 
duction of 1,180 million bushels, 
compared with the 1942 crop of 
1,358,730,000 bushels and the 1930- 
39 average of 1,016,061,000 bushels. 

Barley—For the 1943 _ barley 
crop a planted acreage of 19,306,- 
000 acres is indicated. This is but 
slightly under the 1942 record of 
19,448,000 acres planted. The 1943 
goal called for 18,000,000 planted 
acres. Although the total acreage 
of Winter and Spring sown bar- 
ley for 1943 is near that of a 
year ago, the distribution has 
shifted. Appreciable increases are 
indicated in the Dakotas-and most 
Western States, where the barley 
yields of the past two years have 
been very favorable. The grow- 
ing popularity of barley asa grain 
feed also contributes to the in- 
erease in this region. Of the 
Western States, only California 
and Oregon show a reduction in 
acreage from last year. 


All North Central States except 
the Dakotas and Michigan show 
a decline in planted acreage from 
a year ago. The decline is great- 
est in the heart of the Corn Belt, 
where Iowa, Illinois and Missouri 
show declines from 1942 of 68, 33 
and 32%, respectively. Heavy 
abandonment of Fall-sown barley 
) and low yields in these States in 
} recent years, together with com- 
| petition of other crops, account 
+ for these declines. 
| The two Dakotas and Nebraska 
continue to be the three important 
| barley States. In addition to be- 
ing popular as a feed crop in 
these States, barley requires much 
|Jess labor than corn and is better 
| suited for harvesting with com- 
than oats—all important 





ditions. 
If allowance is made for -aban- 


plantings, acreage ‘of barley “for 
harvest: in: 1943 would be 16,061;- 
G00. acres. ‘This allowance is ar- 
rived at by use: of current -indi- 
cations of abandonment~and ‘di~ 
version on the Fal-sown>barley 
and by use of the five-year (1937- 
41) average for Spring-sown_ bar-= 
ley. . On the basis of the indi- 
eated acres for harvest by States, 
and using the pest-drought. five- 
year average barley yields, the 
1943 barley production would ‘be 
about 357,000,000. bushels... This 
is 16% below the 1942 record pro- 
duction,.but only about 1% below 
that for. 1941. Such a, erop.still 





roughly one-half of the oats acre- 
age in the country. By regions| 
indicated acreage is below 1942) 
from 0.1% in the North Atlantic 
States to 2.0% in the South Cen- | 
tral States; in the West North 
Central States, plantings will ‘be 
increased 0.8%..- In the entire 
Corn Belt, the East and West 
North Central States combined, 
plantings will be 30, 912,000 acres, 
a 0.3% imerease over plantings in 
1942. 


Good yields obtained in 1942, | 
the urgent need for feed, and the, 
relatively low labor requirements 
for producing oats are factors 
tending to increase acreage in the 
important oats-producing . States 
from Pennsylvania west along the 
Lakes and the Canadian border to 
North Dakota and south as far as 
Kansas. Reduced plantings are in 
prospect from. Indiana west to 
owa and south to Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, largely as a result of 
a shift to corn and soybeans, and 
the shift to hemp in some sections 
of Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 


Conditions for Spring. planting | 





‘indicate a. total planted acreage 


‘in 1942 and the 10-yéar «(1932- 


remarkably..uniform, ranging for 
each group between 113 and 114% 


‘plus. late States (which produce 


would be the third. largest on 
record. 


Potatoes——_Growers’ : intentions- 
to-plant reports point to a pros- 
pective 13.6% inerease in potato 
acreage in 1943 over the planted 
acreage of 1942. These reports 


of 3,174,300 acres for 1943, com- 
pared with 2,793,400 acres planted 


41 average of 3,221,000 acres. The 
1943 planted acreage goal for po- 
tatoes is 3,260,000 acres. . 

Indicated increases for the three 
seasonal groups of States (early, 
intermediate and late States) are 


of. the planted acreage of 1942. 
For. individual. States; however, 
changes from last year’s acreage 
vary considerably. In the 18 sur- 


about two-thirds of the nation’s 
potato.crop) prospective plantings 
range from a 39% increase in Ore- 
gon downto no change in .North 
Dakota. Of this group, the 10 
Western States show. the most 


year.period from 1937 to. 1941. If 


.the continuance of this contribu- 


‘due March 1, 1947, are being no- 


are generally favorable, but the| Pronounced increases, and aver- 
crop:may go in a ‘little-late in| age 19% above the planted acre- 
some of the heavy oats-producing 'a@ge of 1942. Each of the 12 other 
areas. Fall plantings in. Arkansas,|/ate States show prospective. in- 
Oklahoma and Texas have been | creases, with an average increase 


‘bonds. for future adjustment in 





and reports point to considerably 
larger acreages in the commer- 
cial areas of Virginia, Maryland 
and New Jersey. For the impor- 
tant early potato States (Califor- 
nia and 11 Southern States) re- 
ports on planted and intended 
acreage in 1943 indicate substan- 
tial increases in each State ex- 
cept Alabama, where it appears 
that a sharp reduction in the 
early commercial acreage was re- 
sponsible for a net decrease of 
4%. im the State’s total acreage. 

Should 3,174,000 acres be planted 
to potatoes in 1943 (the acreage 
now in prospect) the probable 
acreage for harvest would be 
around 3,082,000 acres, This acre- 
age for harvest assumes average 
growing conditions and an aban- 
donment of planted acreage equal 
to the 10-year (1933-42) average 
of 2.9%. The 10-year (1933-42) 
average yield per harvested acre 
is.about 120 bushels and the five- 
year (1938-42) average is 129 
bushels. In 1942 the yield was 
137 bushels per acre and in 1941 
it was 131 bushels per acre. If 
average growing conditions pre- 
vail in 1943, a yield of around 130 
bushels per acre would be ex- 
pected. This yield, applied to the 
prospective 3,082,000 acres for 
harvest, would give a total pro- 
duction of 400,660,000 bushels, 
which is the crop that would be 
produced under average growing 
conditions from the acreage indi- 
cated by growers’ March inten- 
tions. Production in 1942 totaled 
371,150,000 bushels and in 1941, 
355,602,000 bushels. 


President Endorses 
United Jewish Appeal 


Endorsement of the 1943 cam- 
paign of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal by President Roosevelt was 
voiced on March 8 in a message 
to William Rosenwald, Rabbi Ab- 
ba Hillel Silver of Cleveland and 
Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, national 
Chairman.of the unified drive in 
behalf. of the Joint Distribution 
Committee, United Palestine Ap- 
peal and the National Refugee 
Service, The President’s message 
follows: 

‘Throughout the past decade of 
destruction of human life and 
decency ‘by the Nazi regime, the 
American people have, through 
private relief and reconstruction 
agencies, manifested their deep 
concern and sympathy for the vic- 
tims of racial and religious op- 
pression. The preservation of the 
life. of those whom the ‘tyrants 
sought to destroy has been sup- 
ported not only out of humani- 
tarian considerations, but for the 
sake of sustaining the spirit of 
freedom and democracy in the 
lands where it has been tempo- 
rarily crushed. 

“The reconstructive help that 
has been extended through the 
United Jewish Appeal has been a 
great physical and spiritual bul- 
wark for many victims of eppres- 
sion. Relief afforded to these vic- 
tims overseas and aid extended to 
newcomers in our own country 
are praisworthy humanitarian un- 
dertakings. It is my hope that 
the 1943 campaign of the United 
Jéwish Appeal will make possible 





tion to the alleviation of human 
suffering.” 


Pernambuco Interest 
~ Holders of State of Pernam- 
buco (United States of Brazil) 
7% external sinking fund loan 





tified that interest due Sept. 1, 
1940, will be paid beginning 
March 1} at the rate of $4.89125 
per $35 coupon, upon presenta- 
tion to White, Weld & Co., special 
agents, 40 Wall Street, New York. 
Unpaid interest coupons of this 
issue, namely those maturing 
from Sept. 1, 1931, to March 1, 
1934, inclusive and on Sept. 1, 
1937, must remain attached to the 


accordance with the Decree of the 





extensively damaged by severe | Of 10% indicated for-the group. 
Winter weather, and there is a|. .In the seven intermediate’States 
scarcity of seed for replanting. increases range from 6 to 21%; 


Federal Government of Brazil 


National Fertilizer Association 
Commodity Price Average Turns Upward 


The wholesale commodity price level was fractionally higher 
last week as farm product and food prices resumed their upward 
trend. The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by 
The National Fertilizer Association, and made public on March 22, 
in the week ended March 20, 1943, advanced to 135.5 from 135.4 in 
the preceding week. A month ago it was 134.6 and a year ago 124.0, 
based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report con- 
tinued as follows: 

. With a few exceptions most price changes occurred in the food 
and farm products groups. Advancing prices for eggs, corn meal, 
potatoes and fluid milk more than offset decreases in tallow and 
dried beans, resulting in a moderate rise in the food price index, 
Prices were mixed in the farm products group. Advancing prices in 
cotton, eggs, hogs and sheep more than offset declines in grains, 
céttle and lambs. A fractional advance in the fuel index was due 
te a rise in kerosene prices following an amendment to the OPA 
petroleum products maximum price order. The chemicals and drugs 
index declined as a result of a downward adjustment in alcohol 
prices. The only other group average to change during the week 
was the textile index, which advanced fractionally. 


price declines outnumbered advances 11 to 9; in the preceding week 
there were 8 advances and 7 declines; in the second preceding week 
there were 18 advances and 2 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
[*1935-1939=—100 j 








% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Ma”.90 Mar.13 Feb.13 Mar. 21 
Total Index 1943 1943 1943 1942 

25.3 PORN ccisicanscanaimminiiiicakeiiiell 138.2 137.6 137.8 120.9 

Pats OF0 O06 we mnie 146.0 148.5 148.5 136.2 

Cotton sew Ca iio kien tenn 160.1 160.1 159.0 159.0 

23.0 WRU PRO i oak cineca 155.1 154.9 151.6 134.4 
ARRON oS iii ecidnlgnidtd sie Suie bien 200.9 199.8 194.7 184.2 

2 eS SNOB ARCA aN ae eee EY 139.0 141.4 134.1 117.6 

Ua an eee 151.9 151.2 149.0 128.5 

17.3 5 geminata Bs sic RA IRE Re ed eS 121.8 121.7 121.7 113.3 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities________. 130.4 130.4 129.2 127.9 
8.2 Went Rate: rea le oer 151.4 151.2 150.5 147.0 
7.1 PN a ett wstiin Sis his seed eetnkdhntesten 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials................ 152.2 152.2 151.7 139.8 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs_........--.-. 127.0 127.1 127.6 120.3 
3 Fertilizer materials__...._.....--_. 117.6 117.6 117.6 118.9 
we RT a cigke es ok Sei 119.8 119.8 4119.8 115.3 
be Farm machinery waned 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined__.._____--_~-. 135.5 135.4 134.€ 124.0 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were March 20, 1943, 105.6; March 13, 105.5; March 
21, 1942, 96.6. +Revised. 


Cottonseed Receipts In February 





ment showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cotton- 
seed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for 
the six months ended with February, 1943 and 1942. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 





*Received at mills Crushed On hand at mills 
State— Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 Feb. 28 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
United States___... 4,334,893 3,804,856 3,652,728 3,173,391 759,428 761,994 
Alabama —..... ~~ 248,200 211,559 218,611 177,561 32,922 45,171 
IE, os ccna 73,078 76,668 55,572 65,015 17,897 11.870 
i eas ES 163,984 470,446 352,373 372,640 123,432 122,736 
California... i... 143,761 149,140 96,132 118,182 48,804 37,453 
Beeeeee (seks 327,538 245,824 306,340 202,975 25.255 61.765 
Louisiana —_.. ~~... 159,573 79,154 155,209 76,607 5,108 3,073 
Mississippi ~~ 733,792 549,126 569.086 440,817 170,947 112.335 
North Carolina 257,027 209,161 223,811 181,995 34,873 36.902 
Oklahoma. _ _- ‘ 215,948 237,398 202,752 218,322 17,660 19.608 
South Carolina... 195,762 109,157 187,735 100,880 7,974 11,285 
Tennessee... 373.811 391,556 287,772 299,088 95,226 113,136 
ee: Sn Se 998,806 936,661 $95,613 808,349 136,148 155,506 
All other States ___ 143,613 139,006 101,722 110,960 43,182 31,154 


*Does not include 81,928 and 130,529 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 39,342 and 40,370 
tons reshipped for 1943 and 1942 respectively. Does include 4,665 tons destroyed for 
1943. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 


Onhand Produced Aug. Shippedeout On hand 

Item—- Season Aug. 1 1 to Feb. 28 Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 Feb. 28 
Crude oil ) 1942-43 *34,460 1,129,816 1,090,994 140.655 
(thousand pounds) _§ 1941-42 29,708 980,052 946,030 170,358 
Refined oil 1 1942-43 *310,191 $936,338 +318.380 
(thousand pounds) _{ 1941-42 294,005 768,726 ; 347,444 
Cake and meal ? 1942-43 190,100 1,616,320 1,747,620 58.800 
(QUID) § ce Lc § 1941-42 164,444 1,383,780 1,177,936 370,288 
Hulls 1942-43 44,118 $81,113 $90,381 34.850 
CRIORD © iciineers wmsnaiinliion § 1941-42 151,439 789,704 734,838 206.305 
Linters 1 1942-43 43,295 $1,099,574 846.655 $296,214 
(running bales) _.{ 1941-42 123,154 930,750 905,335 148,569 
Hull fiber ) 1942-43 239 24,618 23 374 1,473 
(500-lb. bales)... | 1941-42 1,834 22,877 22,849 1,862 
Grabbots, motes, 4c.) 1942-43 23.644 48.300 39.208 32.736: 
(500-lb. bales)....{ 1941-42 6,183 2.809 23,337 25.655, 


*Includes 24,484,000 and 81,027,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 2,118,000 and 12.948,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Aug. 1, 1942 and Feb. 28, 1943, respectively. 

+Includes 3,620,060 and 9,468,000 pounds hell by refiners, brokers, agents. and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
1,389,000, and 3,398,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, oleomar~ 
garine, soap, etc., Aug. 1, 1942 and Feb. 28, 1943, respectively. Does not include 
winterized oil. 

tProduced from 1,003,905,000 pounds of crude oil. 

§Total linters produced includes 12.259 bales first cut. 72.365 bales second eut and 
1,014,950 bales mill run. Total held includes 8,386 bales first cut, 15,839 bales second 
cut and 271,989 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 
In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 





dated Feb. 5, 1934, and modified 
March 8, 1940. 


has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


Although the all-commodity index advanced during the week, 


On March 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following state- 
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In Holdings Of Reacquired Stock 
~ Of N. Y. Stock & Gurb Listed Firms 


The monthly compilation of companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange reporting changes in their holdings of reacquired 
stock was made available on March 17. Following is the tabulation 
issued by the Stock Exchange: 


Shares Shares 

Previously Per Latest 

Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Allied Stores Corp., 5% preferred_____ 4 iseckie 7,517 9,817 
American Hide and Leather Co., 6% preferred_ ‘ 1,260 1,760 
Atiantic Gulf and West Indies 8.8. Lines, 5% preferred. b. 24,100 24,200 
American Machine and Metals, Inc., capital__ ae 10,000 14,800 
Armour and Co. (Delaware), 7% preferred aap omitanere dt ISS 543 547 
Associates Investment Co., common _ isd Madacesn aa raeh 28,324 28,608 
tias Corp., common .__-._--_- ee es eck, Weg OS? 61,449 61,456 
te Oo. (The), capital__-._._.._.- bk 43,154 48,254 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., 7% preferred._____..__-_-- tls 11,473 11,476 
Celotex Corp. (The), SE re ; en. “peaking 
Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., 7% preferred__ Seb vp a EUS. 211 271 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co., capital... ____ es aa aa 38,369 39,469 
39,100 40,000 


Consolidated Laundries. Corp., EE OT AIO oe 
Consolidated Oil Corp., common____.___-_- Coa el eee Ra, 2 276,800 307,700 
Continental Baking Co., 8% cum. preterred.. wiih 200 napa 40) 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. (The), 7% cum. - pid. aaa 10,893 
Davega Stores Corp., common OO SATE ICI 9 2 13,850 14,650 


5% ig ocneneg convertible ‘preferred__ ee ha Fy ae ae ae ee (2) 
Jepsen aes ae, «GE le 4,095 3,465 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ltd., class A common___.__--_--_- 5,856 4,856 
Distitiers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., cum. pfd 5% series._..... ------ #£------ (3) 
VWederated Department Stores, Inc., 4% % conv. pfd.__-.-- 11,800 11,900 
General Motors Corp., common ___-_..-__._--.--------~-. 41,171 76,071 
General Shoe Corp., common__-_._.._.._ ._._.----_-_---- 3,063 2,820 (4) 

illette Safety Razor Co., $5 conv. pref._____ 13,649 13,749 

r Tire & Rubber ‘Co. (The), $5 cum. ‘conv. pfid._ ee 7,312 10,512 
Hat Corp. of America, 6% % preferred PRLS FE iQ ET RE A 160 33 
Kaufmann Department rientnc Inc., 5% cum. preference __ 20,265 18;765 (2) 
National Steel Corp., common__._.____.___..-~-~-.-----. 5,150 5,130 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Deck Co., aad cum. 

ene I 7,200 7,800 
Pigmouen Gil Oo., oommens oe oe 1,984 2,284 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 7% cum. RS Shadi sede 5,669 5,868 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 5% % eum, ondmniihass Le 258 658 (5) 

7% cumulative preferred __. prises. ii eens 827 
Safeway Stores, Inc., 5% cumulative preferred... TNS SS 3,386 3,387 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co., common__ EERO AES. SM se 4,306 4,276 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons, common._._._.--.-__---___--_-- 42,343 40,343 
I ce eee 77,721 77,711 
Transamerica Corp., capital__._...____._.....--. as 1,110,944 1,111,483 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., common ______- fiacassacle 15,460 20,000 
United Dyewood Corp., common___-_ _-. NE i alain 183 Se fT 

RSET ERISSS ct ie SRD AR ce ROO 830 ERAS AO i. 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., v.t.c. or ‘com. 17,404 24,104 
United States Leather Co. (The), prior preference __ 3,645 4,645 
United States Rubber Co., common. 3 BOD TER TE tee 252 226 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke Co., 5% preferred Basile as 1,722 2,212 
Willys-Overland Motors. Inc., 6% cum, conv. pfd.___-___- 62,720 73,795 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp., 7% cum. class A pfd.. ii SAS RE 60 


NOTES 


(1) 3,125 shares acquired and 3,325 retired. 
(2) Retirement. 

(3) 400 shares acquired and retired. 

(4) 250 shares disposed of 7 shares acquired. 
(5) 560 shares acquired, 160 shares retired. 


The New York Curb Exchange issued on March 16 the following 
list of issuers of fully listed securities which have reported changes 
in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 

Name— Reported Report 

Air Air Investors, Inc., conv. ay Pek a 900 400 
American Cities Pw. & Lt. Corp., vee div. series. 1936. ie 4,242 6,342 
Cv. A. opt. div. series____- ites act 2.386 2.736 
American General Corp., common.._____ a oars 358.763 358,765 
American Writing Paper Corp., common sake. 33,062 34,262 
Automatic Products Corp., capital___- waite od Aah 20,200 
Dejay Stores, Inc., common___.--___- ; i 12,166 12.306 
Gellman Manufacturing Co., common Realise 5,350 7,740 
Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., capital_.___.____..__.__- 9,345 33.909 
Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp., A common ________ e 9.550 9.950 
Knott, Gerp.. common... _- Midis evnccinaa akpeapennien « 9,068 9,073 
Mange! Stores, Inc., $5 conv. “Sanita 1,840 1,880 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 642% A preferred. : 880 1.230 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co.. Inc., common_ *t 4,067 13.367 
New York Merchandise Co., Inc., common __ 123.537 123.737 
Oilstocks. Limited, capital_ aay pete 3,248 3,348 
Sterchi Bros. Stores. Inc., 6% “Ist preferred __ si Oe E 60 
5% 2nd preferred__....__.__. ed 3 60 
Trunz, Inc., common_ . 17,209 17,259 
United — Stores Corp., common 12,146 12,153 








Retail Food Costs Advanced Again Between 
Mid-Jan. And Mid-Feb., Labor Dept. Reports 


The cost of most foods consumed by the average family con- |. 


tinued to advance between mid-January and mid-February, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins reported on March 16. 

“The average increase for all foods over the month was 0.5%, 
as fresh fruits and vegetables went up with increased buying be- 
cause of short supplies of canned goods and in anticipation of 
rationing effective on March 1,” she said. The usual large seasonal 
decline in egg prices of 13.5% was primarily responsible for holding 
down the overall increases. The average cost of foods other than 
eggs rose by 1.5%. 

The Labor Department's announcement further stated: 

c«» “Reports from retailers indicate limited supplies of meats, but- 
ter; most’ canned fruits and vegetables, shortening, tea and ffee. 
The Bureau’s index does not completely reflect all the higher iposts 
which are due to necessary shifts in buying different kinds o ; 
dr at higher-priced stores because 'of short supplies, iatsieh, é ee: 
present time it is not possible to measure statistically. 


"” “Foods under direct control by, OPA on Feb. 16, representing 
#bout 90% of the total food budget,’ declined 1/10 of 1% over the 
riionth but remained 7.4% above May 12. Meats continued to ad- 
vance as reports of very limited supplies were received from all 
over the country. Prices for all of the dairy products except cheese 
again went up. Prices of fresh fruits under control declined slightly 
while the prices of fresh vegetables under control rose by more 
than the usual seasonal amounts. The order freezing prices of cer- 
tain fresh vegetables was effected too late in February to be reflected 
in prices for the 16th. The prices of the canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables also rose as adjustments were made in wholesale 
and retail prices under margin .regulations. 
“Foods not under direct: control (about 10%. of the total food. 
budget) advanced 4.4% and are now 33% above the May 12 level. 
Prices of all of the individual foods in the uncontrolled groups showed 
increases except for 3.6%. contra-seasonal cgemnens! ‘over the month 


ie is So} 





of goods and services not under} because of 


for fresh green beans. New crop cabbage arriving in retail.markets 
was considerably higher in price. 

“On Feb. 16 the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of retail food 
eosts stood at 133.6% of the 1935-39 average, 9.9% above May 12 
(immediately before price control at the retail level), 14% above 
a year ago and approximately 43% above August, 1939. 

Index numbers of food costs by commodity groups for Feb. 16 
and Jan. 12, 1943; Dec. 15, May 12, March 17 and Feb. 17, 1942, and 
Aug. 15, 1939, are shown below: 

INDEXES OF RETAIL COSTS OF FOOD BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
(Five-Year Average 1935-39 = 100) 


Feb. 16 Jan.12 Dec.15 May 12 Mar. 17 Feb. 17 Aug. 15 

Commodity Group— 1943* 1943 1942 1942 1942 1942 1939 
EE PPE icnntbicrcc ace dbcaomes 133.6 133.0 132.7 121.6 118.6 116.8 93.5 
Cereals and bakery products_ 106.5 +105.9 105.8 105.2 104.8 104.3 93.4 
SE =. ced pnccciguiennestoninibianl sibs somes 136.1 134.7 133.2 124.3 120.5 118.5 95.7 
Beef and veal_____...-..._ 128.9 128.2 127.5 124.1 119.7 119.9 99.6 
ENTS ROR os Se Bas 126.3 125.5 125.2 123.2 117.5 110.9 88.0 
gO Rt aed ee ENE res eae 137.1 136.6 135.7 118.2 108.7 109.2 98.8 
aA Se On Pea ae | 143.4 139.4 134.9 113.4 112.2 110.7 94.6 
Fish, fresh & canned _-_. ~ 193.0 188.7 183.3 150.9 158.9 157.7 99.6 
ey RS Bs NDE. 135.9 134.2 132.3 123.3 121.7 121.8 93.1 
saith duidccaniitlak inn b> ai taepphuptceee 144.1 166.5 167.2 115.4 112.1 119.0 90.7 
Prats & vegetables__....__- 148.9 144.1 146.6 128.7 123.4 117.7 92.4 
UI Shits cepssdelbsnensaionieenpaioekar lh 152.8 4147.2 151.0 130.0 123.7 117.9 92.8 
RI diicicses aro hibividten em emeiiinthycnde 131.3 4129.1 127.7 122.7 120.8 114.6 91.6 
REE C aes  Sataa 156.5 +153.8 150.5 131.2 127.9 125.4 90.3 

| RENEE er See ee 124.8 +124:4 124.5 124.6 119.6 117.2 94.9 
Pus ant Olle... 126.1 126.2 125.3 122.4 116.8 114.0 84.5 
GORE hehe dewip nie 127.4 127.4 127.7 127.1 128.5 127.7 95.6 

*Preliminary. fRevised. 





Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the Interior; 
ir. its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in 
the week ended March 13 is estimated at 12,600,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 250,000 tons, or 2.0% over the preceding week. Soft coal 
production in the corresponding week of 1942 was 11,049,000 net tons. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended March 13 was estimated at 
1,292,000 tons, an increase of 49,000 tons over the preceding week. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
WITH COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
In Net Tons. (000 omitted) 
Week Ended January 1 to Date———— 


Bituminous coal Mar. 13 Mar. 6 Mar. 14 +Mar.12 Mar.14 Mar. 13 
and lignite— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1937 





Total, incl. mine fuel_ 12,600 12,350 11,049 121,680 114,718 106.774 
Daily average.__ 2,100 2,058 1,842 1,995 1,850 1,753 
*Crude Petroleum— 

Coal equivalent of 
weekly output______ 6,211 6,227 5,631 63,868 67,970 53,681 


*Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming 
6,000,000 B. t. u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B. t. u. per pound of coal. Note that 
most of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal (Min- 
erals Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775). tSubject to current adjustment. 

ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 









































° Week Ended Mar. 
’ ‘ Mar. 6 Feb. 27 Mar: 7 Mar. 8 Mar. 6 avge. 
State— 1943 1943 1942 1941 1937 #1923 
Alabama 380 383 361 361 305 423 
Alaska 6 6 5 3 2 oe 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__.—. 102 110 61 71 60 77 
Colorado 182 178 166 150 177 195 
Georgia and North Carolina 1 1 1 1 1 whe 
Scien andhenelindihinitrinarscsiotinnsenivart 1,539 1,552 1,250 1,241 1,501 1,684 
eg, EEE ESTEE Te eee 522 544 §31 529 517 575 
SDSS SSRIS ERP eee re se RR et 62 62 65 75 117 122 
Kansas and Missouri______. 190 205 171 178 188 144 
Kentucky—Eastern____.____ 9€5 1,059 728 857 865 560 
Kentucky—Western________- 331 342 275 250 269 215 
SLA SE ee | 39 37 35 37 38 52 
NR aciitritisinciapinsindanatinninaisnsitnaie 7 8 7 tt 18 32 
Montana. (bituminous and 

UE wscisciine stscllncpamibieies 84 101 72 58 70 68 
BSR ie ORE AT OER 42 41 29 29 40 53 
North and South Dakota 

ene? 63 58 49 58 52 **34 
ilk i ciigico.ac~sijnctiniieinindsshapaiitn eins 132 727 626 595 651 740 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)_. 2,803 2,792 2,655 2,817 2,817 3,249 
ee RS EP eT 149 162 148 149 116 118 
Texas (bituminous and lig- 

BIN i icsswclidenesaadennadiemins linen 6 6 5 8 15 19 
RIESE SEE ot AER Oo 129 133 105 73 110 68 
IESE SEE Bes, Pig! F287 viene 435 463 303 384 325 230 
Maa. Rie EB 42 41 38 39 43 74 
*West Virginia—Southern__-_ 2,391 2,490 1,642 2,082 2,049 1,172 
tWest Virginia—Northern__. 946 978 7717 780 753 717 
Ob EERE Gh HY 201 200 157 122 141 136 
tOther Western States___-_-. 1 1 1 +t ++ oF 

Total bituminous and lig- 

EET 2 MTS ae ge Se 12,350 12,680 10,263 10,947 11,240 10,764 
§Pennsylvania anthracite__-—_ 1,243 1,278 1,179 1,161 689 2,040 
c.g Bee Ls 13,593 13,958 11,442 12,198 11,929 12,804 


*Inciudes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. iIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records “of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Western 


States."" ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


Living Costs In Large Gities Advanced 0.2% 


Between Jan. 15-Feb. 15, Labor Dept. Reporis 


Living costs of city workers advanced 0.2% in the month ending 
Feb. 15, 1943, Secretary of Labor Perkins reported on March 18, 
bringing the cost of living to a level 22.6% above Aug. 15, 1939, the 
month before the outbreak of the war in Europe. 

“The rise of 0.5% in food costs was primarily responsible for the 
advance, but increases in service charges and higher coal prices also 
contributed to the rise,” she said; 
Miss Perkins added: trol increased 1.7%.” 

“The cost of goods and services The Labor Department’s an- 
under OPA control on Feb. 15 re-| nouncement supplied the follow- 
mained unchanged. The cost of; ing further information: 
gas, electricity and services con- “Food: The average increase 
trolled by other Government! for all foods from mid-January 
agencies declined 0.3% beeause of | to mid-February was 0.5%. Prices 








-a sharp- decline: im-rates charged!for fresh fruits. and vegetables 


for in Chieago, while prices; went up with inereased buying 
short supplies 





any form of governmental con-'| canned-goods aad- in anticipation 


of rationing effective on March 
1. The larger-than-usual seasonal 
decline of 13.5% ine prices 
was primarily respo bie for 
holding down the overall increase 
in food costs. The average cost 
of food other than eggs rose by 
1.5%. 

“Reports from retailers indicate 
limited supplies of meats, butter, 
most canned fruits and vege- 
tables, shortening, tea and coffee. 
The Bureau’ s index of food prices 
dose not completely reflect all 
the higher costs which are due 
to necessary shifts in buying dif- 
ferent kinds of food or buying at 
higher priced stores because of 
short supplies, which at the pres- 
ent time cannot be measured sta- 
tistically. 

“Clothing: Clothing prices re- 
mained unchanged, on the aver- 
age, in the large cities of the 
country. Clearance sales brought 
decreases in men’s and women’s 
heavy woolen. coats in many of 
the 21 cities covered in Febru- 
ary. In several cities, however, 
these decreases were counterbal- 
anced by the disappearance of 
articles. of the quality previously 
priced, making it necessary to 
buy goods at higher prices. Rela- 
tively large increases in prices 
of men’s work shoes were reported 
from three cities; and prices of 
men’s suits rose in five cities. 

“Housefurnishings: Housefur- 
nishings costs rose 0.2%. The cost 
of blankets increased in several 
cities because blankets in the 
lower-price lines were not avail- 
able. Prices of sheets rose in 
four cities and prices of living 
room suites in two cities. 


“Fuel, Electricity and Ice: Coal 
prices went up in 18 of the 34 
cities surveyed, as dealers passed 
on to their customers the trans- 
portation tax which became ef- 
fective in December and read- 
justed their selling prices to al- 
low for higher prices at the mine 
which were authorized in Janu- 
ary. In New York City, where 
coal prices rose sharply from De- 
cember 15 to January 15, there 
was a slight. decline this month. 
Chicago gas rates. were lowered 
by nearly 15% on the order of 
the State Commerce Commission. 

“Miseellaneous: Increases in 


service charges of one kind or 
another were reported from a 
majority of the citi ‘covered. 


They included advances in 
charges for medical services and 
hospital room rates, higher 
charges for beauty and barber 
shop services, for motion picture 
admissions, and increases. in 
launderers’ rates. 

“Rents: Rents were not sur- 
veyed in February. Since last 
September when rent control had 
become established. in most large 
cities, rents have varied little 
from month. to month in the 21 
cities covered in the Bureau’s 
monthly cost of living index. The 
Bureau’s regular survey of rents 
will be made in March.” 


pas i Movement— Week 
Ended March 13, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 448 mills 
reporting to the National Lum- 
ber Trade Barometer exceeded 
‘production —by 95% for ‘the 
week ended March 13, 1943. 
In the same week new orders of- 
these mills were 15.5% greater 
than production. Unfilled order 
files in the reporting § mills 
amounted to 92% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 39 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 39 
days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 17.4%; or- 
ders by 20.5%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of. 1935-39, pro- 
‘duction. of reporting mills was. 
28.3% greater; shipments. were: 








of | 30.8% greater, and orders were 


34.5% greater. 
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Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding 
On February 27 Increased To $127,062,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on Feb. 
27 totaled $127,062,000, an increase of $7,380,000 from the Jan. 30 
figure, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued March 18 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Despite the increase. in 
recent months, the total is $62,948,000 below a year ago. 

The monthly advance was due to increases in all branches of 
credit over Jan, 30, while, in the year-to-year comparison, all 
branches were below the Feb. 28, 1942, figures. 


The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 








Federal Reserve District— Feb. 27, "43 Jan. 30, '43 Feb. 28, '42 
ER Soe Bat Oe eRe Ee ee od $24,921,000 $23,131,000 $31,687,000 
© FICO Te dade ming ec tencncaiie 71,646,000 69,774,000 118,528,000 
S PRT. ido mew cen gunonns 5,423,000 5,888,000 9,419,000 
gt ER ER 1,968,000 1,828,000 4,233,000 
S Richman. os 1,667,000 540,000 1,655,000 
@ AMR ie a eh 2,588,000 2,271,000 3,356,000 
pe a ee eee ae 4,611,000 3,999,000 5,264,000 
yagi 387,000 225,000 750,000 
pe | aby RRS aae te 164,000 55,000 133,000 
ee II kot at cl tak eboeun rye te a a SR es pas Zi =< 
ee siete ptt nes as acintmpendoetan 775,000 521,000 3,587,000 
33 San Pranmcisee ...2 skews 12,912,000 11,450,000 11,398,000 

Grand ‘Tete wiseso ti ls $127,062,000 . $119,682,000 $190,010,000 








Incréase for month _____ $7,380,600 Decrease for year_____. $62,948,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Peb. 27, '43 Jan. 30, '43 Feb. 28, 42 
Imports naib me $59,917,000 $57,111,000 $112,448,000 
NGG ii cid ainda anna acaba tees Std) 14,398,000 12,269,000 18,453,000 
Domestic shipments —..........-~. 11,586,000 11,052,000 13,744,000 
Domestic warehouse credits ....__ ; 29,164,000 27,349,000 30,496,000 
Dollar exchange 403,000 359,000 2,323,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries_.______- 11,594,000 11,542,000 12,546,000 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 


Own Bills__._ $64,362,000 Bills of Others____$37,595,000 
Increase for month____-- $6,654,000 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES MARCH 18, 1943 


Total____$101,957,000 


— Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
--------- v2 vs 
oe ae % vs 
| EINES % js 
ge he SCS & Ya 
+ \par tind eel ts 
30S Tet 3% Ys 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 
month since March 30, 1940: 





1940— 1941— 1942— 
Mar. 30.._____ $229,705,000 | Mar. 31_______$217,312,000 | Mar. 31_____-_ $182,675,000 
Apr. 30._-._ 223,305,000 | Apr. 30_._.__ 219,561,000 | Apr. 30__..__ 177,293,000 
May 31_____- 213,685,000 | May 31_..__- 215,005,000 | May 29__.___ 173,906,000 
June 29... 206,149,000 | June 30______ 212,932,000 | June 30_..___ 162,849,000 
daly 31. 188,350,000 | July 31 _____ 209,899,000} July 31______ 156,302,000 
jr iS aeaeS 181,813,000 | Aug. 30__.___ 197,472,006 | Aug. 31__.___ 139,304,000 
ee ee 176,614,000 | Sept. 30... __ 176,801,000 | Sept. 30______ 123,494,000 
Saas 186,786,000 | Oct. 31... 184,806,000 | Oct. 31_.___- 118,581,000 
Nov. 30__._.__ 196,683,000 | Nov. 29__..__. 193,590,000 | Nov. 30_______ 116,067,000 
pe 3... 208,659,000 | Dec. 31_______ 194,220,000 | Dec. 31_-__.- 118,039,000 

1941— 1942— 1943— 
Sam, Oto. $212,777,000 | Jan. 31_.___.-$197,278,000 | Jan. 30 ._____$119,682,000 
Feb. 28..___._ 211,865,000 | Feb. 28. - 190,010,000 ! Feb. 27-...._ 127,062,000 








N. Y. Reserve Bank Index At Record in January 


During January the seasonally adjusted index of production and 
trade computed at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York rose one 
point to 125% of estimated long-term trend, equal to the record set 
in November and ten points above the level:of January, 1942, the 
Reserve Bank recently announced. 


The Bank further stated: 


“The rise in the index between December and January reflected 
primarily retail trade activity, as evidenced by a seven-point ad- 
vance in the group index measuring distribution to consumer. De- 
clines from their December peaks in sales by department stores and 
variety chain systems were much less marked than usual. Sales by 
mail order houses were also off less than seasonally in January. 


“Productive activity in January held close to the record level 
reached in the preceding month. The manufacture of war goods 
expanded further in January and steel production was. somewhat 
higher than in December. Nevertheless, the component index of the 
output of producers’ durable goods declined slightly owing primarily 
to the effect of a further sharp contraction in nonresidential con- 
struction. The producers’ nondurable goods index, on the other hand, 
advanced two points between December and January, reflecting in 
part an increase in the daily rate of cotton consumption. Electric 
power production in January increased slightly over December, 
although some decline usually occurs between these months. The 
consumers’ nondurable goods group showed a drop of six points, 
chiefly as the result of a decline in meat packing and the failure of 
tcbacco manufacturing to show the usual seasonal increase.” 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
100-——estimated long term trend 





1942 1943 

Jan. Nov. *Dec, *Jan 

tIndex of Production and Trade__.._.__- 115 125 124 125 
OI 5 ole rica dane ik aes i oe 121 134 136 135 
Producers’ goods—total eebediedelne ote 140 171 171 172 
Producers’ durable goods_____ 151 206 207 206 

Producers’ nondurable goods_ 127 i3l 131 , 133 

Consumers’ goods—-total __.._.__ 97 88 91 87 
Consumers’ durable goods____ 68 38 39 40 

Consumers’ nondurable goods 107 105 108 102 

Durable goods—total  .__.______ 127 157 157 157 
Nondurable goods—total ._._____ 115 116 117 115 
Primary distribution. ....4. .- .2- ~...4..-- 113 141 142 144 
Distribution to consumer__........._.__~ 163 93 83 90 
tMiscellaneous services ~......--__---._ iil 153 153 151 


*Indexes are preliminary. 


Series are adjusted individually for estimated long term trend and seasonal varia- 
tions; those reported in dollars are also adjusted for price changes. 


Tabulations (from 1919, monthly) of the indexes given above are available upon 
request. Composition and weights are shown on & separate release, “‘Composition of 
Production and Trade Indexes.’’ See description in “Journal of the American Statistical 
Association,” June, 1938, pp, 341-8, and September, 1941, pp. 423-5. Reprints available 
upon request. 

+October, 1942 indexes revised as follows: Production and Trade, 123; Miscellaneous 
services, 143. 


Civil Engineering Construction $55,634,000 — 
For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume for the week totals $55,- 
634,000, a decrease of 38%. from the preceding week, and 80% below 
the volume for the corresponding 1942 week as reported by “Engi- 
neering News-Record” on March 18. Private work is 1% below a 
week ago, and 67% below a year ago. Public construction is 40 and 
80% lower, respectively, than last week and last year, as both Fed- 
eral work and State and municipal construction are lower. The re- 
port added: 

The current week’s volume brings 1943 construction to $764,911,- 
000, an average of $69,537,000 for each of the 11 weeks of the year. 
On the weekly average basis, the 1943 total is 54% below the $1,- 
815,793,000 reported for the 12-week period last year. Private con- 
struction, $66,337,000, is 57% lower, and public construction, $698,- 
574,000, is down 54% when adjusted for the difference in the num- 
ber of weeks. 

Construction volumes for the 1942 week, last week, and the cur- 
rent week are: 

Mar. 19, 1942 Mar. 11, 1943 Mar. 18, 1943 


Total Construction —.__-_ $273 ,702,000 $90,400,000 $55,634,000 
Private Construction —_ 13,523,000 4,483,000 4,444,000 
Public Construction _... 260,179,000 85,917,000 51,190,000 
State and Municipal__ 13,350,000 2,089,000 1,914,000 
Pederal +24. 8525-1... 246,829,000 83,828,000 49,276,900 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week’s totals 
are in commercial building and large-scale private housing, and 
earthwork and drainage. All classes of work are below their respec- 
tive 1942 week’s totals. Sub-totals for the week in each class of 
construction are: waterworks, $480,000; sewerage, $494,000; bridges, 
$514,000; industrial buildings, $1,470,000; commercial buildings, $2,- 
974,000; public buildings, $30,682,000; earthwork and drainage, $304,- 
000; streets and roads, $2,613,000; and unclassified construction, $16,- 
103,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week, $555,000, is 
made up entirely of State and municipal bond sales. The week’s 
new financing brings 1943 volume to $59,314,000 for the 1l-week 
period, a figure that compares with $1,412,006,000 for the 12 weeks 
in 1942. 


February Life Insurance Sales Decline 


The sales of ordinary life insurance in the United States in Feb- 
ruary amounted to $508,908,000, a decline of about 22% from the 
volume sold in the corresponding period of 1942, according to the 
monthly survey issued by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Conn. The total sales volume for the first two months of 
1943, aggregating $994,690,000, is about 41% below the amount sold 
in the same period of 1942. 

The sales volume and the ratios for all sections are reported by 
the Bureau as follows: 





FEBRUARY 1943 YEAR TO DATE 


Sales Ratios Sales Ratios 

, Volume '43-'42 Volume ’43-'42 

in $1,000 All Cos. in $1,000 All Cos 

U. S. Total. is cies Neti ellis «tp thllaiihdan TE, i $508,908 18% $994,690 59 % 
New England _ Rabi Ros 2 Ee BR Ee See 36,761 71 76,157 56 
RR RE a at eas ye SE oes 305 136,677 76 273,972 55 
Ey Te EAR SE ON is CR eae 117,268 81 225,584 61 
as a a it on aaa ns 5. 49,563 80 96,247 64 
ne chao e ee 49,708 80 93,369 60 
Bim, rere sis I Rie 19,722 78 37,853 58 
W. S. Central__ Rae lee SP AeeR RS ST Seta. 37,235 83 71,368 63 
ee eee - 13,752 87 26,550 70 
eG. cuba eS ee 48,222 80 93,590 66 





Commercial Paper Outstanding 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on March 16 
that open-market commercial paper outstanding on Feb. 27 amounted 
to $209,100,000, according to reports received by the bank from com- 
mercial paper dealers. This was a decline of $11,300,000, or 5%, from 
Jan. 30, 1943, and a decline of $179,300,000, or 43%, from the Feb. 28, 
1942, total. This was the twelfth successive monthly decline. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 












































1943— $ 1941— $ 
Dob, S725 i a 209,100,000 | Tan. .31__..__ _. 280.600,000 
Sle SiS ECAR RES 220,400,000 | Dec. 31 4,500,000 
1942— Re RE aC oer 387,100,000 
ee, Wess ok ee eee oe Ss 229,900,000| Oct. 31 377,700.000 
Be: 6 os odio ee 260,600,000 | Sept. 30 SPSL 370,500,000 
Oct. 31 A RE 271,400, 000 Aug. 30 353,900,000 
Ball na i A RE ARR Pct 281,800,0 
EE Raa RRR Se 297'200., July 31 329,900,000 
2 a | 305,300,000 | June 30 299,000,000 
June 30 mer pera $a.anees May 31 295,000,000 
WAY. ~ 20 2 ern em iion 0 
Apr. 30___-___- 373,100,000 | “P- 7 pba rn 
SMe iio Salt ce 384,300,000 | Mar. 3 263,300,000 
SS Sta Be EE RY a a 388,400,000* Feb. 28 240,700,000 








Jan. Building Permit Valuations Down 62% From 
Year Ago—Non-Residential Decline Sharpest 


January building permit valuations were 62% lower than dur- 
ing January, 1942, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reports. “The 
most pronounced decline, 85%, occurred in the value of new non- 
residential buildings,” she said. “The value of new residential 
building decreased 34% while additions, alterations and repairs to 
existing structures showed a drop of 58%.” 


Secretary Perkins further said:® 
“From December, 1942 to Jan-| The Labor Department’s an- 
nouncement continued: 


uary, 1943, there Was a decrease 





of 30% in proposed expenditures 
for building construction, chiefly 
as a result of the 75% drop in new 
non-residential building, and a 
13% decline in additions, altera- 
tions and repairs. Permit valua- 
tions for new residential construc- 


tion rose 36% during the month, 





due to the public housing program 
for war workers.” 





“These tabulations, compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in- 
clude contracts awarded by Fed- 
eral and State Governments in ad- 
dition to private and municipal 
building construction. For Jan- 
uary, 1943, Federal and State con- 
struction in the 2,421 reporting 
cities totaled $34,674,000; for De- 
cember, 1942, $54,025,000; and for 
January, 1942, $88,582,000. 


Changes in permit eaimetions 
_ between January, 1943, December 
1942, and January, 1942, in the 
2,421 reporting cities are sum- 
marized below: 
Percentage change from 








Class of Dec. 1942 to Jan. 1942 to 
construction Jan. 1943 Jan. 1943 
New residential_... + 36.1 —33.7 
New non-residential —%74.6 —85.3 
Additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs -—13.1 —~57.5 
All constructions. -—29.5 -—62.4 


“Permits were issued in the 
2,421 reporting cities in January, 
1943, for new housekeeping dwell- 
ings which will provide 19)632 
units, or 63% more than the 12,- 
034 dwelling units provided in De- 
cember, 1942, and 7% more than 
the number provided in January, 
1942. Dwelling units in publicly 
financed projects~ included in 
these totals numbered 14,518 in 
January, 1943, 4,836 in December, 
1942, and 4,036 in January, 1942. 
In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment awarded contracts in Jan- 
uary, 1943, for dormitories pro- 
viding accommodations for 500 
persons. In December, 1942, 1,240 
dormitory units were provided. 

“Principal centers of various 
types of building construction for 
which permits were issued or con- 
tracts were awarded in January, 
1943, except projects which have 
been excluded because of their 
confidential nature, were: Hart- 
ford, Conn., 1-family dwellings to 
cost $432, 000: Medford, Mass., de- 
partment stores to cost $200,000; 
West Hertford, Conn., 1-family 
dwellings to cost $702,000; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., factories to cost $220,- 
000; Upper Darby, Pa., 2-family 
dwellings to cost $300,000; Akron, 
Ohio, 1-family dwellings to cost 
$285,000; Cleveland, Ohio, 1-fam- 
ily dwellings to cost $204,000; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1-family dweliings 
to cost $298,000; Detroit, Mich., 1- 
family dwellings to cost $608,000 
and 2-family dwellings to cost 
$348,000; Alexandria, Va., 1-fam- 
ily dwellings to cost $230,000; Bal- 
timore, Md., 2-family dwellings to 
cost $298,000; Norfolk, Va., 1-fam- 
ily dwellings to cost $225,000; 
Washington, D. C., multifamily 
dwellings to cost $1,980,000; and 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1-family 
dwellings to cost — and fac- 
tories to cost $584,000 

“In addition, contracts were 
awarded during January, 1943, for 
the following . publicly financed 
housing projects contain the 
indicated number of housekeep- 
ing units: East Hartford, Conn., 
$1,343,000 for 726 units; Hartford, 
Conn., $387,000 for 252 units; 
Stratford, Conn., $923,000 for 400 
units; West Hartford, Conn., $702,- 
000 for 818 units; Presque Isle, 
Me., $118,000 for 60 units; New- 
port, R. I., $193,000 for 105 units; 
Philadelphia, Pa., $683,000 for 300 
units; Detroit, Mich., $2,921,000 for 
1,273 units; Muskegon, Mich., 
$298,000 for 124 units; Akron, 
Ohio, $1,372,000 for 500 units; 
Massillon, Ohio, $364,000 for 200 
units; Salina, Kans., $226,000 for 
100 units; Tampa, Fla., $1,680,000 
for 600 units; Brunswick, Ga., 
$2,619,000 for 1,100 units; Charles- 
ton, S. C., $2,251,000 for 1,286 
units; Portsmouth, Va., $2,141,000 
for 1,075 units; Decatur, Ala., $97,- 
000 for 50 units; Beaumont, Tex., 
$1,630,000 for 600 units; Douglas, 
Ariz., $263,000 for 148 units; Chey- 
enne. Wyo., $627,000 for 325 units; 
Alameda, Calif., $750,000 for 500 
units; Chula Vista, Calif., $515,000 
for 304 units; Oakland, Cailif., 
$652,000 for 384 units; Macy, Calif., 
$340,000 for 200 units; Vallejo, 
Calif., $541,000 for 344 ‘units and 
$347, 000 for dormitories; Portland, 
Ore., $4,415,000 for 2,744 units; 
Bremerton, Wash., $198,000 for. 96 
units, and Tacoma, Wash., $1 rated 
000 for 400 units. 


Straus Made Aide 
The Senate on March 1 con- 
firmed the appointment of Michael 
W. Straus of Illinois to be First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. Straus was named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on Feb. 18 to suc- 
ceed Ebert K. Burlew, who re- 

signed because of il! health. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended March 13, (943 Fell Off 9,900 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily ever- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended March 13, 1943 
was 3,877,300 barrels, a decline of 9,900 barrels from the preceding 
week. The current figure, however, was 362,000 barrels per day 
more than in the corresponding period last year, and 316,500 barrels 
below the daily average figure as recommended by the Petroleum 
Administration for War for the month of March, 1943. Daily out- 
put for the four weeks ended March 13, 1943 averaged 3,877,950 bar- 
rels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 3,579,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 10,071,000 
parrels of gasoline; 3,879,000 barrels of distillate fuel oil, and 7,145,- 
000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week ended March 13, 
1943; and had in storage at the end of that week 93,279,000 barrels of 
gasoline; 31,113,000 barrels of distillate fuels and 68,243,000 barrels 
of residual fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a 
whole, and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 

DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State —Actual Production— 























*P. A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
mmen- ables Ended om Bade 4 mane , 
dations Beginnin Mar. 13 revious ar. ar. 
March Mar. ‘ 1943 Week 1943 1942 
Oklahoma _._..-___- 390,700 390,700 327,200 —15,100 241,900 396,250 
Kansas . Bae AK 1 FoR 309,900 309,900 +286,900 —12,200 302,250 234,400 
Nebraska —._...._-- 2,809 #1,850 — 650 2,350 4,050 
Panhandle Texas____ 88,600 bigices 88,750 75,900 
North Texas _...__-- 136,150 + 950 135,500 139,150 
West Texas ......-- 218,000 _... 215,950 146,450 
fast Central Texas_. 99,800 es 100,450 78,506 
Bast Texas ......... 323,400 psienae 324,250 219,750 
Southwest Texas ___ 172,400 — 650 167,400 164,100 
Coastal Texas ....--. 354,200 Seanetah 337,550 217,800 
Total Texas ..___- 1,502,000 $1,501,801 1,392,550 + 300 1,369,850 1,041,650 
North Louwisiana —._- 89,150 — “i980 89,800 80,950 
Coastal Louisiana ___. 250,600 BB 248,550 252,700 
Total Louisiana __. 349,800. 370,300 339,750 — 30 338,350 333,650 
Arkansas ........._- 78,700 74,826 70,800 — 1,300 73,350 70,500 
Mississippi —_..___-- 50,000 +53,850 — 1,100 54,250 90,100 
262,300 251,900 413,900 240,300 322,800 
SE 16,500 414,900 — 1,500 15,300 17,150 
Bastern (not inc). Il 
& io.) SS RES 115,000 92,850 + 4,550 91,100 97,950 
Michigan ...--._.-.. 63,700 61,100 + $3,200 58,800 50,900 
Wyoming ........-- 92,500 87,100 on 89,150 92,700 
Montana —..-______- 23,400 17,800 pee. 19,750 21,450 
Celerats 7,000 6,750 + 100 6,750 6,050 
New Mexico_.....____ 105,800 105,800 92,400 — 4,200 95,550 92,700 
Total East of Calif. 3,370,100 3,097,700 —14,500 3,099,000 2,872,300 
California .......__- 823,700 £823,700 779,600 + 4,600 778,950 643,000 
Total United States 4,193,800 3,877,300 — 9,900 3,877,950 3,515,300 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of all 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, that 
certain wells may be in of producing the allowables granted, or may .be limited 
by pipeline proration. Actual state production would, under such conditions, prove to 
be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average produc- 
tion of natural gasoline and allied products in December, 1942, as follows: Oklahoma, 
29,600; Kansas, 5,900; Texas, 107,400; Louisiana, 21,500; Arkansas, 2,700; Illinois. 
10,200; Eastern (not including Iliinois and Indiana), 12,600; Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 
2,500; Montana, 400; New Mexico, 5,700; California, 43,900. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Mississippi, Indiana figures are for week ended 
7 am. March 10. 

#This is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
prc shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
se fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shutdown 
for 11 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their eperating schedules or labor needed to oper- 
ate leases, a total equivalent to 11 days shut-down time ,during the calendar month. 

$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 
CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 

AND GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 13, 1943 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts anc are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 








§Gasoline 
Production 

Dally Refining atRe- tStocks {Stocks {Stocks 

Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 

Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 

tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 

District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Ou 
*Combin'd: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Leuisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 

and Inland Texas... _ 2,444 88.7 1,585 64.9 4,341 39,403 14,009 9,646 

RO Saiicitheiwines 177 84.8 142 80.2 409 2,854 712 506 

et. a 811 85.0 739 83.9 2,258 20,699 3,347 2,704 

Okla., Kansas, Mo... 416 80.1 349 83,9 1,126 7,456 1,506 1,367 

Rocky ROR ER 147 48.0 87 59.2 272 2,081 352 533 

California ......... 817 89.9 677 82.9 1,665 20,786 11,187 53,487 
Tot. U. 8S. B. of M 

basis Mar. 13, 1943 4,812 86.2 3,579 74.4 10.071 93,279 31,113 68,243 

Tot. VU. 8. of 

basis March 6, 1943 4,812 86.2 3,626 75.4 10,058 92,845 31,668 68,782 
v. S. Bur. of Mines 

basis Mar. 14, 1942 3,568 11,478 109,281 32,042 84,730 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. *Finished, 83,234,000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,045,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 3,879,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil 
and 7,145,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced in the week ended March 13, 1943, 
which compares with 3,731,000 barrels and 17,106,000 barrels, respectively, in the 

week, and 3,661,000 barrels and 6,344,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 


ended March 14, 1942. 
Index 


Labor Bureau’s Wholesale Commodity 
Reaches New High During Week Ended Mar. 13 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on March 18 that, 
led by continued sharp advances for farm products, principally fruits 
and vegetables and livestock and poultry, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ comprehensive index of prices in primary markets again moved 
up by 0.3% and reached a new high during the week ended March 13. 
At 103.2% of the 1926 average the all-cormmodity index shows a rise 
of more than 1% in the past four weeks. 

' The Department’s announcement also stated: 
“Farm products 4nd foods—-With sharp increases in prices for 








fresh fruits and vegetables and for livestoek, average, market prices 
of farm products rose 1.2% during the week to the highest level since 
late in 1920. Quotations for onions were up 23%; sweet potatoes, 


over 20%; and apples, more than 10%. Higher prices were also re- - 
ported for lemons, oranges, and white potatoes, for cotton and wool, | 
River area of Manitoba, Canada, 


and for eggs. Livestock and poultry advanced 1.6% with prices for 


tion of zinc.. The price situation 
remains ‘unchanged. ‘ 


Tin 


Tin occurrences in the. Bird 


hogs and cows up about 2%, and steers and sheep up approximately | are attracting wide interest, par- 


1k. 
down slightly, notwithstanding minor increases in prices for the feed 
grains—bzarley, corn and rye; and an advance of over 4% for oats: 

“The increase in fruit and vegetable prices also contributed in a 
large measure to an advance of 0.6% in primary market prices for 
foods. Dyes were also higher for flour, corn meal, oatmeal, and for 
olive oil. 

“Industrial commoedities—Price changes in industrial commodity 
markets were confined to a few items which are not under. control 
er for which the ceiling has been. recently raised.. Higher prices 
were reported for rosin and for turpentine. Adjusted ceiling prices 
for yellow pine lumber early in February brought boards up slightly 
while finished lumber~ declined: Mixed fertilizers. continued to 





reflect the upward revision in ceiling prices for, some areas. 

“Paper and pulp averaged 14% higher during the week because 
of additional gains in prices for boxboard together with higher quo- 
tations for newsprint paper. as of. the» first of March.” - Mee 

The following notation was made: : 
“During the period of rapid changes caused by. price controls. 
materials allocation, and rationing the bureau‘ of Labor Statistics 


will attempt promptly to report changing prices. 


Index marked (*), 


however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to. such 
adjustment and revision as-required. by later and more complete 


reports.” 


The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past: three weeks, for, Feb.- 13, 1943, 
and March 14, 1942;-and the percentage changes from a*week ago, 


a month ago, and a year ago:. 














(1926=—=100) gee Sage gee emia’ 

m Pereentage changes to 

Mar. 13, 1943 from 

3-13 = 3-6 2-27 2-13 3-14 -3+6°°° 2-13 8-17 

Commodity Groups— 1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943. 1943 1942 

All commodities... au: *30812-920029 -°90227 * 1025 © 97:1 ° FOS 411 + 63 

Parm products 12355. 122.0 121.2. 1186. 102:3 +12 +4.1 420.7 

Foods 107.0 106.4 106.0 105.5 95.8 “+06 +14 4117 

Hides and leather products_-._ 118:4 218.4) -118.4.. 118.4 116.4 fg 0° + 19 

Fextile products —__.....2u _-: 96.8 96.8 96.8 96.8 95.9 0 0 + 0.9 

Fuel and lighting materials... - 80.7 80.9 30.7 80.4 - 78.2 = —0.2 + 0:4" +° 3.2 

Metals and metal productsi._- *103.9 *103.9.°102.9 *103.9 103.7 “0 0 + 0.2 

Bullding materials .....0-02-_ 110.4 110.1 116.0 110.1 110.2 ° 403 40.3 + 0.2 

Chemicals and allied products. 100.0 99.9 100.3 100;0 97.1~ +071 0 + “3.2 

Housefurnishing goods —__.. 20@.2 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 +09° +01 °+ 01 

Miscellaneous commodities .--_ 91.2 91.0 90.9 90.6 694- +02" +07 +20 

Raw materials _. 20000 112.1 111.2 1106 108.9 97.4> +0; +2.9 .+15.1 

articlesc. 2: © 929° 92.9 928° 92.7 924° “@ +0.2°% 03 

Manufactured products .& °100.6 °100.6.°100.5 *100.5° 97:9. -0 +01°.+ 28 
All commodities other than 

farm products... “98.8 °*98.7 °98.7 *98.6 95.9 +01 +0.2 + 3.0 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods... °966 *96.6 *96.5 *°96.4 95.2 0 +02 °+ 1.5 


“Preliminary. 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper 


April Released—WPB Limits Use Of Osmium 
Editor's Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship 


certain production and shipment figures and other data have been 
omitted for the duration of the war. 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral 


Markets,” in its issue of March 18, 


stated: “Interest in major non-ferrous metals during the last. week 
centered in the allocation of copper’for the huge April needs of the 


war industries. 


Zinc business was quiet, owing to the restrictions 


on the use of this metal for civilian purposes. Lead sales again were 
in good volume, with consumption increasing in some classifications. 


The labor situation dt tin: mines® 


in Bolivia is improving. Osmium, 
one of the metals in the platinum 
group, has been placed under 
control of WPB because of grow- 
ing war demands. » The general 
price structure for -non-ferrous 
metals showed no change.” The 
publication further went on to 
say in part: 
Copper 

The Copper Branch of WPB 
held to its program and released 
allocation certificates to brass and 
wire mills on March 15." This 
prompt action will enable sellers 
to expedite the movement of the 
metal from the refineries. The 
tonnage allocated to the war 
plants for April is said to be of 
record proportions. 


Peru’s exportable surplus of 
copper in 1942 was estimated’ at 
36,965 metric tons, according to 
“Foreign Commerce Weekly,” is- 
sued by the Department of Com- 
merce. Of this tonnage, 28,000 
tons is in the form of blister and 
the remainder was contained in 
concentrates and other products. 


E. T. Stannard, President of 
Kennecott Copper  Corp., in- 
formed stockholders last week 
that the Utah property in 1942 
maintained its position as the 
largest copper-producing unit in 
the world. Copper production in 
1942 from both. foreign and~ do- 
mestic properties of Kennecott 
exceeded that of any previous 
year. 

Price ceilings for 16 new grades 
of copper and copper alloy scrap 
were announced on March 13 by 





OPA. In issuing Maximum. Price 
Regulation No. 20 in . its latest: 
form, to become effective March 
22, specific prices now cover the 
entire field of copper scrap. The 
general level of prices for scrap 
has not. been changed. 


Lead ~ 
Sales of lead again. were in 
good volume, with battery and 
cable manufacturers showing 
most interest. Pigments continue 
inactive as an outlet for lead. De- 
mand for sheet lead and pipe has 
moderated, compared with this 
time last year. The quotation for 
common lead continued at 6.50¢, 
New York, and 6.35¢, St. Louis. 
Lead producers will consult 
with WPB officials in Washing- 
ton on March 25 in reference to 
April allocations of metal by 
Metals Reserve Co. 


Zinc 


Sirange as it may seem, the 
zinc market finds itself in the 
position of having more sellers 
than buyers. This condition re- 
flects the extremely tight control 
over consumption: However, 
those producers with surplus 


taker in Metals Reserve Co. for 
stockpiling. 
for April are due next week, but 
interest in this event is wholly 
routine. Uncertainty about con- 
centrate supplies is a factor that 
is controlling WPB.in limiting 





domestic non-essential consump- 


metal on their hands find a ready | 


Allocations of zinc 


Weakening prices for wheat brought the index for grains| ticularly among those who are 


speculatively inclined in the To- 
ronto share market. An invest- 
ment house describes the find of 
tin as “phenomenal.” Until more 
is Known about the extent of the 
tin deposits, authorities in New 
York are rather lukewarm over 
Canada’s prospects of becoming 
an important tin producer. At 
present Canada produces no tin 
ores, according to the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa. 
However, a small quantity of re- 
fined. tin is being produced as a 
byproduct from certain lead-zinc 
ores mined in British Columbia. 
The labor situation in Bolivia 
has. improved andthe state of 
siege at some. of the tin proper- 
ties has been lifted. 
‘The price situation in tin re- 
mains unchanged. “Grade A’”’ or 
Straits quality metal for ship- 
ment follows: , 
April May 


March 
March: t2..<-: - 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 122. ..— 52.060 .. » 52.000 52.000 
March 13. /_-_ -52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 16... _- 52.000 - 52.000 52.000 
March: 16__ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
nS 52.000 52.000 52.006 


Chinese tin, 99% grade, con- 

tinued at 51.125¢ a pound. 
Osmium , 

Useof pure’ osmium, one of 
the ‘iiétals inthe platinum group, 
has been prohibited by the War 
Production Board except-for the 
manufacture of electrical contacts 
for. aircraft. ; action was 
taken. in ' Conservation’ © Order 
M-302,; effective March 16.. Civil- 
ian consumers must shift to al- 
loys containing osmium. ; 

Growth in use of platinum 
metals has been sharp, and con- 
servation measures are now in 
force for virtually the entire 
group... At. present, about one- 
half of the supply of osmium is 
being _used’ in war production, 
WPEB reports, the remainder geo- 
ing mainly into pen. points and 
phonograph needles. 


Quicksilver 

According to the per psevent 
of Munitions and.Supply, Ottawa, 
enough quicksilver . production 
has been developed in Canada 
since the war began to satisfy all 
Canadian war requirements and 
provide exports. to the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

Consumption of quicksilver 
continues .at a high rate in this 
country, but material is available 
in quantity despite _ fluctuations 
in. output in some _ producing 
areas resulting from unfavorable 
weather conditions. The stock- 
pile is believed to be substantial. 
Quotations in New York contin- 
ued at $196 @ $198 per flask. 


Silver 


During the past week ‘the silver 
market in London has been quiet, 
with the price. unchanged at 
23%4d. 

The New York Official and the 
U..S. Treasury prices are un- 
changed at 44%4¢ and 35¢, respec- 


tively. 
Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
‘were unchanged from those’ ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
-Financial Chronicle” as of July 
31, 1942, page 380. 

a 
J. P. Mullen Resigns 

John P: Mullen, public relations 
director of the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange, has resigned from 
that position, effective March 13, 
Mr. Mullen, formerly assistant 
educational director of the In- 


vestment Bankers Association of 








America, has headed the Ex- 
| change’s office of information for 
eight years. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
Ended Mar. 13, 1943 Amounted to 78.2 Gers! 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 13, 1943 
totaled 769,042 cars, the Association. of American Railroads ‘an- 
nounced on March 18. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1942, of 30,314 cars or 3.8%, but an increase above the same 
week in 1941, of 9,435 cars or 1.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of March 13 increased 
20,152 cars, or 2.7% above the preceding week. 

MisceHaneous freight loading totaled 360,889 cars, an increase 
of 11,379 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 12,982 
cars below the corresponding week in 1942. 

; Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
96,619 cars, an increase of 2,890 cars above the preceding week, but 
uw decrease of 50,202 cars below the corresponding week in 1942. 

Coal loading amounted to 178,481 cars, an increase of 3,864 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 22,865 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 48,599 cars, a decrease 
of 1,841 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 10,366 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of March 13 
totaled 34,453 cars, a decrease of 736 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 10,242 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Livestock loading amounted to 12,504 cars, a decrease of 345 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 1,636 cars above 
the corresponding: week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, 
loading of livestock for the week of March 13, totaled 9,456. cars, a 
decrease of 188. cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 
1,317 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Forest products loading totaled 42,308 cars, an increase of 2,809 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 5,178 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Ore loading amounted to 14,821 cars, an increase of 1,797 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 2,111 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,821 cars, a decrease of 400 cars be- 
low the preceding week, but an increase of 1,070 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1942, except the Pocahontas,.and Southwestern, but all dis- 
tricis reported increases above the corresponding week in 1941 ex- 





cept the Eastern, Allegheny and Northwestern. 
1943 1942 1941 
S -weeks of January......2- 2 sci 3,530,849 3,858,479 3,454,409 
4, weeks of Pebretry- 3,055,640 3,122,942 2,866,565 
Week of March 6_..___ My ee ta es 748,890 770,485 742.617 
Week of March 13 ____- ‘ Be aS ra 769,042 799, 356 759,607 
y.  ) Se BES Ce EST a SNe 8,104,421 8,551, 262 7,823,198 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 


the separate railroads and systems for the week-ended.March.13,.1943. 


During this period only 40 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week last year. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER-OF CARS)-—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 13 

































































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 
Ann Arbor Ja ccheasiti 252 592 545 1,466 1,478 
Bangor & Aroostock.......--...-.-. 2,382 2,236 2.168 206 208 
Bostun & Maine.___...-- 6,289 71.979 8,140 14,591 15,691 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____ 1,329 1,584 1,355 2,086 2,063 
COU TA)... Feiss ene 47 27 22 87 73 
Central. Vermont..................... 856 1,338 1,380 1,879 2,238 
Delaware & Hudson ......-.-.._..-- 6.137 6,665 6,498 12,278 12,889 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western._-_ 7,591 8,747 9,442 11,614 . 9,282 
Detroit & Mackinac._._-..--_-_._--. 207 232 212 134 173 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ___._.. ~~ 1,767 2,180 3,185 1,741 1,881 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__.._4@ ~~ 303 398 384 3.704 3,249 
© RRS RS AE ETE SA IE a: Wlibeneestld 12 982 13,879 14,167 18,980 16,372 
rand Trunk Western____.....__.... 3,233 4,467 6,061 9,012 8,463 
Lehigh & Hudson River___.......-~- 204 228 165 3,298 3.141 
Lehigh & New England___....._....~ 1,843 1,871 1,710 1,928 1,939 
BE FE oon a cccieinm ie tunsio—e 6,955 9,043 9,562 12,168 9,709 
SY NOTIN fiat acide chewweannt oh weer ae eeseees 2.443 2.952 3,031 4,137 4,205 
NII gg iicencnapeinsb than anise weiemeiemict _ 6.416 6,518 6,343 377 497 
I 8 lsh ah dh sin cocavsd dani bundiv tr eo en stenoses “as 2,478 2,115 2,246 19 24 
New York Central Lines_____._..---. 48,174 46,122 48,524 54,674 55,641 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford__......._--~ 9,868 12,294 11,347 19,823 19,331 
New York, Ontario & Western... .. 902 1,144 1,092 2,194 3,067 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis______ 6,359 7,173 5,867 17.014 15,437 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western___--- 459 549 431 2,471 1,400 
Pittsburgh & ULake Erie__..__....--~ 7,785 8,301 8,026 8,325 8,082 
Pere Marquette............-.......-.- 4,424 4,979 6,389 7,926 6,725 
Pittsburg & Shawmut __._....------ 749 552 567 13 43 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_.....-- 352 435 381 287 333 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia_......-.~ 801 770 1,183 3,804 2,259 
ENS SUES CGR Ree aw ay a 317 551 568 815 1,059 
RO ont re Sn ect ercrnetincng en manny 5,300 5,937 6,489 13,146 11,334 
Wheeling & Lake Erie__.......--.---- 4,847 4,881 4,442 6,280 4,255 
| EECA SEI I 154,051 166,739 171,922 236,477 222,541 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___-..-. 692 656 581 - 1,344 1,091 
Baltimore & Ohiow_.._...--_~----~~- 38.970 40.766 38,018 28.389 25,558 
Bessemer & Lake Erie..._.._---~--~.. 3.233 3,320 4,138 1,299 1,589 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__..-.-.----- 302 293 288 5 10 
Cambria & Indiana___...----------- 1,961 1.968 1,751 16 13 
Central R. R. of New Jersey__.-.--~--~ 6,934 7,919 7,419» 20,790 18,115 
Cornwall__.- 573 18 624 89. .j: 76 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania iniembarsabene ren 258 287 321 8 31 
Ligonier Valley_--~~----------~------ 136 119 161 39 59 
Island 916 845 737 3,981 3,844 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines___..~~- 1.675 1,773 1,371 2,528 2.656 
Pennsylvania System 6 73.428 78,396 75.838 61,654 58,542 
Reading Co i 14,673 15,456 16,828 30,903 28,363 
Union (Pittsburgh) __-- 20,283 20,139 19,905 4,622 4,020 
Western Maryland 4.010 4.048 4,034 13,976 11,695 
' Total__- 168,044 176.003 172,014 169,643 155,662 
Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 30.031 25,858 26,979 12.994 11,060 
Norfolk & Western......_........-.._ 23,767 22.797 23,091 7,729 6,339 
Virginian 4,585 4,726 4,434 2,488 - 1,980 
Total__ 58,383 53,381 54,504 23.211 19,379 


























Te Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 

. Bouthern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 
Aiatima, eantnes & Northern._..__ 293 345 274 359 
Atl. & W. P.—W. ff 799 946 806 2,479 
Atlanta, . tventeathnen @& Coast........ 673 835 786 1,539 1.474 
Atlantic Coast Lime._..._.._..._...-- 15,337 14.308 11,763 11,613 9,702 
Central of Georgia__.._........._- a 4,730 4,629 4,745 4,812 4,429 
Charleston & Western Carolina... 439 431 436 1,713 1,933 
eS AL TE, SL eee 1,781 1,609 1,725 3,146 3,068 
Columbus & Greenville______.___.-._ 306 274 264 202 251 
Durham & Southern______..__...._~ 144 182 184 686 572 
Plorida East Coast_.__.._..........- 4,027 2,690 1,168 1,654 1,117 
Gainesville Midland___.._._______-. 46 45 38 115 151 
Sa REI Sk nS Gee ARe Ree eps) aOR 1,414 1,515 1,134 2,721 2.538 
Georgia & Florida 357 454 365 668 690 
Gulf, Mobile. & Ohio_____.._.-..---_- 3,588 4.315 3,842 6.484 3,593 
{llinois Central System... ___...-...- 26,486 28.885 23.742 19,957 14,903 
Couisville & Nashville... .... --____ 25,039 24,865 25,087 11,733 9,295 
Macon, Dublin & Savannan___.__.--- 193 204 164 931 798 
Miesissippl Cenurel___...~ 0... 247 223 231 417 457 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.....-- 3,000 3,972 3,249 4.973 3,977 
Norfolk Southern... ....... 1,166 1,228 1,055 1,555 1,449 
Piedmont Northern... ..._--____ 349 522 480 1,197 1,402 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac____..___ 360 457 393 10.766 10,124 
Genmeard: Ade time... 10.539 11,258 10.147 9,644 7,706 
Southern System... 22.473 25,453 24,825 24,346 23,333 
Tennessee Central... .___--.-__-- 437 620 550 1,077 809 
Winston-Salem Southbound .......__ 127 163 159 1,012 921 

Total_____ on 124.350 130,419 117,612 125,799 107,096 

Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western__......_._ 13,908 17.342 15,634 12,578 13.583 
Chicago Great Western___........... 2 420 2.834 2,460 3,291 3,311 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__.__.__ 19.778 21,511 20,810 10,617 9,763 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha-___ 3.306 4,163 3,650 4,023 4,399 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range __. ._- 1,306 1,353 805 280 420 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______ 601 717 607 534 580 
€lgin. Joliet & Eastern.___..._____-- 8,660 10,008 9,883 12,233 10,546 
Pt. Dodge, Des Moines & South _.._~ 372 596 443 109 140 
I iia a a 11,406 11,783 10,712 5,375 4,485 
Green Bay & Western_____-____-._-_- 480 §12 520 824 862 
Lake Superior & ct: 207 260 247 50 63 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__..__.___... 2,110 2,482 1,781 2.193 2.466 
Minn., St. Paul & S. 8. M.___-__--- as 4,525 5,412 4,990 3,142 3.647 
Northern ETSI rn ae Stee 9,685 10,410 9,477 4,642 4,732 


Spokane International_____...._.___ 93 103 91 394 329 























Spokane, Portland & Seattle___._.__- 2.031 2.736 2,283 3,144 2,608 
Ree e aAEN B ELETSRI OR AO 80.888 92.222 84,403 63,429 61,928 
Central Western District— 

poses Top. & Santa Fe System__.. 20,429 22,146 18,053 11,968 8,784 

kei Sctdarth nisaketetiphiptitiiathibcierstiie sonciaeaain sijaneaniontap 2.818 3,531 3,279 3,930 4,211 

sae PE | SELL ATC 506 786 468 132 126 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy____-.-_ 18.420 16,019 16,330 12,193 10,484 

Chicago & Ilinois Midland___._._-~_ 3,104 2,853 2,668 864 918 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie_.... 11,728 12,006 11,232 13,363 12,112 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois__........- 2,339 2,673 3,017 4.774 3,237 

“olorado & Southern__.____.__-___-- 817 843 752 1,970 1,84¢ 

Senver & Rio Grande Western______-_ 3,375 3,149 2,520 5,384 4,220 

Denver & Salt Lake___ 824 505 620 15 1¢ 

Port Worth & Denver City___________ 999 1,120 916 1,550 1,180 

CRIN: iia i cine tin ern 1,527 2,174 1,794 1,630 1,684 

Missouri-Iinois__..._...__...--_--~-. 873 1,197 830 546 536 

Nevada Northern...___...__...___-- 2.091 1,913 1,896 118 133 

North Western Pacific_._......._.... 888 914 761 640 378 

Peoria & Pekin Union 10 20 3 0 ¢ 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) _.......-_- 26,501 27,384 24,468 12,960 9,452 

Toledo, Peoria & Western__.._...... 333 254 377 1,704 1,157 

Un‘on Pacific System _______._...-.. 14,245 15,534 14,780 13,169 11,187 

Gteh__-..£ .._-,.--_- -_.- ------_--- 599 529 409 1 i 

aes fae. 2.088 1,606 1,700 3,271 2.973 
Total aaa SES 505 117. 156 106.873 90,182 74.650 














Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__..........~ 729 683 154 184 262 








CR Ce Sooo nt dence 5,733 5,178 3,745 2,190 2,522 
international-Great Northern___.__-_~ 1,932 2,156 1,741 3,247 2,827 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf__....---j. 303 316 230 1.626 1,05? 
Kansas City Southern ___._________ aie 4.314 3,711 2,183 2,652 2,806 
Louisiana & Arkansas__________..._- 3,301 2,707 2,067 2,482 2,06: 
Litchfield & Madison___.__..._...J. 367 417 350 1,207 1,19 
SEG: Fra nn ses cronebsccs 705 498 570 342 226 
Missouri & Arkansas___...........-. 146 226 183 493 456 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines__..___-. 6,019 5,240 4,100 6,356 4,124 
ng RA et mt Mea nee 15,519 15,523 14,920 17,053 14,87€ 
Acme & Pacific.._.........- 333 198 98 263 19? 

3t. Louts-San FPrancisco__-__ as oR 8.255 8,783 8,042 8,873 7,711 
3t. Louis Southwestern__..___.__..__ 2,838 3,302 2,643 5,362 5, 70 
Texas & New Orleans__._._____-..-- 14,043 10,051 7,272 5,476 4,706 
Deen Er ks iin ein 4,162 4,282 3,820 6,396 6,12€ 
Wichita Falls & Southern... 98 150 150 35 52 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._.-.----- 24 15 11 75 2€ 
Total___ 68.821 63.436 52.279 64.312 56 917 











Note—Previous year's figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationa) 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 





cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These. 
'sen and Ball 


figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODYCTION, a ACTIVITY 


Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Received Tons Re 
1942—-Week Ended— Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
oo ae Ges 8 ae ae tee 150,132 130,761 340,203 82 85. 
60. - CO 151,085 137,856 350.011 84 85 
i, Ta eas 136,363 134,383 350,012 85 85 
le Bi ei 118,063 113,600 352,854 72 84 
1943—-Week Ended— 
ee ne is eas ie 126,844 97,386 379,573 62 84 
Mees a wi 134,982 129,365 381,713 82 82 
iS a ee 157,251 137,055 397,437 88 85 
I ene hc ht acs don mips occas 143,028 140,849 398,594 88 86 
PS RE Tes CO aad Le a 152,358 136,645 413,084 88 86 
OMS ieee eee 169,417 140,836 439,304 89 87 
ete Mis Sos sk 148,687 137,784 446,981 87 87 
I i es 141,435 142,932 445,982 91 88 
NIE RES en ho AR ON nea 156,628 147,085 454,308 94 88 
Se. tee ee ek 175,178 147,830 480.802 93 89 
ae > Se) sien pa ae een ye 166,885 146,062 498,927 93 89 


| 
| 


366 | Ville, Va., 


Notes—Unfiiled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, ‘ess production, do | 





not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent reports. 
orders made for or filled from stock, and cther items made necessary einem tial of 


‘unfilled orders. 





From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
and at other places— 


2,128 | more with a view to doing this 


than to winning the war. 

Well, the argument now being 
advanced by British circky— 
coincident with Mr. Eden’s visit— 
is that Britain would like noth- 
ing in the world better than to 
have our assistance in policing 
Eurepe but they know our po- 
litical set-up and they can appre- 
ciate what awful problems would 
be created for our politicians. 

For example, when it comes to 
administering to Italy, are we 
free to do the right thing? We 
have millions of Italian-American 
voters in this country. Which- 
ever way we move, whomever we 
put in power, factions of these 
Italian-American voters will be 
offended and they will take their 
feeling out on our politicians at 
the polls. Similarly, Yugo-Sla- 
via, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, the 
occupied Scandinavian countries, 
even France. 

We just don’t have the — 
set-up, it would seem, that 
mits of our trying to handle 
problems. Our politicians aly 
don’t have the freedom of action. 
Now, Britain and 
aren’t made up of such hetero- 
geneous hordes. They are rela- 
tively homogeneous. The British 
statesmen understand these things 
about America, and they want to 
relieve our statesmen of this em- 
barrassment. Because after all, 
statesmen should stick together, 
either that or hang together, to 
use a trite phrase, 

I can’t help recalling Hitler's 
hurt tone when Britain and 
France declared war on him after 
his invasion of Poland. He 
in effect, that he had done 
the way he had done them to 
keep from embarrassing the Brit- 
ish and French statesmen. He 
seemed to be downright hurt over 
the British and French Govern- 
ment’s turning on him. He gave 
the impression of thinking he had 
really done what had been ex- 
pected of him all along. 

The thing that tickles me about 
this phase of Eden’s visit is that 
it has thrown the Wash 
politicians into an awful di 
from the highest on down. Here 
they were all set to go into the 
policing of the world to insure 
the end of wars, and all of'a sud- 
den they have sprung on them 
the domestic political involve- 
ments of it. Take Senator Ball 
of Minnesota, for example. A 
couple of years ago he was a 
young reporter on a St. Paul pa- 
per. Appointed Senator by the 
boy wonder Stassen, he has 
moved right out into the solution 
of world affairs. The way to 
solve them is to introduce a reso- 
lution. 

Until the coming of Stassen and 
Ball, Minnesota had been looked 
upon as an “isolationist” State, 
as the expression goes. But the 
“vote of confidence” which they 
have received shows that every- 
body was all wrong, that Minne- 
sota is an “internationalist” State. 
The vote of Minnesota in the 
Presidential campaign and _ the 
“vote of confidence” which Stas- 
have received; 
shows, instead, that those of 
Scandinavian origin outnumber 
those of German origin in ome 
State. 


But wait, say the British cir- 
cles now, until it comes to po- 
licing those Scandinavian coun- 
tries, reordering them, reestab- 
lishing them. Those of Scandi- 
navian extraction won’t be uni-¢ 
fied. Think of the bearing these 
racial cross currents of American 
politics would ‘have on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fourth term ambi- 
tions. In short, instead of his 
having all the voters of European 
extraction whem Hitler has mis- 
treated, in as .id block, they will 
be split up into cliques. 

Well sir, this argument of the 


| British has certainly got our po- 
litical gentlemen worrying: 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Eugene W. Stetson, President of | 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New | 
York, announced on March 17 the 
appointment of Robert H. Craft 
as Vice-President and Treasurer 
of the company, effective March 
31, to succeed Robert L. Garner, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, who 
has resigned, effective at the close 
of business March 31, 1943, to be- 
come Vice-President, in charge of 
finances, of the General Foods 
Corp., as of April 1, 1943. 

Mr. Craft has been with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. since Septem- 
ber, 1929, when he joined the staff 
of the Guaranty Co., security af- 
filiate of the trust company at that 
time, as a member of the Invest- 
ment Advisory Department, says 
an announcement by the company, 
which adds: 

“In 1933 he was assigned to the 
Trust Investment Division of the 
trust company. During mostof 1936 
he was at the Fifth Avenue office 
of the trust company in connection 
with the investment work of the 
Custody Division there. In 1937 
he was appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer and returned to the main 
office to aid Mr. Garner in the 
handling of the bank’s investment 
portfolio. In August, 1940, he was 
appointed a Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. During 1940 Mr. Craft had 
an active part in the bond port- 
folio conferences that have been 
conducted in various sections of 
the country under the auspices of 
State bankers’ groups, and in that 
capacity addressed numerous re- 
gional meetings in New York, 
Ohio, Florida and New Hamp- 
shire.” 

It is further pointed out that 
Mr. Craft was appointed Chairman 
of the Government Securties Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers 
Association for 1942, and was re-| 
appointed Chairman for this year. 

Mr. Craft was born in Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., in 1906. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in the class of 1929. 

On March 22 the Guaranty Trust 
Co. announced the appointments 
of William C. Lazo, T. Clyde Mc- 
Carroll and Donald M. Street as 
Trust Officers and Harry M. Wil- 
son vas an Assistant Secretary. 
Messrs. Lazo and Street were for- 
ynerty Assistant Trust Officers and 
Mr. McCarroll was an Assistant 
Secretary. 





ati a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York 
the following were promoted to be 
Assistant Trust Officers: Raymond 
C Claffy, Joseph J. Corradengo 
and William L. Plator. 


Peyton K. Royal was elected 
Comptroller of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank, Sixth Avenue and 
40th Street, New York City, at 
the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees on March 17 according to an 
announcement made by William 
L. DeBost, President of the bank. 
Mr. Royal will be in charge of the 
Real Estate and Mortgage Depart- 
ment of the bank. After serving 
in the Navy during the last war, 
Mr. Royal entered the real estate 
field in 1919. For many years he 
was associated with Quinlan & 
Leland, real estate brokers, spe- 
¢ializing in mortgage loans. In 
1932 he joined the staff of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank and in 
1935 he was made an Assistant 
Secretary of the bank, devoting all 
of his time to the Real Estate and 
Mortgage Department. 


Douglas L. Elliman, President of 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co., has 
been elected a Trustee of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank, New 
York City. 


John F. McPherson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of George A. Fuller Co., has 
been elected a Trustee of the Dry 
Dock Savings Institution, New| 
Fork. City wo cu | 


+ : _ : _ 





Robert Emmet Dowling, Trustee 
of the East River Savings Bank 
of New York since Nov. 8, . 1922, 
died suddenly on March 16 of a 
heart attack. Mr. Dowling was a 
Director of the New York Life 
Insurance Co. and the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co.; a Director of 
the National City Realty Corp. and 
President of the City Investing Co. 
and of the 270 Broadway Corp. 
A native of California, Mr. Dow- 
ling came to New York as a young 
child and attended the public 
schools and City College. Since 
1885 he had engaged in real estate 
and had been outstanding in his 
success in the general real estate 
and brokerage business. 


Mr. Dowling was also a Vice- 
President of the New York His- 
torical Society and served in 1911 
on the Governors Factory Investi- 
gation Committee to study labor 
conditions. This Committee grew 
out of the tragedy of the famous 
Triangle Factory fire and from it 
the protection afforded by work- 
men’s. compensation laws. Mr. 
Dowling was the first Chairman of 
the Work men’s Compensation 
Commission. : 

Arthur B. Chapin, retired banker 
and former Banking Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, died on March 
19 at his home in Holyoke, Mass., 
at the age of 75. The following 
from Holyoke is from the Boston 
“Herald” of March 20: 


“In 1897 he was appointed City 
Solicitor and served four years. 
He was elected State Treasurer, 
serving through 1905-1909 and 
then served as Banking Commis- 
sioner from 1909 to 1912, when he 
was elected Vice-President of the 
American Trust Co. of Boston. In 
1927 he was elected its President 
and held this office until it was 
merged with the First National 
Bank. 

“He was Manager of the New 
York office of the Whiting Paper 
Co. for two years and in 1932 was 
elected Treasurer of the Railroad 
Credit Corp., a Federal agency in 
Washington, serving six years. 


“He was a Director of the Farr 
Alpaca Co. for many years and 
four years ago was. elected 
President during its» liquidation 
period. He was a former member 
of the State Board of Tax Appeals. 


Abraham C. Ratshesky, former 
U. S. Minister to Czechoslovakia 
and long prominent in banking, 
politics and relief work, died on 
March 16 in Beth Israel Hospital, 
Boston, at the age of 78. Since 
1940 Mr. Ratshesky had been 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the United States Trust 
Co. of Boston. He had been 
President of the institution for 
45 years. 


A native of Boston, Mr. Ratshes- 
ky started in the clothing business 
and in 1895, with his brother, the 
late I. A. Ratshesky, founded their 
own bank. He was appointed 
Minister to Czechoslovakia in 1930 
by President Hoover and resigned 
in 1930. 


L. Otis Ivey, Executive Vice- 
President of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Lios An- 
geles, has during the present 
month been the recipient of con- 
gratulations upon the observance 
of his 40th anniversary of con- 
tmuous service with the institu- 
tion. Mr. Ivey, who was born on 
his father’s ranch near San An- 
tonio, Texas, went to Los Angeles 
with his family at an early age. 
In March, 1903, he started work 
with Citizens National Bank as a 
messenger, when there were only 
13 employees. Mr. Ivey’s first 
official recognition came when he 
was elected Assistant Cashier in 
1918. He was made Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1923, was elected a Direc- 
tor in 1924, and since 1936 has 


| 





served as Executive Vice-Presi- | 


dent and on the bank’s executive 
committee... .. 


The Swiss Bank Corp. announce | 
that the accounts for the year 1942 : 
show net profits, including the | 
carry forward from the previous | 
year of 9,875,180 Swiss francs, | 
against 9,655,966 Swiss francs for | 
1941. The total assets at the end 
of 1942 , mounted to 1,366,433,327 
Swiss fiancs against 1,370,094,424 
Swiss francs. Capital and reserves 
remained the same, namely, 192,- 
000,000 Swiss francs. Total de- 
posits (including sight, time and 
fixed) were 1,146,213,611 Swiss 
francs, as against 1,154,514,837 
Swiss francs a year ago. 

At the general meeting held on 
Feb. 26, a dividend of 4% was 
proposed as for the previous year. 
‘yne carry forward amounts to 
3,475,180.57 Swiss francs against 
3,255,965.81 Swiss francs for the 
previous year. 


Introduce Bill To Aid 
Servicemen’s Migs. 

If a bill (S-755) just introduced 
in the U. S. Senate by Senator 
Radcliffe of Maryland is passed, 
holders of service men’s FHA 
mortgages which go into default 
will not be forced to begin fore- 
closure at once but will still have 
their interests protected under 
the National Housing  Aet, 
Charles A. Mullenix, President of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, said on March 20. 

Under the present law, he said, 
the Housing Act and the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act con- 
flict in an important respect. The 
latter seeks to give service men 
every possible protection in the 
obligations they have made such 
as mortgages. Mr. Mullenix also 
had the following to say: 

“Yet at present, under the 
terms of the Housing Act, if a 
service man’s mortgage goes into 
default the holder of the loan is 
required to begin foreclosure 
within 30 days. If he doesn’t, the 
interest on the debentures he re- 
ceives from the Federal Housing 
Administration in foreclosure 
eases does not begin to accrue— 
and won’t begin until foreclosure 
is started. 

“Mortgage holders do not want 
to begin foreclosure under such 
circumstances yet the large ma- 
jority of these loans are owned 
by insurance companiés! and in- 
stitutional investors which are of 
a semi-public nature and have a 
sacred duty to their policy-hold- 
ers who expect them to utilize 
every means to protect the in- 
vestments back of their policies. 

“This situation has become em- 
barrassing but under the terms of 
the Radcliffe Bill the holder will 
not be forced to foreclose for the 
duration of the war.” 

Mr. Mullenix said he expected 
no opposition to the measure. 
Washington officials, whose opin- 
ions will be sought in considera- 
tion of the bill, are understood to 
have approved. 


Business Leaders To 
Honor Sam W. Reyburn 
On March 26 


In appreciative recognition of 
the contribution he has made to 
retail distribution, in’ which he 
has spent the best years of his 
life, Samuel W. Reyburn, recently 
retired President of the Associ- 
ated Dry Goods Corporation, and 
former President of Lord & Tay- 
lor, will be the honor guest at a 
testimonial dinner, sponsored by 
retail and other businéss leaders, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, on the | 
evening of Friday, March 26th. 
Calling attention to Mr. Rey- 
burn’s success the Association 
notes how the task of pi | 
the financial affairs of the Lord | 
& Tayor business extended far | 
beyond the three months’ job it) 
was originally intended to be in 
1914, to one that continued for | 
17 years, with his responsibilities | 
expanding in 1916 to include the 








Churchill Proposes New World Organization Of 
European & Asiatic Councils To Preserve Peace 


British Prime Minister Winston Churchill proposed on March 21 
that the United States, Soviet Russia and Great Britain begin to 
confer upon the future world organization to prevent further wars 
by disarming the guilty States, punishing the “grand criminals” 
and aiding the subjugated countries. 

In a radio broadcast, the Prime Minister said that under a world 


institution embodying or repre-® 





senting the United Nations, and: 


some day all the nations, he could 
imagine there coming into being 
a Council of Europe and a Council 
of Asia. 


Not attempting to prophesy, Mr. 
Churchill said he would “imagine 
that some time next year—but it 
may well be the year after—we 
might beat Hitler,” and, he added, 
“by which I mean, beat him and 
his powers of evil into death, dust 
and ashes.” He further said: 


“In my opinion, the moment 
when Hitler is beaten and Ger- 
many and Italy are prostrate will 
mark the grand climax of the war 
and that will be the time to make 
a new declaration upon the task 
before us, We and our allies will 
have accomplished one great task. 
I repeat, one great task.” 


As to his proposal for a Council 
of Europe, the Prime Minister said 
it must eventually embrace the 
whole of Europe and must be 
made “into a really effective 
league, with all strongest forces 
concerned woven into its texture, 
with a high court to adjust dis- 
putes and with forces, armed 
forces, national or international or 
both, held ready to enforce these 
decisions and to prevent renewed 
aggression and preparation of fu- 
ture wars.” 

Mr. Churchill cited the League 
of Nations as a foundation for his 
world organization. He warned, 
however, against attempting now 
“to plunge into details and try to 
prescribe the exact groupings of 
states or lay down precise ma- 
chinery for their cooperation or, 
still more to argue about frontiers 
now while the war even in the 
West has not yet reached its full 
height, while the struggle with the 
U-boats is raging and when the 
war in the Far East is only in its 
first phase.” 

The Prime Minister also out- 
lined a four-year plan for post- 
war Britain covering compulsory 
insurance, unemployment, agri- 
culture, public health, education 
and rebuilding of cities and towns. 

He called for “sound and mod- 
ernized finance, a taxation sys- 
tem which would not destroy 
initiative and enterprise in the 
post-war years, and for interna- 
tional trade agreements. 

Mr. Churchill concluded by 
warning against diverting atten- 
tion “to a peace which is still re- 
mote” and called for bending “all 
efforts to the war.” 





Presidency of the store and the 
Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion which, in addition to Lord 
& Taylor, includes James Mc- 
Creery & Co. of New York; 
Hahne &-Co,,. of Newark, N. J.; 
J. N. Adam .& Co., of Buffalo; 
The Powers Mercantile Co., of 
Minneapolis; Stewart & Co., of 
Baltimore, and the Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., of Louisville, 


Among the first to interview 
Mr. Reyburn on his arrival in 
New York from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in 1914, was John 
Hahn, then a newspaperman, and 


now’an official of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Associaion. Mr. 
Hahn again interviewed him at 
the time of his retirement a few 
weeks ago, and in commenting on 
Mr. Reyburn’s record between 
those two interviews, he says 
among other expressions of com- 
mendation “he came to be one of 
New York’s best-liked merchants, 
and Lord & Taylor one of Amer- 
ica’s most _ successful _ retail 
stores.” . 


! 





N. Y. Savings Banks 
Show Continued Gains 


Again in February the New 
York State savings banks showed 
a large increase in both dollar 
deposits and new accounts, the 
Savings Banks Association an- 
nounced on March 17. “This con- 
tinues,”’ says the Association, “a 
trend which has been in effect 
for over nine months. The gain 
in dollar deposits amounted to 
$28,379,000 and the gain in ac- 
counts was 15,990. These repre- 
sent the largest increases in sav- 
ings for any February during the 
last ten years.” : 

The Association’s announce- 
ment further said: 

“War bond sales were lower 
than the preceding month but 
amounted to $18,407,000, bringing 
the total of war bonds sold by 
the savings banks since the cam- 
paign started in May, 1941 to ap- 
proximately $472,000,000, repre- 
sented largely by Series E bonds. 
According to a compilation made 
by the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion, the total number of E bonds 
issued by the savings banks in 
the campaign to date exceeds 3,- 
500,000 individual bonds and rep- 
resents over 300,000 man-hours 
of work contributed by the sav- 
ings banks to the furtherance of 
the war bond campaign.” 


Welles To Address 
N. Y. Chamber Meeting 


Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State, will address the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York at the next 
monthly meeting on April 1. The 
subject of his address, which will 
be broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Cod, over a national 
hookup from 12:30 to 1 p.m., will 
be announced later. Frederick E. 
Hasler, President, wil?preside at 
the meeting which will¢be held in | 
the Great Hall of thé’ Chamber 
Building at 65 Liberty Street. 

OO 
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